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Of the Order and Mamer of raifng all ſorts of Fruit-Trees, with the 
ſevera! ways of Grafting, Inoculating, Planting, Pruning, and Huſ- \ 
bandring them upon all Occaſions. And firſt, of the raiſmg all ſorts of 

Stocks for the aforeſaid purpoſe : Together with the ſeveral Seaſons for 
every neceſſary buſineſs therein. SE: | e 


the choice of ground to plants Nyrlery of Fruit- 
Trees upon, let it be ſuch as is of 2 yable na- 
ture to be wrought upon, not ſubject to the ex 
FN bs treams either of wet or drineſs, neither very ſtony 
4. Wk orgravelly, nor a ſtrong and clammyClay, which 
cf a cold nature, and requires much labour to 
work upon it; and beſides, is apt to convert what 
Manure you beſtow upon it into its own nature in a ſhort time, with- 
out continued ſupply. The beſt Soil for ſuchi a ground, and thoſe. 
that come near to it, 1s ſtore of Chalk, Coal, or Buck aſhes, with 
the dung you beſtow on it, which will cauſe it to work better, and 
be one means to prevent chopping and cleaving, which this natur d 
ground is ſubject unto in dry weather. A wet ground may be help- 
ed by Drains, Ditches, or Ponds, being diſcreetly contrived, as al. 
ſo by laying your Beds or Quarters pretty high and riſing into the 
middle, the better to ſhoot off the water. And the ſame ſorts of dung 
and ſoil will be fit for this kid of ground as well as for the former. 
A courſe Gravel is altogether unfit for this employment, except you 
change the nature of it, by raiſing it of ſuch a thickneſsas may make 
it for your purpoſe, withany ſortof Earth which is apt to be wrought 
upon, and =_ yield nouriſhment to what you ee thereon. Alſo 
if your ground be very ſtony, your beſt way will be to dig and pick 
out what ſtones you can, at leaſt the biggeſt, and to make a ſupply 
either of Dung or Earth, that you may have at leaſt a full Spit 2 
of Earth to work upon, (the more the better.) Other ſorts of courſe 
grounds there are, that by and coſt may be made * of 
| 1102” 


2 The Engliſh Gardner. 
bringing forth Trees to good purpoſe. If a Marle or ſtiff Clay, get 
what rubbiſh you can together of Lime, Stone, ſmall pieces ot Brick 
and Tyle, Coal-Aſhes and drift Sand, to mix with your beſt Mold 
and Dung. But J forbear to ſpeak farther of them at preſent, only 
take notice, that the beſt ſorts of ground for your purpoſe. to plant, 
or make Gardens upon are a fine ſandy Loam, or a fat Sand, or a 
ſhort brittle Loam, or Brick-carth, or any good thorow Mould, be the 
colour what it will. The Truth 1s, every man cannot have what is 
beſt for his purpoſe, and therefore muſt endeavour to ſupply the 
defect with good Husbandry.. 3 


To prepare the Groumd, and ſow Kernels and Stones of Fruits, of Apples, &c. 
meg made choice of a piece of Ground, whereon to raiſe your 
Stocks, the fiſt thing you are to do, is to dig it very exactly, 

_ or ſtock it with a Mattax, if occaſion require, and cleanſe it ali. 
gently from all.roots, weeds and ſtones, that may hinder the thri - 
ving of your Stocks, m e from Couch or Twitch graſs, Net- 
tles, or any other offenſi | uv by 
ordinary hand-weeding. But if it be a ground that hath been very 
much over- run with bad Weeds, as Twitch-graſs, &c. the beſt way 
is to dig it over a ſecond time before you ſow it; for it is very hard 
to cleanſe ſuch a ground with once digging. You may deſtroy Weeds 
by laying the whole ground fallow at theSummer, by digging them 
over 2 or 3 ſeveral times, eſpecially in the greateſt drougth and heat, 
which both kills the Weeds, and mellows and inriches the ground 
greatly: and indeed without clearing your Weeds, your labour is but 
loſt. Your ground being digged and cleanſed, and well enricht (for 
the heartier it is, the quicker will your profit be) then tread out one 
Bed or more, according as che quantity of ſtones or kernels you in- 

tend to ſow, require, either of the ſtampings or preſſings of Crabs, 
where Verjuice 1s made, or of Apples or Pears, where Cyder orPer- 
ry is made, or the Kernels of Apples or Pears, ſaved from Fruit 
otherwiſe. But I like the Stocks of Crabs and wild Pears better for a 
Nurſery, an to graft on, than thoſe raifed from better Fruits, al- 
tho? theſe laſt do ſhoot more clear, and come faſter forward in ſtock ; 
but the other are more hardy, and ordinarily make the better Tree, 
(yet the other may do well.) Sift your Mould from the courſeſt of 
the Droſs, that you may the better diſcern how thick or thin to ſow © 
them: beſure to ſow them in an indifferent manner; not too thick, 
leſt they ſtarve one onother; nor too thin, leſt they anfwer not your 

labour and coſt, by reafon of their ſmall number ; and * 15 
; | waat 
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Tbe Engliſh Gardner. 2 
what is wanting in your intended Crop, will be made up in Weeds; 
t endeavour to keep a Mean: then cover them about two 
inches thick with fine Mould, having a care you leave none uncover- 

ed, leſt the Mice take your Bed, and deſtroy your Crop. After this 
manner ſow Cherry- ſtones, as I have often done with ſucceſs; or 
you may prick out your Kernels or Cherry: ſtones one, by one; about 
two or three inches or more aſunder, they will come on faſter, and 
ſave a year or more. Thus you may do with the Stones of Plums, 
Peaches, Walnuts, &c. only ſeting them ſomewhat farther aſun- 
der. You may likewiſe ſet Nuts or Filberds, alſo ſweet-P-yar. (But 
in ſowirg ſweet-Bryar,. and other ſuch like, you muſt bruiſe the 
Berries between your hands, which is the ſureſt way.) Acorns, Aſhen- 

Keys, Sicamores, Haws, or the Seeds or Kernels of any other kinds 
of Shrubs or Trees. The Seaſon when this is to be done, is any time 
from the beginning of ee till Chriſtmas, or ſooner, 2 
to the time when every ſort is ripe, only Cheſnuts muſt not beſet fo 

ſcon, but rather towards the end of February, or thereabouts, for the 
Froſt is apt to kill them alſo. The Stones of Apricocks are apt to 

Spring too forward, and ſo ſubje& to miſcarry by the Froſts coming 
on them, being tender. Yet ſome do uſe: another order with their 

ſtones and kernels of all forts, which is keeping them in Earth in 
Tubs, or ſuch like materials; and then in February, having prepar- 
ed the ground, they ſow them in Trenches, as Peaſe are ſown, only 
the Rows are nearer together. Take care that they do not ſpire 
too much before you ſow them, and ſow not too thick. I have 
practiſed this way of keeping the ſtones of Peaches, and ſuch like, 
until the Spring, and then ſet them out about half a foot aſunder, or 
more, in good Farth ; thoſe that did not chip, I did crack, and ſet 
the kernels, Obſerve that they are to be kept in the houſe in ſome 
_ Cellar, or other convenient place, until your ſeaſon comes, keeping 

them covered f:om the Mice. Alſo take notice, that if your Peach- 
ſtcnes be put into earth any thing early, and the earth moiſt or 
damp, they will be ſomewhat apt to ſprout early, and therefore 
muſt be ſet out betimes. But this inconvenience happeneth, if it 
prove wet and cold; your tender ſprouted Peaches or Apr icocks are 
ſubject to rot and come to nothing, except you defend them from 
the foreſaid inconveniencies. Another way I have uſed with good 
ſucceſs, which is, to keep my Peach-ſtones in an ordinary way 
without earth, till the next Spring, aud then cracking them by ſet- 
ting them edge-long upon ſome hard thing, after that, laying them 


in ſome convenient place, with a laving of mould, anda laying of 


kernels, ſo keeping them from overmuch moiſture, but giving them 
all the advantage of the Sun, 1n which caſe a little moiſture was re- 
quiſite; and when they were well ſprouted, the weather 155 mode- 
rately dry, J ſet them in their order: ſome will ſpire a month or two 
before others: 1 have {ct them out in May, which have been fit to 
inoculate the ſame Summer. That which comes next to be lookt af- 
ter, is the keeping them clean from weeds at all times, which, it ſuf- 
fered to grow to any bigneſs, will ſtarve your Stocks; beſides you can 
ſcarce pull up a great weed, unleſs you pluck up your young Stocks 
with it. Take notice, that if you have the ftones or kernels of any 
choice fruit, of uhich you deſire fruit quickly, then take ſome buds 
of the ſame years growth, if of a Peach or Nectarin, and inoculate 
on ſome convenient Stock; or if of other fruit, you may bring it to 
paſs the ſecond year at fartheſt, and ſo have your deſire. | 


- Of the Seaſon and Order of Planting out of young Stocks. 


A Fter your Stocks are of two years growth," or after the firſt 
\ year, if they have thriven luſtily, you may take up the for- 
wardeſt, or all of them if you pleaſe: But uſually a Bed of Stocks 
that's ſown indifferently thick, will yield a ſupply of Stocks for three 
or four years drawing, if you firſt take only the biggeſt and moſt 
thriving, ſuffering the reſt to grow bigger. And now having pre- 
pared a piece of ground, which ought to be well dug, and enricht 
with gocd rotten dung or foil, then fort out your Stocks; thoſe 
that have good ſpreading roots, cut the ends of every root pretty 
near, and the tops within feven or eight inches of the root, unleſs 
you deſire to leave ſome of the ſtraiteſt, to run up to ingraft or ino- 
culate, about ſtandard or heading height, and then where you in- 
tend to plant them range a Line, and plant them in order ſeven or 
eight inches diſtance one from another, allowing three or tour foot 
between every range of Stocks, or more, if you deſire to ſow any 
Herbage between, as Carrots, Onions, Ic. if not, three foot is 
wide enough. But as for thoſe Stocks that run with a down- right, 
or a tap root, top them as the former, and cut a good deal off the 
down-right root, and then in a Bed prepared, range your Line, and 
ſet them in order, ſomewhat thicker both in rank and file, with a 
ſtick, ſuch as we uſe to ſet Beans with, which is a quicker way than 
with your ſpade; beſure you forget not to cloſe the earth to the 
roots: ſo let them reſt tillthey have got ſome good ſpreading roots. 
Then you may plant them out where they may be grafted, which 
| may 


The Engliſh Gardner. 
may be after two years growth. You will find a great difference 
between a Tree that is planted ſhallow, and hath ſpreading roots, 
and one that hath atap root, or is planted too deep: the thallow 
hath ordinarily the beſt ground, and the influence of the Heavens 
doth operate more ſpeedily and effectually, which cauſeth Trees 
to bear fruit beſt and quickeſt, And thus you may do with the 
ſuckers of any kind, either of Pears Plums, Cherries, &c. of 
which in a little time you may make a good improvement : After 
two years growth you may graft or inoculate many ot them in cale 
they thrive well. It will be your beſt way to let your Stocks tor 
Pears or Apples be pretty luſty before you graft them, that then 
they may be able to ſhoot high enough the firſt year for their head- 
ing heighth. Ihave often found it inconvenient to graft ſtocks too 
weak; thoug I know ſome will graft them the ſame year they were 

lanted. Indeed it may ſo chance amongſt many, ſome few may 

ave ſome indifferent ſhoots; but I know had they ſtayed two years, 
they would have been as forward and handſomer Trees. Beſides, 
there be ſeveral ſorts of Fruits, ſuch as Pairmains, Winter-Qeen- 
ings, Julyflower Apples, c. that will not make a Tree worth your 
labour, if the Stock be not very luſty before you graft them, they 
do naturally ſhoot ſo weakly and crooked. Thus it 1s with divers 
forts of Pears, of which the Warden is one of the worſt to make a 
handſom graceful Tree of. Obſerve this for certain, that generally 
thoſe Stocks which have been raiſed from the Stone or Kernel, have 
better Roots than thoſe raiſed from Suckers, after they have been 
once planted and the Tap- root cut pretty ſhort. The next thing 
to be conſidered, is the Seaſon when this work of planting is to be 

rformed, which is from the end of September to'thetend of Febru- 
ary, or a little later, if occaſion require: but if the Seaſon be very 
dry, or the Sap very high, as it is ſometimes at that time of the 7 
in many ſorts of ſtocks and trees that are very thriving, ſtay till 
- be well moiſtened, and then your ſtocks will riſe with leſs la- 

r and better Roots, not being ſo apt to break; or you may ſtay 
till the ſap be a little more hardened : but if not, I know no incon- 
vemence in it, being you are to cut off the greateſt part of your 
ſtock. You may know yous ſtocks or trees have done growing for 
that ſeaſon, if your rock appear blunt, or only having a bud at the 
top; but on the contrary if there be very ſmall and freſh Leaves, then 
the tree is yet growing. In taking the head of the feuſbn to plant, 
your Trees, they will have taken new root; before the gionnd be 
much chilled and cobled with wet and coldiveathier,anl W uy 
TIS tak 
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take root the ſooner, and ſo the Trees will be the better prepared to 
ſhoot with the firſt, which is oft-times as good as a year ſaved, they. 
being free from miſcarriage in caſe of a very dry ſpring, which ma- 
ny times deſtroys ſuch Trees as are late plauted. Take notice that 
Snew is as great an Enemy to Trees as any thing (in caſe it lye long 
on the Roots when they are taken up.) Alſo drying Winds are 


very bad. 


Theſe things following are apt to grow of Cuttings or Slips. 


As | 
Codlings, | Goosberries, 
Genetings, f Currants, -- 
Brets, Figgs, 
Some ſorts of Sweet- i Vines, 
ines, Tamanisk, | 
Genet-Moyles, : Roſes in ſome Grounds, 
Dninces, | Honey-Suckles. 


By laying almaoſt any ſort of Trees or Shrubs will grow, if 2 lit- 
tle Inciſion be made, as, I ſhall mention afterward. 


As 2 
Mulberries, Lime: trees, 
Cornelions, ſometimes of Gilder-Roſess, &c. 
Slips. Roſes, of all forts. 


The ſeaſon for- ſetting of the cutting of Trees to grow, is the 
ſame with planting of Fruit-trees ; from the fall of the leaf, to the 
end of February. Y OY . 

The ſeaſon to increaſe Trees, and by laying, is any time, either 
Spring, Summer, or Winter; but by laying in the SPrivg or Sum- 
mer, they may be fit to take off, and plant the Winter following. 


Of the Order and Manner 75 Grafting, and fiſt of the neceſſary 
3 Tools for that purpoſe. 7 


T Fat you may proceed orderly, you are to furniſh your ſelf with 
JF a fineſmall Saw, that is well ſet and ſharp; alſo a good ſtrong 
Pruning Knife, being made a very little coming, which will be very 
zeady to cut off Heads of your Stocks which you intend to Grate, if 
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they be not too big; but ſome uſe a kind of drawing Knife for that 
purpoſe, and is a little quicker than a Saw; alſo a good ordinary 
midlirg Knife to cleave your Stocks, as alſo to cut your Cyons, if 
it be not very good, or elſe another only for that purpoſe, which 
muſt be kept very ſllarp, therefore you are to have a Whetſtone to 
quicken your Knives, as cccaſion requires; ralſo a ſtick of a foot or 
nine Inches long, made of a piece of an old Spade or Shovel handle, 
or ſome other hard Wood to uſe in the ſtead of a Mallet to drive 
your Knife when you cleave your Stock; it is more convenient and 
Fandfom for the purpoſe, as alſo an Iron Tool about an handtul in 
length, or little more, made turning at each end about an Inch and 
an half, if it be ſteel d at either end it will be the better, and not ſo 
apt to bend when you hold open a ſtrong Stock, thoſe ends are to be 
— 3 __ little 7 — 3 ; but l. above _ an ee . — N 
moſt, only pretty ſtrong; if you will, one end may be pretty ſmall - 
for Graller Stocks, the other bigger, and the uſe of it is to hold 
open your Stock till you have ſet your Graft or Cyon in its place; 
the ſhape of this and the other Tools are preſented to your view.. 
Alſo in caſe you have any ſtrong or ſtubborn Stocks that are apt to 
13 your Cyon too hard, you are to have ſome {mall chips, or 

icks cut wedge-laſhion, to keep your Stock from pinching your 
Graft too hard. - Alſo you are to prepare a quantity of Clay or 
Loam, which ought tobe very well tempered, either with pretty 
ſtore of Hay or ſtable-litter chopt ſmall, if it be not very well tem- 
pered and wrought together, it will be apt to fall from your Graft ini 
caſe of much wet, or chop or cleave in caſe of dry Weather. 


Ihe next thing you are to take notice of is, what Stocks are fitteſt | 
for each ſort or kind of Fruit to be grafted upon. Know therefore 
that the Crab or Wilding Stocks are the fitteſt and beſt to Graft any 
ſort of Pippins or Apples upon, altho' ſome are of another Judg- 
ment, and think that thoſe Stocks that are raiſed of the Kernels of 
good Apples are better. But I have had cauſe to judge otherwiſc, 
although as I ſaid formerly, ſome ſorts of them will grow more free 
or gole, and be fit for uſe ſooner ; But the Stocks of ſome ſorts of 
ſweetings are very bad, becauſe they never making a conſiderable 
Tree for ſtature, are excecding apt to ſend forth Suckers tron the 
Root. Likewiſe the Stock of wild Pears, either of Kernels or Suck- 
ers, is the beſt to graft any ſort of Pears upon or Medlars, the white 
Buſh 1s likewiſe good to Graft Medlars upon, and ſometimes Pears; 

but if they be not graited very near the ground; the Graft will out- 
| grow 
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grow the Stock, and make a very unhandſom Tree; Pears are alſo 
grafted upon Quince: Stocks, and are good tor ſuch Trees as are to 
be planted againſt a Wall, becauſe they do not uſually make ſo great 
a Tree as a Pear- Stock; Medlars may likewiſe be budded or grafted 
upon the Quince-Stock ; but to gratt Pears upon Apples, or Apples 
upon Pears, I could never find it worth my labour: Alſo the wild 
black or Honey Cherry-Stocks are beſt to graft or inoculate any 
kind of Cheriy upon, whether they be of Suckers, or ſown of the 
Cherry-ſtones : Allo the ordinary wild Engliſ Cherry-Stocks are good 
to graſt any ſort of good Cherry upon, but they are beſt for Wall or 
Dwarf Trees, and moſt fit for ſome ſorts of great-leav d Cherries, 
which are apt to run much to Wood, and bear but little, their 
greateſt fault is to abound with Suckers, Alſo Plum-Stocks of di- 
vers forts, eſpecially the White, Black, and Red Pear-Plum, alſo 
the Red Damaſcen, with ſeveral other ſorts or fit Stocks for any 
ſort of Apricocks, Peaches, Nectarins, or for any ſort of good 
Plum, alſo the Stocks raiſed from the Stones or Kernels of Peaches 
or. Nectarins, are very good to bud any ſort of Peaches or Nectarins 


- on, they will likewiſe bear Fruit of themſelves according to their 


kind they came of, although ſome will vary ſomething, as indeed 
it is uſual in all ſorts of Fruits, of which there are divers kinds, to 
bring variety from their Stones or Kernels, being ſet, although ſome 
kinds of Airs and Grounds are more apt to produce variety than 
others, as appears by the many new forts, efpecially of Peaches, 
Nectarins, or Pears that are brought us from Foreign Parts, chiefly 
from France, Plums grafted on Cherries, or Cherries on-Plums, do 
not agree. I confeſs I have had them take well and thrive for one 
year, and then dye. So they that deſire Practice for Recreation, 
may inoculate one ſort of Currant upon another, and have both Red 
ad White upon the ſame Tree; So likewiſe Goosberries, Filberds, 


or the great ſort of Nut upon the common Hazel, c. as I have | 
made Trial. | £414 


Being furniſhed with Tools, &c. yon are to cut ſach Cyons as 
are ſuitable for your Stock, not too ſmall or weak, neither very big, 
alſo ſuch as are of the laſt ſhoots; ſee that they have Buds, for ſome 
ihcots which grow within the Tree immediately from the Body, 
may be of a fit Scantling for your purpoſe, and yet have no Buds, or 
at leaſt {mall and backward, that they will do you no ſervice: 
Some in cutting their Cyoz do take an Inch or two of the on, or 


— 
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former years Wood ; but for my part, I never do it, but when I 
cannot ſpeed, or furniſh my ſelf otherwiſe, and in ſuch a caſe Thave 
made uſe of ſuch as have been part of three years ſhoot. Then you 
may proceed as followeth; firſt, with your ſtrongeſt Knife or Saw 
cut off the Head of your Stock at a fit height where you would have 

your Tree to head, or which is better, within half a foot or leſs 
of the ground, it your Stock be not too big, and then pare the to 

of the Stock ſmooth z and if you put but one Cyon in, hich uſual- 
ly is the beſt way, then you axe to cut off a piece with a ſlope cut, 
abous an Inch and half deep on the worſt fide of your Stock, putting 
your Graft on the {moothelt and ſtraiteſt fide, in cutting your Stocks 
thus, it will cover over the ſooner ; then take your Cyon, which 
ought to be as the laſt ſhoot, it matters not for a joint of the former 
years growth, unleſs it be too ſhort, for the ſtraighter and ſmooth- 
er your cutting is, the more exact it may fit it to your Stock, eſpe- 
cially if your Stock be young and have a thin ſap: (I do not deny 
but Erafti ng at a Joint (as it is commonly call'd) may do well, if the 


he Engl 


Stock have a thick ſap, as commonly all your Wood Stocks have) 


then with your Knife being very ſharp, cut your Cyon or Graft with 


a ſlope cut about an Inch and an half more or leſs, according to the 


ſtrength of your Stock and Graft; firſt, on the one ſide, and then 
on the other, making it for ſhape like a Wedge, very ſmooth and 
even, that it may join cloſe allalong, only that fide of your cutting 


that is to ſtand outmoſt m your Stock, muſt be left a little thicker 


than the other, otherwiſe your Graft cannot join ſo exactly with 


the ſap as it ought, if your cuttings be long, you may make two or 
three Cyons of one, leaving four or five Buds to a Cyon; then take 
your Knife and place it even on the middle of the head of the Stock, 


and with your ſtick before-mentioned, in the ſtead of a Mallet drive 
your Knife a little way in your Stock, then raiſe your hand, and 
fink the point of your Knife floping on the edge or Back of your 
Stock, or ſide- ways; cleave your Stock of ſuch a depth only, as you 
make way for your Graft, or very little more; by this Ordes-your 
Stock will be cleft more ſmooth, and handſom, and even, and not 
cleave croſs nor ragged, as ſometimes ſmall Stocks are apt to do, 
and then your Inſtrument or Grafting Chizel being driven into the 
cleft of your Stock a little way, you may hold the cleft open uatil 
you have placed your Graft, the which muft be ſet exactly ſap to 
ſap; and if your Stock be young, and hath a very thin ſap, then 
there is required more exactneſs and circumſpection in every part of 
the work: If your Soock have * you may place your Graft 
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a little more in, yet ſo that the edge of your Graft may be even with 
the ſap, which is the main ii the buſineſs. Having placed your 
Graft, you are gently to take away, or knock out your Gratting- 
Chizel without miſplacing your Graft, and then with a handtul, ei- 
ther more or leſs, of your tempered Clay, as the ſize of the Stock 
requires; lay upon the head of your Stock about an Inch above, and 
ſomething lover than the cleft of your Stock went; ſmooth your 
Clay round and handſom, that it may ſtick on, and keep out both 
Wet and Wind. Ihave known when Clay hath not been well tem- 
pered, a haſty ſhower hath waſh'd of all again within a day or two, 
much to the prejudice of the Grafts : If you put two Grafts in a 
Stock, you muſt cleave both ſides of your Stock ſmooth by raiſing 
and ſinking your hand, whereby you may cut fhe Bark {mooth as 
you go; alſo if your Stocks are as big as a Man's Wriſt, you are to 
cleave your Stock twice, not croſs, but both overwhart, and put in 
— four Grafts or Cyons; but if your Stock be 
Tt your Stock be very too big to cleave, then you may graft them 
_ 175 pany little in the ſap as ſhall be ſhewed afterwards. 
— aur Con Some do cut their Cyons with ſnoulders, the 
too hard, which may ſpoil which I ſeldom do, unleſs my Graft be too 
= big for my Stock, but being done handſom, 
. | 3 it may occaſion the covering of the Stock 
1 5 the ſooner, Yet the former way will do well enough, and cover 
the ſooner, if the contrary ſide of your Stock be taken off with a 
good {lope cut; take notice that your Cyons of Plums and Cherries 
muſt not be cut ſo thin as Pears and Apples may, eſpecially your 
_ great leav'd Cherries, as Hearts, &c. becauſe of the great Pith they 
have; the truth is, Budding, or Inoculating, and Whip-Grafting 
is ſureſt and beft for all choice forts of Cherries. The Seaſon for 
this work of Grafting is from Fanuary, to the end of March: Some- 
times I have Grafted both ſooner and later, even in May, but you 
5 muſt take notice my Cuttings have been cut 
All great leaved Cherries betimes, and buried all over in the ground 
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| | — Ine wwe aft. to keep them backward, otherwiſe your la- 
| 4 | . bdour will come to nothing. Remember 
hi that all early Blooming Fruit ought to be grafted a Month before 


= Apples at the leaſt, 
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der, only the depth of the Bark or Sap, very little more, that it 
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Another manner of Graſting, call 4 Whip-grafting, as followetb, to 
| be prathſed-ony upon. ſmall Stocks | 


/ Ob are to be provided of ſuch Graits or Cyons as are pretty 
Y gole and ſtreight, of a ſuitable growth aud ſubſtance with 
your Stocks, at leaſt with the place whereabout you would gratt 
them, then make choice of à ſtreight place on your Stock, and cut 
off the head of it, (at ſuch a height and place as you can anfwer with 
your Cyon) with a ſlope cut about an inch and an half in length, 
more or leſs, as occaſion requires; then take your Cyon and cut it wich 
the like ſlope cut on that ſide as will beſt anſwer your Stock, and of 
the ſame length, that it may anſwer as exa&'y, if poſſible, as if it 
had been cut off from the fame place betore, ſo as to anſwer ſap to 
ſap, without which you can expect no ſu _. _ 8 

ceſs: * Some after they have fitted Stock G He, teeth of your 
and Graft, do give both Stock and Graft a Gratin g. 
little notch or {lit to make them to ſtick or * 
hang together whilſt they prepare their Faſs, and then wind their 
Baſs about it to keep them both even and cloſe, putting ſome Clay 
about it, and ſo let it reſt until it be well cloſed, but it may be per- 
form'd ſufficiently without the notches, as I have often done; and 


then about Midſummer, or ſooner, as you may know by their thri- 


ving, you muſt untie them, otherwiſe it will gird them ſq that the 
Wind will be apt to break them off when the top groweth any thing 
big; it is a good way if you find they have becn pent or girt over 


much, to tie them again for a littee time, otherwiſe they may be 


apt to crack where they were joyned, by reaſon of their ſudden liber- 


Dy after their being ſo hard pent, ,which ſometimes make a fault 


The ſeaſon is the ſame with other Grafting, according to the kinds 
of Fruits. x — . | 


* 


Another way of Grafting a little dl erent from the ormer, is and for 
mall Stocks, Nu of a little ol ſize than the former. Peg | 


| Fug cut off the top of your Stock even at the top, at what 


heighth you pleaſe, then make thoſe of your Graft not very 
{mall, and cut one fide only of it with a ſlope cut as in the former 
way of Grafting, about an Inch or more, às. the ſtrength of your 
Graft will bear; if you will, you ma give it a crals et Tikes a ſhoul- 


2 may 
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may a little reſt on the top of the Stock, and be careful tocut your 
Graft very ſmooth, that it · may fit and joyn exactly on your Stock; 
then make choice of that ſide of your Stock that will fuit beft with 
your Graft for ſtraightneſs, then lay the cut part of your Graft a- 
gainſt that part of your Stock where you deſire or intend to join it, 
and meaſure the length of it, and with a ſharp Knife cut or ſlice off 
{o much of the Bark only, as the breadth and length of the cut of 
pow Cyon or Graft contains, and then place it ſo exactly, as if it 

ad been cut from the ſame place; then bind them together with 
{ome Baſs, and Clay it as you do other Gratts, letting it reſt until 
it be well taken, and then you may untie it, for the ſame reaſon 
with the former. | | | 


Another manner of Grafting, to be perform'd only upon ſuch Trees, which 
For the moſt part are too big to cleave and Graft in the Cleft, 


T HE way of it is, firſt to cut off the head of your Tree you would 
graft at a convenient height for heading, not very low, if it 
exceed the thickneſs of a Man's Arm; then pare the top of it ſmooth, 
then prepare your Grafts, cutting them only on one ſide with a {lope 
cut about an Inch or more in length, and then taking off a little of 
the Bark, only on the other ſide; and if your Grafts are any thing 
gole or thick, you may cut them with a ſhoulder on that ſide which 
moft, and then with a wedge of Iron, or of hard Wood made 
is to be placed next the Wood, which is that fide which is cut 
of the ſhape of your Grafts that are to be ſet on your Tree, or ra- 

ther an Inſtrument of the ſnape expreſſed in the foregoing Plate, the 
turnirg end ef it which is to make way for your Graft, to be made 
and faſhioned after the form of your Graft as it is cut; the fide of 
it, that is to go next the wood flat, being the fore-part of it, the 
other a very little round, rather inclining to flat, let it want ſome- 
thing of a quarter of an Inch in thickneſs, in the thickeſt or upper 
part, except you make ĩt a pretty deal longer than you need, to drive 
in to make way for your Cyon; having your Cyons ready, you ſhall 
firſt with your Knife make a little ſhallow cut or ſmall ſcratch, that 
the Bark may the better yield or give way without breaking aſunder, 
and then rd againſt your cut or ſcratch on the Bark, you aregently 
to drive in your Inſtrument between the Wood and the Bark, of 
ſuch a depth as may make way for your Graft, then beat out your 
Inſtrument, and thruſt in your Graft as low or deep as it is cut, and 
when you have put in as many Grafts as you think convenient, you 


muſt lay a ſufficient quantity of well-tempered Clay, to * * 
Win 


— 
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Wind and Water, raiſing your Clay high on the Top, that the wet 


do not get in and ſpoil your Labour; this way of Grafting is very 
apt to take and thrive, but are oft ſubject to be broken oft with tre 


Wind, chicfly when the Bark is cut or broken quite open, which 


with care may be prevented; the danger of breakirg off with the 


Wind may be prevented by faſtning a Stick or two to the Body of 


your Tree, and then ty ing your Gratts thereto, beginning. to tie 
them before they have got too great a head, &c, to have a care of 
them for the two Years after, by which Time they may be paſt 


that inconvenience; ſometimes when a ſtock hath net been very 
big, I have put two Cyons in the cleft, and two in the ſap, and 


hath been a good way both eaſie and ſure; a little practice will in- 
form your judgment more than I can tell well how to expreſs, buth 
in this and other the like practiſes. (The Seaſon is when the ſap 


begins to be a little ſtirring, the Bark will give way the eaſier. ) 


Other forms of Grafting there are uſed, which I forbear to relate; 
theſe being both eaſie and ſufficient, only one form more I had al - 
moſt forgot, which is uſeful for ſeveral ſorts of Fruits, and choice 


_ Flowering Trees or Shrubs: And is as followeth. 


| Another manner or way of Graſting, call d Inarching. 


Aving a ſort of Fruit or other choice Tree, or flowering ſhrub 
that 1s tender or hard to 8 by the more ordinary 
ways, (otherwiſe it is not worth the trouble) and there be Stccks of 


a ſuitable nature growing near accidentally, or planted purpoſely 


about it; your Stocks being of a ſufficient ſize and growth for the 
purpoſe, make choice of a convenient Branch, either of the laſt 
years, or two years growth; as alſo of ſuch a heighth on your Stock 
as may be beſt both for the ſize of your Tree, and the convenient 
Joining of both Stock and Branch; then cut off the head of your 
Stock, and on the moſt convenient fide for our purpoſe, cut a 
notch juſt againſt the middle of the Head about an inch or two in 
length, from the head downward, ard the depth as the thickneſs 


of your Cyon will neceſſarily require, or in the ſtead of cutting a 


notch, you may cleave your Stock, chiefly on the ſide where your 
branch is to be fixed or placed; but firſt, you are to prepare your 
Graft by cutting it in ſuch a form as may fit either the notch or clett 
not cuttirg your branch off; you may cut it either with ſhoulders or 
without, leaving that ſide thickeſt that is to ſtand outmoſt on 


your Stock, and then fix it exactly ſap to ſap, as in other Graftings, 
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without which no Graft can take; then tie it with -ſome Baſs, that 


it may nct ſtart or ſlip out of its place, and then with well temper d 


m rtar or wax wrap it well, that no wind or Rain get in to ſpoil 


your Greit, 


Anotker way for this kind of Grafting is, that in the ſtead of ei- 
ther notching or cleaving your Stock, ſlice or p re off a piece of the 
Fark, and à little ci the Wccd only on that file whieh is. beſt for 


Fcur purpole, about an inch cr more, and then cut off only to much 


of the Bark from the convenient ſide of your Stock, as the cut on 


your branch will exactly fit, neither wider nor narrower, but as ex- 
act as if it had been cut for the ſame place; if you will, you may 
let tkem into another with a ſlit on the Stock, and Gratt, as in 
Whip-graftirg, and then tie them cloſe together, and either wax 
or clay it as atoreſaid, aud fo let it reſt until it be well taken, and 


cecaſion it to break off with the Wind, you may if you will, tie it 
again gently, and clay it if you will, and ſo let it reſt until it hath 
had the years ſhoot, and then you may cut off the branch cloſe at 


the lower end, and beſtow your Tree as you pleaſe, and by this 


means ycu may have a bearing Tree the ſame year of its grafting. 
The Seaſon is the ſame with other Graftings, as the kind of Fruit is 
carlier or later. | 


Another way of propagating, or increaſmg of Fruit-Trees. 


„though this is no kind of Grafting, yet by the practice of it 


good forts of Fruits may be encreaſed, and to that end, ha- 
vi ng a Fruit-tree you deſire to encreaſe more of the kind, about 
Midſummer, ſometimes a little ſooner, as alſo later, whilſt the ſap 
is very high, which in ſome Trees of Fruit is earlier, in ſome later; 
make choice of a convenient branch or ſhoot of an indifferent ſize, 
not very big, anda little above the placefrom whence it ſpringeth, or 
where you lee moſt convenient, apply a pretty quantity of well tem- 
pered mortar round about, and make ſuch proviſion with conveni- 
ent tying, that the mortar do not fall off either by the waſhing of 
the Rain, or otherwiſe; and ſo form your Clay on the top of it, 
that it may a little receive and retain moiſture in caſe of Rain, or 
otherwiſe; and then cut the Bark off round about under the place 
where the clay is, about two or three inches wide; you may cut 


the Bark round in two places, and peel it off with eaſe, and in oo 
NY OT clay 


% 


. Nicot pretty well, and then untie your Graft, leſt it ſhould gird and 
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clay or mortar it will either put forth root, or prepare it ſo for root- 
ing, that being cut off about the beginning of the planting ſeaſon, it 
will grow, which ſometimes is very good about the end of September, ' 
(and ſometimes the beginning of September, for many ſorts of Fruit- 

trees ;) but if the ſap be very high, and in a growing poſture, as 
ſometimes1t is, yon may ſtay longer, eſpecially if it prove very dry 
Weather, you muſt proportion your Plant with diſcretion, not 
leaving too much for your young root to feed, leſt you looſe your 
Plant and labour both; and thus any who delight in theſe kinds of 
exerciſes, may increaſe good Fruits naturally; if you plant early, 
and the ground ſomething dry, it will be the ſureſt way to keep 
your Plant moiſt at the root, eſpecially at the firſt planting, 


Another form of Grafting I ſhould have mentioned before, but 
forgot; it is, or may be call'd Notch-Grafting; it is beſt practiſed 
on ſmall Stocks; the manner is, if it be very ſmall, as about the 
bigneſs of a Man's little Finger, or thereabout, cut. off the top 
{mcoth, and then inſtead of cleaving your Stock, cut a deep notch 
with a very ſharp Knife about an Inch or leſs, if the Stock be very 
ſmall, and then cut your Cyon fit for it, placing it exactly fap to 
ſap; if your Cyon doth anſwer the ſize of the Stock, you may fit 
it exactly on both ſides, if not, you may ſlope off the contrary ſide 
of your ſtock; alſo it your ſtock have ſubſtance enough, you need 
not cut your notch quite through on both ſides; you may cut your 
Cyon with ſhoulders or without, as you like beſt ; ſhoulders may 
ſeem to cover the head ſooneſt; after you have plac'd your Cyon, 
you are to tie it with a little baſs, and then cover it with well tem- 
pered clay or wax, as in other Graftings, not forgetting to- unite 
your baſs when it begins to thrive well. 


Of the way and manner of Tnoculating. 


T HE which is the taking off a Bud from one Tree, and putting 
it between the Bark and the Wood of another Tree or Stock, 
the end is the ſame with other ways of Grafting, and moreover by 
this way, divers forts of Fruit which are not apt to take or grow by 
ordinary ways of Grafting, are by this eaſily encreaſed; and there- 
fore to this purpoſe, you are to be provided of A good ſharp Knife, 
ſomething bigger then an ordinary Pen-knife, being made flat at 
the end of the haft like a ſmal lwedge about an inch in length or a 


little more, and about half an inch in breadth or leſs, made thinand - 
| | taper 


"Fx; 
| taper, with an edge as it were at the end; the uſe of it is to open 


of ſufficient growth, when notwithſtanding the Stocks will riſe well 


— 


„ 


araner. 


HI gay! 
and raiſe tte bark of your ſtock within, in which you are to put 
your bud; alſo ſome Quills, ſome bigger and ſome lels, cut after the 
taſhion of a Gouge, as it is expreſſed in the firſt Plate, or elſe ſome 
Tools made of the ſame ſhape of three or four ſizes, ſome bigger, 
ſome leſs, made of Steel, very thin and ſhallow,” from the ſize ot a 
gocd Gooſc-quill, to the ſize of a Crows-quill, which may pretty 
wellsfit with the {cyeral ſizes of ſtoots you may have occaſion to 
make uſe of in ycur practice: yet I am not ignorant that there are 
divers who uſc this Art, and do uſe neither Quills, nor any flat end 
as is mentioned at the Knifes haft end, but only a ſharp Knife with 
a flop point to open the Bark, their manner I ſhall mention anon; 
the ſeaſon for incculating, is from the beginning of Fine, to the end 
of Fuly, ſcmetimes a little ſooner upon ſome occaſions, but very 
often for Roſes ard natural Peach-ſtocks, c. till S-ptember ; how- 
ever it is the free running of the Sap that is the ſure Rule to go by, 
asalſo the ſtrength or fitneſs of the Bud, which ſometimes is not 


enough: being provided with Tools, Stocks, and Fruit of a ſuita- 


ble nature, to take up your Stocks, and the Seaſon fitting, you are 


to make choice of ſuch ſhoots as are of the ſame Years growth, whoſe 


Buds are pretty forward, eaſily diſcerned behind the leaf, (other- 


wiſe you may loſe your labour, although the Shield or Scutcheon do 
take) thencut off the leaf, leaving only the Stalk, or but little of 
the leaf, leſt it ſhould be troubleſom; but it is no ways uſeful as to 
the growing of your bud, the ſtalk may be a little uſeful to hold by, 
but may be ſpared without prejudice z; ſome do approve only of 
thoſe Buds that have one ſingle leaf only; but for my part, I nfual- 
ly make uſe of thoſe with two or three leaves, as well as of any 
other, if the bud be not too forward, only I do refuſe a few of the 


'Jowermeſt - buds, which oft are bloſſom buds, (except in young 


"Trees that are not bearing) then go to your Stock, and prune only 
fo much as may make way to do your work in the moſt convenient 
place of it, (much pruning doth oft occaſion your bud to ſpring the 
ſame Summer, which is not convenient, if oft doth blaſt in the Win- 
ter, at the beſt it doth not make ſo fair a ſhoot as thoſe that ſpring 
the next Seaſon) then begin at the loweſt or biggeſt end of your 
branch orcutting, and cut the Bark only with a croſs cut about half 
an inch below the bud you intend to uſe more or leſs, as your branch- 
is in ſtrength, and then with your Knife cut off your bud with the 
bark, and a little wood, as much above your bud as the croſs cut 
| | | | Was 
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was under it, beginning your cut above your bud, and then the 
form of it will be like a Scutcheon vr Shield turned upſide down 
ward; then take your Shield or End between your Thumb and 
Fore-finger of your left Hand, with the Bud next your Forc-finger, 
the Wood next your Thumb, your Finger cloſe under your Stalk or 
Bud, then with your Quill or Gouge ſhaped as aforeſaid, and as it 
is hereexpreſted in the firſt Plate; thruſt it between the Wood 
and the Bark, taking the Bud and Bark clean from the Wood, which 
is of no farther uſe; and be ſure there be no hole in the inſide your 
Shield, eſpecially againſt the Bud, if there be, your Shield is of no 
uſe, the principal for growing being wanting; and therefore to 
Ilight that and take another, obſcrving the former Rules, and then 
make choice of a ſmocth place of your Stock, at ſuch a height as is 
moſt fit for your purpoſe, whether for Wall or Standard, and then 
with your Knife make an over- thwart cut on your Stock the depth 
of the Bark only, and then from the middle of that over- thwart 
cut upward, make another cut ot the length of your Shield or Scut- 
cheon. the depth of the Bark only; ſometimes the cutting into the 
Wocd occaſions it to gum and ſpoil your Bud; the ſhape of thoſe 
cuts will be like a Roman T I turned upſide down, and then with 
the flat end of your Knife, L- haft made for the purpoſe, thruſt 
it between the cut, and raiſe the Bark on each ſide ſo wide as tor 
the Shield or Bud to lie flat and plain and be careful after you have 
made entrance between the Bark, that you bear up your Hand or 
Tool towards the Bark. ſo as not to rub or gall the ſap next the 
Wocd, which ſhould take with your Bud; then hold open the Bark 
at the lower end, and put in the taper or picked end of your Bud, 
and draw it juſt even with the over-thwartcut, either by the Stalk,_ 
which it will eaſily do, or with the brand of your Knife thruſt it 
into its place, and then having ſome Baſs, (which is the beſt and 
readieſt of any other ſorts of ties) wind it all over, except the very 
Bud, pretty cloſe and tite, beginning at te 
lower end, that neither Wind or Rain get % Bucs on a Sock 
in to deſtroy your labours; and then tie it bi, n 
faſt, and ſo let it reſt for a Fortnight or there- 8 
abouts, or which is the ſureſt way, until you diſcern your baſs or 
ties begin to gird; but know that you may ſpoil your Bud as wellb 
letting it be tied too long. as by untying too ſoon; but for the moſt 
Part a Fortnight is ſufficient, ſometimes again three Weeks is lit- 
tle enough, a little obſervation will put you out of doubt; but for 
ſuch Stocks or Trees as are great and quick growers, as nat 
| D Peaches 
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| Peaches and Reſes, and the like, they muſt not be too long ti 
leaſt they gird and break oft at the Budding place with Wind, which 
is uſual: they that deſire to be very curious, and have but few to 


mind, may untie at a Fortnight or Ten days end, and gently tie their 
Buds again. | 


There are other forms of doing this work, which are as follow- 
eth: having mace choice of a good ſhoot or cutting of the ſame 
years growth, as aforeſaid, cut off the leaves, leaving only the ſhort 
Stalks; then beginning at the lower end of your ſhodt, little above 
the Eye or Bud make anover-thvrart cut quite round, and then cut 
the Bark on each ſide of the Bud from the over-thwart cut above 
dcwnward an inch in icngth or thereabout, and thèn floping each 
fide tcwards the lower end, that it appear as the former turned up- 
ſlide dewn, then pull off the looſe 2 Bark in the back - 
ſide, ard Icwer end, then holding your cutting in your. left Hand, 
your Ihumb being againſt the Bud leſt it ſhould flip off, and then 
with the flat end of your Knife haft raiſe the Bark on eaeh fide of 
your Scutcheon, and then with a Quill or Budding Gouge ment ion d 
before; take your Shield or Scutcheon oft, keeping the Thumb of 
ycur left Hand pretty hard againſt the Bud, left it ſhould flip off, 
and leave the ſubſtance of the Bud behind; but for my part, when I 
did uſe this faſhicn of Budding, I did uſe no Quill, but after the 
Bark wasraiſed on each ſide of my Bud as aforeſaid, Idi ſlip off my 
Bud or Scutcheon with the Thumb and Fore-finger of the right 
Hard, bearing the Fore-finger of my left Hand hard agaiuſt on the 
centrary ſide, and ſo forced it off fideways, and a little downward 
withal, and then cut your Stock with an over-thwart cut on a clear 
place as atoreſaid, and another from the middle of that downward, 
and then the ſhape of thoſe cuts on the Bark will be of the faſhion of 
a Rowen I; then with the flat end of your haft raiſe the Bark 
on each ſide, J beginning at the top ſo wide, as that your Bud 
may lie flat or plain; putat in and tie it pretty cloſe and tite, as was 

formerly {aid ; this way I uſed divers Years with ſucceſs. 
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Another form of Budding is this, having your Branch and Buds 
rcady as in the former ways, cut the Bark with an over-thwart cut 
quite round both above and below your Bud you would take off, then 
cut the Bark on each ſide your Bud with a down: right cut from the 
upper-thwart cut to the lower, then pull off the back part of the 
Fark bchird your Bud, and lay it on a clear place on your Stock, 


Where 


- — 


. 


= — So 
. * 
: 


c 


whefe you would have your Bud grow, and then with your Knife | 

cut the Bark off your Stock, with two over-thwart cuts, juſt of the - _ 
- ſame length with your piece of Bark, and then give another cut on 
the Bark of your Stock down-right irom the upper over-thwart cut 
to the nethermoſt, and then open the Bark of your Stock on each 
ſide; then raiſe the Bark on Each fide of your Bud, and force it oft 
in that manner, as was mentioned in the former way ot Buddirg, 
and then your Bud or Shield will reſemble the laſt form, but the cuts 
1 2 then put in your Bud and it will ex- 


on your Stock this form, put i 
actly fit, then tie it up as aforeſaid. 


Another way or form which is uſed by ſome, they cut the form 
of their Scutcheon with ſome Wood, as in the firſt manner or form 
of inoculating is mentioned, and then with a nimble flit which is ea- 
ſie enough, tear oft the Scutcheon or Bud from the Wood, and then 
make ready your Stock after any of the former ways to put in your 
Bud either upwards or downwards; divers that uſe this way have 
only a ſhort good cutting Knite with a ſlope point, with which they 
open the Bark of their Stock, they that have not the right ſleight 
of taking or ſnatching off the Bud, are very apt to leave theſubſtance 
cr the Eud behind; the truth is, any of theſe forms or faſhions will 
do very well, neither is there any odds more than that ſome are more 
eaſie or quick, as having tewer circumſtances | 


What Stocks are moſt ſuitable for every ſort or kind of Pruit to 
be Budded, or Grafted upon, is already .mentioned before. Anc- 
ther thing to be taken notice of is, that ſo many Stocks as are Inc- 
culated and hold their Buds, you are to cut off the Heads of them 
about half a foot above the Bud, any time from the beginning of the 
Winter following, to the beginning of the 8 
Spring; only in caſe you have Budded any The over timely cutting 
Nectar ins or choice Peaches, you are to off the Heads of Head Socks, 
as | ſpare ſome ſmall Branch off the Stock to doen * S 1 

grow up with our Bud, for the firſt Lear — if bn 898 
at leaſt 3 Yet 10 as to correct it, that it do Head your tendereſts ſorts 
ds not maſter or ſtarve your Bud, for there is till che ſpring, they will be 
ut ſome odds betv een a Natural and a Step- More ſure, 
en mother; this is chiefty to be done when | 
he you Bud Peaches and Nectarins on Plum- Stocks; alſo you are dili- 
ly to over-lookyour Buds in the ſpringing time leſt they ſhould 
ck, deſtroyed by young Caterpillars, which are apt to breed on your 
ere D 2 ; | Bud, 2 
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Bud, eſpecially your Apricocks, and will quickly deſtroy them if 


rot timely prevented, theretore you are to ſearch for them, and 
where you find the leaves to ſtick together; you may be ſure to find 


them by gently opening the young leaves, with a Needle or Pin 


point, &c. Alſo when your Buds are ſhot out about half a foot or 
leis, you are to tie a piece of Baſs about the top of your Stock, in 
the moſt convenient places, and then to tie up your tender Shoot, 


not only for the more handfom growing or̃ it, but alſo to prevent 


its breaking off by the Wind, or other accidents, not forgetting to 


prune off ſuperfluous Buds or Shoots from your Stocks by degrees, as - 


your inoculated Buds get ſtrength, | 


Of the order and manner of Planting Treees at large. 
A N firſt I have here propounded to your View, the manner 
of Planting Orchards, or other Plots, after the handſomeſt 
and orderlieſt taſhion, by which you may perceive how convenient 


ĩt is to obſerve good order in planting, and how capablethe Ground 


15 of being brought into ſeveral forms, without altering or hindring 


the order or beauty of your Plantation. And therefore if you de- 


* 


fire to make your Plantation very beautiful to the Eye, you are be- 


fore you begin to Plant, to level your Ground either into a flat or 


hanging level, as the nature or form of your Ground requires, or 
may moſt conveniently be brought to: The way or manner how to 


level, is very plainly ſet down in that Part of the Book that teach- 


eth the ordering of the Garden of Pleaſure, to which I refer you for 
- brevities fake. But if you are not willing to be at that trouble or 


ccſt, you may notwithſtanding plant your Trees according to the or- 
der ſet down, the conveniencies whereof are eaſily diſcerned. Then 
you are to ſtake out your ground according to the order propound- 


ed, or any other you like better; ſet your ſtakes exactly both fer 


order and diſtance, as you deſire to have your Trees grow; about 
a {core of ſtakes or fewer may be a ſufficient rule to plant a great 
ground by; if you will, you may, after you have ſet your ſtakes, 
begin and take up a ſtake to plant a Tree in its place, or you may 
let them ſtand as a rule till you have planted every part of your 


ground beſides, and plant that laſt ; but be ſure you do not 1 


your Treis tœo nigh to one another, for by ſo doing, they will in a 
Mort time hinder one another of convenient Sun and Air, whereby 
your Fruit would be much better both for taſt and colour; likewiſe 
you would loſe the henefit of Roſes, Gooſberries, and Currants, which 
might bring much pleaſure or profit for divers Years; as = 4 
5 BY: | evera 
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Teveral ſorts of Herbage, which might be very uſeful, as Carrets, 


Onions, &c. or of Graſs, the which would be much better than 


when it is too much over-ſhadowed :- Let not your Appleor Pear 
Trees ſtand nearer then twenty Foot, although the ground be poor, 
but in good ground twenty five, thirty, or forty Foot aſunder, and 
in ſo doing one Tree will be as good as two or three; but it any 
ſhall think this diſtance too much, then they may plant Cherries and 
Plumb Trees amongſt, I mean a Cherry or Plumb Tree between 
every four Apple or Pear Trees, which of ſome iscall'd Antick the 


form or it is expreſs d in the foregoing Plate. And if you would 


have your Trees ſtand on borders, you are to make them before you 


plant, Jeſt your Trees ſhculd ſtand too deep, which in all forts of 


22 is noſmall fault; take notice, that if you obſerve this or- 
er, your Cherry-Trees will be paſt the beſt in twenty Lears time, 
or thereabout, which if they be then ſtock d up, your Apple Tree 
will be in a very handſom Poſture, whereby they will thrive and bear 
the better; if your ground be very wet, it will be worth your labour to 
make ſome ſufficient Drains to draw the Water to ſome Pond or 
Ditch, or at leaſt to make your borders whereon you plant both 
wider and higher; alſo if your ground be not good or rich of it 


ſelf, it will be your beſt courſe to beſtow a quantity of good Mould 


to every Tree, more or leſs, as the nature of the ground requires; 
for if it be gravelly, hard, or ſtony, or the like, you are to make 
the holes the wider, and beſtow the more Mould upon them, for 
according to the goodneſs of your ground, or coft you beſtow, you 


may expect your profit: Take notice that Dung is not good to lay 


next the rocts of your Trees, except it be converted to Mould, but 


then it is better being mix d with your Earth than alone. You are 


alſo to prune both tops and roots of every Tree you plant, in ſo do- 


ing your Trees will multiply both branches and roots, which indecd 
1s the main end of pruning, the neglect whereof.doth ſometimes oc- 


caſion the loſsof your Trees, or at leaſt of the not thriving ſo well, 


or ſpeedily; if your Trees be ſmall, and are well rooted, then you 
may top them the leſs, but if of a conſiderable ſize, take off the 
more of his head, there will be the leſs danger of miſcarriage; and 


in planting ſpread the roots, and let your Tree ſtand as ſhallow as 
you may conveniently, and in caſe any roots do incline too much 
downward, then ycu may give them alittleplaſh, and lay them ſo 


as to ſpread near the upper cruſt of the ground, which is uſually the 


beſt, and Trees (as I ſaid formerly) receive ſpeedieſt virtue and nou- 


riſhment both from the Sun and Showers, only you are to have a 1. 
| ct 


or eight, when the groun 


dap be ſomewhat hardened, except your Tree be of 
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tle care of them the firſt Year, incaſe of adry Sprivg or Summer, and 


in ſuch a caſe it will be well worth your labour to lay a little Horle- 
litter or the like ſtuff, round about your Tree, the compaſs of the 


root, and in ſodoing one watering will be better than two or three 
without it; and as for ſtaking your Trees, I would never adviſe 
you to do it, if they will ſtand ſtraight and hand ſom without it, eſ- 
pecially after the firſt Year, unleſs (as I ſaid) it be to make a crooked 
Tree grow ſtraight, for cafe the head be two weighty tor the root, 
which is a fault and would be mended ; but ſee your ſtakes be 
ſtraight, or in, I have known handſom Trees ſpoiled with erooked 

ſtakes; alſo be careful to tie your Tree cloſe and tite, with ſome 


Offer or Willow-twigs, or the like, leſt by being too ſlack, the 


Wind cauſe your ſtake to fret or gall your Tree, which doth ſome- 
times cauſe it to canker in that place; your beſt way is to renew / 
your ties twice in the growing time of the Year, if your Tree be in 
a thriving condition, leſt your ties ſhould make a fault, and occaſi- 


on your Tree to break off in that place, you may put a little Hay, 


or the like, between the ſtake and the Tree, before you tie them, 
there can be no harm in that. | 


The next thing to be conſidered is the ſeaſon when this work of 


pf anting is to be performed, the which T have ſufficiently ſpoke to 


already in that place where I ſpake of planting out of young ſtocks, 
yet notwithſtanding I will here repeat it again with a little addition: 


and therefore know that it is good planting of all forts of Fruit bear- 


ing Trees, and others, both for pleaſure or profit, whoſe leaves 
fall in the Winter, from the beginning of, October, (and ſometimes 


ſooner, as the Year falls out, which any indifferent Judge may eaſi- 


ty apprehend by the rules before ſet dowa) to the end of February, 
and ſomething after, eſpecially if ſome rules be well taken notice of 
which I ſhall mention anon: but the ſureſt way is to take the head 
of the Seaſon,for Trees will prepare and put more for root in a Fort- 
night or three Weeks when you plant betime, than they will in fix 
4 is chill'd with wet and cold: and take 

notice, that you may ordinarily begin ſooner to plant well- grown 
Trees, than thoſe that are very young, and in a very thriving con- 
Hition, eſpecially young Apple-Treesand Peaches, whoſe Stocks were 
raiſed of the Stone or — which will be in a growing poſture 
even until extreme Weather put them to a ſtand : and therefore for 
ſuch as theſe it would not be amiſs to ſtay a little longer, until the 
uch a growth 

as 
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as you may afford to take off a pretty deal of its top or head; or 
that the Weather be inclined to moiſture, the which may be a good 
opportunity, I have ſometimes removed both Vines and other 
Trees, in a caſeof 3 at Midſummer, and with convenient 
watering and ſhadowing for a time, they have done very well; but 
this is no ſure rule to go by, but only ſhew you what I have done, 
and may be by any in the like cafe, and ſometimes to good purpoſe. 


And altho* many of thoſe Trees which are removed very timely, 
as in the end of September, and in October, may ſhrink and ſeem to 
wither much, yet they will recover and come to their former plum 
neſs, and do well, as Thave oft jenced. Remember that it 
will be to good purpoſe to water all ſuch Trees as you plant either 
very early or very late, fo ſoon as you have planted them: You 
may judge when the Sap 1s at a ſtand, by obſerving what I have 
urrt in that place which treateth of the plan: ing out of young Stocks, 
to which Irefer you. Take notice, that Prar- Trees have ordina- 
rily both leſs and more brittle or ſpalt roots, than Apple- Trees, and 
therefore you muſt take more pains in opening the ground deeper 
and wider, when you are to take up any, and noc to pull over hard, 
leſt you leave — of the root behind; alſo the roots of ſach Apple- 
Trees or Stocks as have been raiſed of the Kernels of good Fruit, are 
likewiſe more brittle than of thoſe raiſed of Crab or Wilding Ker- 
nels :. another thing worth taking notice of, is, that in caſe you 
have occaſion to _ an Orchard, or any ranges of Trees near 
your Houſe or Walls, againſt which you have, or intend to plant 
any choice Fruit, he ſure to plant them at ſuch a diſtance from your 
Houſe or Walls, as that when they are grown up to any conſiderable 
bigneſs, they may not over-hang your Wall-Trees,or hinder the Sun 
too much from coming to them, whereby your Fruit is much better 
in every reſpect; and as for your Wall-Trees be ſure to plant your 
tendereſt and choiceſt Fruit, ſuch as Apricocks, Peaches, Necta- 
rins, Figgs, choice Vines, and the earlieſt and beſt ſorts of Cher- 
ries, and where they may have half day Sun at leaſt, the more 
the better; and as for moſt forts of Plumbs, and great bearing 
Cherries, leſs Sun will ſerve turn, and do well enough, yea, where 
there 1s ſcarce any for the greateſt part of the Year, but yet the more 
they have the better taſted they will be; and as for the diſtance you 
are to obſerve between your Wall-Trees, it is to be moxe or 1cfs, ac- 
cording to the height of your Wall, or the goodneſs of your ground; 
the moſt ordinary diſtance is three good paces, but where the Wali 
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tle care of them the ſirſt Lear, in caſe of a dry Spring or Summer, and 
in ſuch a caſe it will be well worth your labour to lay a little Horſe- 
litter or the like ſtuff, round about your Tree, the compaſs of the 
root, and in ſo doing one watering will be better than two or three 
without it; and as for ſtaking your Trees, I would never adviſe 
you to do it, if they will ſtand ſtraight and hand ſom without it, eſ- 
pecially after the firſt Year, unleſs (as L ſaid) it be to make a crooked 
Tree grow ſtraight, for caſe the head be two weighty for the root, 
which is a fault and would be mended; but ſee your ſtakes be 
ſtraight, or in. I have known handſom Trees ſpoiled with erooked 
ſtakes; alſo be careful to tie your Tree cloſe and tite, with ſome 
Offer or Willow-twigs, or the like, left by being too ſlack, the 
Wind canſe your ſtake to fret or gall your Tree, which doth ſome- 
times cauſe it to canker in that place; your beſt way is to renew / 
your ties twice in the growing time of the Year, if your Tree be in 
a thriving condition, left your ties ſhould make a fault, and occaſi- 
on your Tree to break off in that place, you may put a little Hay, 
or the like, between the ſtake and the Tree, before you tie them, 
there can be no harm in that. | 


Ihe next thing to be conſidered is the ſeaſon when this work of 
planting is to be performed, the which J have ſufficiently ſpoke to 
already in that place where I ſpake of planting out of young ſtocks, 
yet notwithſtanding I will here repeat it again with a little addition: 

and therefore know that it is good planting of all forts of Fruit - bear- 
ing Trees, and others, both for pleaſure or profit, whoſe leaves 
fall in the Winter, from the beginning of, October, (and ſometimes 
ſooner, as the Year falls out, which any indifferent Judge may eaſi- 
ty apprehend by the rules before ſet down) to the end of February, 
and ſomething after, eſpecially if ſome rules be well taken notice of 
which I ſhall mention anon: but the ſureſt way is to take the head 
of the Seaſon,for Trees will prepare and put more for root in a Fort- 
night or three Weeks when you plant betime, than they will in fix 
or eight, when the ground is chill'd with wet and cold: and take 
notice, that you may ordinarily begin ſooner to plant well-grown 
Trees, than thoſe that are very young, and in a very thriving con- 
Vition, eſpecially young Apple-Treesand Peaches, whoſe Stocks were 
raiſed of the Stone or Kernel, which will be in a growing poſture 
even until extreme Weather put them to a ſtand : and therefore for 
ſuch as theſe it would not be amiſs to ſtay a —_— until the 
dap be ſomewhat hardened, except your Tree be of ſuch a growth 
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as you may afford to take off a pretty deal of its top or head; or 

that the Weather be inclined to moiſture, the which may be a good 
opportunity. I havè ſometimes removed both Vines and other 
Trees, in a caſe of neceſſity, at Midſummer, and with convenient 
watering and ſhadowing for a time, they have done very well; but 
this is no ſure rule to go by, but only ſhew you what I have done, 
and may be by any in the like caſe, and ſometimes to good purpoſe. 


W 


And altho* many of thoſe Trees which are removed very timely, 
as in the end of September, and in OZober, may ſhrink and ſeem to 
wither much, yet they will recover and come to their former plump- 
neſs, and do well, as Thave oft ienced, Remember that it 
will be to good purpoſe to water all ſuch Trees as you plant either 
very early or very late, ſo ſoon as you have planted them: You 
may judge when the Sap is at a ſtand, by obſerving what I have 
Vurrit in that place which treateth of the planting out of young Stocks, 
to which I refer you. Take notice, that Pear- Trees have ordina- 
rily both leſs and more brittle or ſpalt roots, than Apple- Trees, and 
therefore you muſt take more pains in opening the ground deeper 
and wider, when you are to take up any, and noc to pull over hard, 

leſt you leave — of the root behind; alſo the roots of ſach Apple- 
Trees or Stocks as have been raiſed of the Kernels of good Fruit, are 
likewiſe more brittle than of thoſe raiſed of. Crab or Wilding Ker- 
nels :. another thing worth taking notice of, is, that in caſe you 
have occaſion to ep an Orchard, or any ranges of Trees near 
your Houſe or Walls, againſt which you have, or intend to plant 
any choice Fruit, he ſure to plant them at ſuch a diſtance from your 
Houſe or Walls, as that when they are grown up to any conſiderable 
bigneſs, they may not over-hang your Wall-Trees,or hinder the Sun 
too much from coming to them, whereby your Fruit is much better 
in every reſpect; and as for your Wall- Trees be ſure to plant your 
tendereſt and choiceſt Fruit, ſuch as Apricocks, Peaches, Necta- 
- rins, Figgs, choice Vines, and the earlieſt and beſt ſorts of Cher- 
ries, and where they may have half day Sun at leaſt, the more 
the better; and as for moſt forts of Plumbs, and great bearing 
Cherries, leſs Sun will ſerve turn, and do well enough, yea, where 
there is ſcarce any for the greateſt part of the Year, but yet the more 
they have the better taſted they will be; and as for the diſtance you 
are to obſerve between your Wall- Trees, it is to be moxe or loſs, ac- 
cording to the height of your Wall, or the goodneſs of your ground; 
the moſt ordinary diftance is three good paces, but where the Wali 
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3s low, or your ground good, your beſt way is to obſerve a larger - 


diſtance, eſpecially tor Pears, except they be grafted upon uns- 
ſtocks, otherwiſe you cannot keep them in good order watt, put wuch 
cutting, which will increaſe Wood, but little Fruit, elpecially in 
ſuch kinds of Fruit; but ct this more afterward,  - _ 


One thing more Iwill add to theſe Inſtructions, the which I have 
often proved very well worth my labour; that being reſolved to 
plant either Trees or Stocks, but by reaſon of ſome other occaſions 
I could not get my ground ready fo ſoon as I deſired to plant, the 
_ Seaſon being fully come, I have taken up my Trees or Stocks, and 
- pruned their roots ready to plant, and then have laid them in the 
ground, where they have remained, at the head ot the Seaton, a 
Fortnight or three Weeks; and ſometime when I have not begun 
ſo early, they have lain two Months or more, 1n which time they 
have 10 Prepared for root, that being after ſet in their due places, 
they have been as forward as if they had been ſet in their order at 
the firſt taking up, whereby ſo much time hath been ſaved, and my 
Plants out of the danger of a dry Spring or Summer; only take no- 
tice, that thoſe which you take up very early or very late, muſt not 
lie ſo long before you plant them in their due places, as thoſe taken 
up in the more cold time of the Year : becauſe, as I hinted, the 
will draw root ſooner, and then having ſhot out young roots Nr. 
ken off, and prove a great hindrance; yet if they be not many, or 
very. forward, the matter is not much. | 


are 8 4 tender) before you plant them, they will be apt to be bro- 


Of the dreſing and keeping your Trees in good order, and firſt . 
x of: 4 all- Trees. a 
A Fter our Trees are well ſettled in their places, as alſo for 
| thoſe that are well grown, (for indeed I do not like their way 
that wholly negle& the tacking up of their Trees the firſt Year, if 


need require; for they that do are oft enforc d to cut, and alſo to 


ſtrain thęir Trees, to bring them eloſe and orderly to the Wall, after 
a Years extra vagancy, which at firſt might be prevented with little 
labour, and leſs damage) you are to provide ſome nails, ſome big 
ger and fome leſs, according to the goodneſs of your Wall, and 
bigneſs of your Trees you are to dreſs; for ſome Walls will hold a 


three-penny, or four-penny nail, better than ſome other will a fix- 


penny nail; Likewiſe ſome branches require a greater, others a leſs 
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nail; according to the ſtubborneſs, weight, or plyableneſs there 
of; alfo you are to provide ſome parings ot Hats, or the upper lea” 
thers of old Shooes,or ſome parings of leather from the Shooemakers, 
which two laſt are more durable than the former, the which parings 
of leathers are to be cut into narrow ſlips the breadth of a Mans Flu. 
ger, or thereabout, and then cut into ſhort pieces, abont three "0 
Inches, ſome four, and ſome longer, as the bigneſs of the Branches 
may require, ſo as not to gird your Branches too much, neither to 
let them have too much liberty, the mean is beſt ; if you drive 
your nails into one end of your leathers, before you begin to tack . 
up your Tree, I take it to be a ready way; then you are to ſpread 
every Branch in an orderly manner, one by one, that your Tree 
when it is nail d up may reſemble the form of a Fan, not laying: 
your Branches a croſs upon one another, if you love good order in 
your work : You may begin either at the top or bottom, and in caſe 
your. Wall be low, you muſt ſpread your Branches the more in 
breadth, they will run too faſt upward, leaving no Wall room un- 
furniſhed, if you have Branches although pretty near the ground, 
cutting oif none, but ſuch as ſhoot fore-right and will not come cloſe 
and handſom to the Wall, except your Tree be poor and not thri- 
ving, which if it be, it will be your beſt way to take off ſome of the 
Branches or Arms in convenient places, from whence you would 
have your Tree to multiply its Branches. gh, 


The Seaſon for thisnailing and dreſſing, is any time from the fall 
of the leaf, until the riſing of — but for Apricocks, whoſe 
Bloſſom-buds grow very goale towards Chriſtmas,- it is beſt not to 
defer the dreſſing of them pretty timely, otherwiſe many of their 
Buds will be apt to berubb'd off; yet this I will tell you, if your 
Apricocks are apt to blow too early, and thereupon apt to miſcar- 
ry, then your ſureſt way is to defer the cutting and nailing of them 
up until they are ready to bloſſom, but then you muſt be more than 
ordinary careful leſt you ſpoil too many bloſſoms; by this late Hus- 
bandry I have had plenty ct Fruit; but remember upon what ac- 
count I approve of this backward or late dreſſing, it is no general 
rule, one inconvenience is incident to Apricock- trees that are not 
timely nailed, chicfly in caſe of much Snow, or extream Froſt, for | 
then ſome ſorts of Birds are apt to pick of the Bloſſom-bnds, and 1 
make more waft having the Branches more at liberty, as I have ot- | 
ten ſeen ; the Bird call'd Tom-tit is one of the chiefeſt in this miſ- 
chief. f But beſides this Winter 1 , there 15 Summers dreſ- 
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26 .. The Engliſh Gardner. 5 
ſing of Wall- trees, found by experience to be as profitable for 
the increaſe of Fruit as the former, beſides the handſomneſs, as a 
ſo for the better ripening or beautifying of the preſent Fruit, by 
careful and diſcreet cutting off ſuch Branches as are too much extra- 
vagant, and hinder convenient Sun from your Fruit, or carefully to 
nail or tack them up where there is convenient room for them to 
lie; alſo the cutting off the tops of ſome of the goaleſt or forward- 
eſt Branches, doth oft occaſion them to knit for Fruit che better, if 
done about Midſummer: You may prevent unneceſſary Branches, by 

rubbing or cutting off ſuch Buds as come forth where there is not 
convenient room for them to be laid, and may prove a very good 
piece of Husbandry for the curious, to buſie themſelves about in 
the growing time of the Year, and will prevent much pruning,. 
which is very good in divers Fruits; but remember, as I hinted be- 
fere, that this Summers dreſſing muſt be done with a great deal of 
care and circumſpection, leſt you ſhould fhake your Fruit down: 
| where this Summer's dreſſing is uſed, there is no need of plucking 
the leaves to make Fruit ripen or colour; but if it do ſeem needful, 
let. your Fruit have its full growth firſt, left youſpoil it. Alſo in 
caſe your Trees be over charged with Fruit, as ſometimes they be, 
which occaſioneth your Fruit to want that good reliſh, beſides: the 
ſize they uſe to have, in ſuch a caſe it will be good Husbandry to 

ick oft ſome of the ſmalleſt or under Fruit, that ſo your Tree may 
— the reſt to better perfection; but this muſt not be done until 
the danger of miſcarriage by May's Froſty Mornings be paſt, neither 
defer it too long. 3 


The next thing to be conſidered is, that incaſe your Trees do not 
thri ve, either through the barrenneſs of the Soil, being too dry, 
wet, or cold, &c, you are to endeavour to amend thoſe defects as 
followeth: if your ground be too dry, (which cauſeth Fruit to ſtarve, 
and ſometime to fall off) gravelly or ſtony, you are to open the 
ground ſome reaſonable compaſs a bout your Tree, and if your Tree 
be old, and of long ſtanding, you are to open it at a farther diſtance, 
that you may beſtow your coſt moſt where the moit and youngeſt 
roots or | feeders are, from whence your Tree receives its principal 
nouriſhment : and not only cloſe to the Body of your Tree, as is uſu- 
ally practiſed to little or no purpoſe, in Trees that are well grown, 
and fetch their nouriſhment at a greater diſtance : and having open- 
ed the ground, you are tocut the ends of all ſuch roots as you meet 


with, and then to put in ſome good Earth, either of good ſhort | 
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lome, or other hearty Earth, to and amongſt the roots, ſpreading 
them and inclining them rather ſhallow than deep: and in caſe you 
uſe Dung, your beſt way is not to lay it very deep, ncither next the 
roots of your Trees, but put ſome Earth between the roots and 
your dung, whether you lay your dung above or beneath the roots, 
and then level up your ground again; and 1: to this you do but prune 
your Trecs a little, as you ſee cauſe, you ſhalt not fail to have a 
thriving Tree. | . | | 


If the Earth be of too cold and clung a nature, the which is net 
very ple⁊ ſing to many tender Fruits, often cauſing it to rot on the 
Tree, or often to want that good reliſh which is proper to your 
Fruit, or not to ripen kindly. according to its nature and ſeaſon, if 
you Tree ſtand too deep in ſuch natured ground, it is not eaſily 

elped without taking up and new planting both ſhallower,and mend- 
ing the ground with a more warm and better natured Earth; but 
it you may not take up your Tree, as being too old, you ſhall open 


the ground until you come to the roots, the which you have to raiſe, 


at leaſt goed part of them, and cut the ends, and lay them as ſhal- 
Tow as you may conveniently, covering them with ſome good na- 
tured Earth; as for thoſe that root more ſhgllow, they axe more 
eaſily and ſurely cured by the ſame means, either by taking 285 of 


the bad Farth for ſome reaſonble compaſs, or at leaſt by minglin 


it with {ome very good earth, very rotten dung, or ſome Lime-rub 
biſh of old Walls, &c. which is exceeding good to mingle with any 
cold-natured carth, ſo likewiſe pretty ſtore of Sea-coal aſhes, well 


mingled with your dung or Mould : but theſe aſhes of themſelves 


are very dry and barren, but very uſeful, being-mingled with any 


cold or wet ground, alſo ſmall ruddiſh Chalk, and Sand well ming- 
led with good earth. | 


Alſo if your grund be very wet, then you are to make ſome conve- 
nent Dreins, of ſuch a depth as may be to purpoſe, and carry away 
all that offenſive moiſture to ſome Ditch or Pond, where it may be 
uſeful, or at leaſt not offenſive : if your Dreins or Trenches be made 


of a conſiderable depth, at leaſt ſome principal ones, it will deſtroy | 


Ruſhes, and ſome other offenſive plants that are naturally fed by the 
exceſs of moiſture ; theſe Dreins or Trenches, if you are not wil- 
ling to be at the coſt of Brickwork, c. to convey the Water under 
ground, then you may fill them up with great ſtones, laying them 
in ſuch a manner for hollowneſs, as notwi ing there * 
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cient paſſcge for the Water to drein or-paſs away as aforeſaid, you 


may firſt upon the ſtones lay ſome courſe gravel, and then cover 


them level as you lee cauſe, by this means your over moiſt ground 
may be made more apt for to plant Fruit: trees upon, or die” Gair- 
den-herbage, Vc. 7 


Of the Ordering or Husbanding of thoſe Fruit-Trees that fland at large 
in Standards, as Apples and Pears, &c. 


* OUR beſt way is not to prune them either much or often, if you 
love Fruit more than a Tree to thrive in Wood, and there- 
fore I would adviſe ou whilſt your Tree is young, to endeavour to 
bring it into a handſom thape and order, and when it comes to bear 
Fmt, forbear pruning, unleſs in caſe of broken, or ſuch boughs as 
grow croſs, and lie galling or fretting others; but in cale your Trees, 

or any of them are hide-bound, and «thereupon do not ſhoot and 
thrive, then you are to make uſe of the former inſtructions, by pru- 
ning both top and root, and amending the earth if it be faulty; but 
ſometimes, only cutting off ſome of the branches, or topping your 
Tree towards the Spring, or in Winter, and then with the point of 
Four Knife ſlit the Bark of your Tree in two or three places, from 
the top, or heading place, in caſe it be hard, it will be the better. 


Take notice, that many a good bearing Tree, both Apple and 
Pear, have been much hindred by much and often pruning. In- 
cecd for Stone- fruit, in caſe they grow old, or too thick, and if 
they be headed pretty near, they will become as young, and reco- 
ver theit bearing quickly again. 0 n 


Pvt yet in caſe your Pear or Apple Trees are grown old, and for 
want of nouriſhment are not able to bring their Fruit to that per- 
ſecticn 2s formerly, in ſuch a caſe, to take off ſome of the moſt un- 
deſerving boughs, ſuch as have leaſt beneſit of the Sun, or moſt un- 
handſom Water-boughs, as ſome call them, that grow altogether 
under the droppings of others, this pruning in the aforeſaid caſe, 
hath done gcod, but I do not like it thould be often done; ſo like- 
wiſeifa Tree do thrive exceedingly in Wood, and doth not bear 
Fruit, to thin it a little, that the Sun and the Air may have more 
tice paſſage amoneft the branches , but if for all this it doth not bear 
Fruit in ſome conſiderable manner in a Year or two after, then your 
Leſt and ſureſt way is to Graft it again with ſuch Fruit as you _ 
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doth bear well in the like Air or Situation; the manner is taught 
before, and is worthy the practiſing in ſuch a caſe. | 


Ard as for the opening of the ground abcut old Trees, as it isuſu- 
ally practiſed with many, about four or five foot wide, and letting 
them lie open a Month or two, or more, and then filling them up 
again, adding ſome Dung or Chalk, or both mingled together: for 
my part I do not ſee any reaſon how it ſhould advantage either the 
Tree or its Fruit, either as to its thriving or bearing, becauſe ſuch 
old or great Trees, I mean 7 or Pear Trees, that fetch their 
feeding cr nouriſhment at a far greater diſtance, ſo that the coſt 
comes not near thoſe roots that feed or nouriſh the Tree; indeed, 
for young Trees, whoſe feeding roots are within four or five foot of 
the Tree, this Husbandry may be to good purpoſe, as alſo for Cher- 
ries, and Plumbs, which _— are pretty full of feeding roots nigh 

home, if not very old: I ſay to ſuch, this Husbandry may contribute 
to rt thriving, and alſo the hearing of the fairer Fruit, if not uſed 
tco otten. | l 4 


If your Trees be ſubject to Moſs, the which is incident to Trees 
that grow on cold clay grounds, as alſo wet grounds, and likewiſe 
to Trees upon ſome ſorts of dry grounds, but the kind of Moſs is 

much differing, for that on the cold and moiſt grounds bring a long 

ſhaggy Moſs, the other a dry ſcurſie Moſs, both are enemies to your 

Trees, and very unhandſom, and therefore worth the labour to 
cltanſe them; if your Trees ſtand too thick, or nigh together, it 

is ſo: much the worſe, for the more Air and Sun they have, the leſs 
the Moſs doth encreaſe, and the ground hath the more benefit from 
theSun-beams to warm and quicken it; if you find your ground to 
be over-wet, uſe the former Inſtructions of Dreins, to wh. uſe. of 
ſuch kind of ſoil as is of a warming and comtorting nature, alfo to 

ſcrape or rub off the Moſs as much as you can with an Iron Tool, 
made in Hape like a Howe, or Dough-rake, made a little hollow on 
each fide, the better to anſwer the ſeveral ſhapes or ſizes of boughs 
that are to be Meſſed; it is to have a convenient ſtail or handle, ra- 
ther ſhort than long, except you ftand on the ground to do your 
work; the moſt convenient Seaſon for this work is in the Winter, 
when the Moſs is ſomething moiſt; defer it not too late, or nigh 
the Sprirg, left you ſpoil tao many Bloſſom- buds which then gro 
rs and brittle; but if, as fometimes I have ſeen, that the Moſs is 


o much and long that it even {mothers the branches, and conſe- 
| Fool quently. 
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cuently hinders the bearing of Fruit, and ſeems an endleGlabourts 
Moſs it, then your ſureſt way is to prune off the greateſt part of the 
head, and Moſs the reſt, or to take off all its head, and your Tree 
will ſhoot and become as it were young again, and do ſervice; and 
in caſe your Plantation. be too thick, which in cold Clay grounds 
eccaſions Moſs to encreaſe the faſter, you are to mend that fault by 
taking away ſome of the worſt deſerving Trees, whereby your others 
may become more fruitful, or at leaſt better taſted Fruit, (and Moſs 
leſs apt to encreaſe) by having more benefit of the comtorting and 
fruciifying virtue of the Sun and Air. If the cauſe of the Moſs on 
your Trees be the drineſs or barrenneſs of the ground, then beſides 
ſcraping it off, you may help your Tree by opening the ground at 
a good diſtance about your Tree, and lay amongſt the feeding roots, 
at leaſt as many as you meet with, ſome good ſhort lome or the 
ſcowring of Ponds or Pitches, which will keep moiſture, and nou- 
riſn your Tree better, and ſometimes prevent the falling and worm- 
eating of Fruit, which is incident to dry and barren grounds. Take 
notice, that notwithſtanding theſe directions are very good, being 
ſeaſonably and ſuitably pertorm'd or made uſe of, yet if your Tree 
bear Fruit competently and good according to its kind, I would 
adviſe you to forbear tampering with it, either by opening or pru- 
ning, unleſs in caſe of neceſſity, as in the cafe of dead, cankered, bro- 
ken, or galling-boughs, miſſeltow, and the Moſs, which ought to be 
done with care, leaft you ſpoil or break off the bearing Buds, and 
diſappoint your ſelf of Fruit. Es has 


Ihe Canker is as bad a miſchief as any that happens to Trees, but 
eſpecially to young Trees, which bei ſmall, are eaten or tainted 
round before one is aware of it: Therefore if your Fruit be of ſuch a 


kind as is ſubject to canker, as of a truth ſome are more than other, 


which makes it clear, that the cauſe is in it ſelf in a great meaſure, 
but yet very much furthered when it happens on a ground which 
doth feed that ſharp humour, which may be the cauſe; in ſuch a 
caſe it is hard curing. We ſee amongſt Men ſome Conſtitutions are 
more ſubject to itching, or breaking out, occaſioned by ſome ſharp 
or virulent humours, which is either more or leſs furthered, as th 

delight or feed on ſuch kind of Diet; or Drink ſuch liquors as feed 
that humour. Sometimes too deep planting cauſeth Trees to can- 
ker and blaſt on the top, and in ſome that are very ſubject to it, a 


little bruiſe, and ſometimes unſeaſonable pruning. 


This 


nor learning to 2 the reaſon and cauſe in a Philoſophical way: 
which would have been very acceptable to Scholars, c. but I ho 
it may be reaſonable ſatisfaction to thoſe young practitioners in the 
Art of Gardning, for whoſe fakes I chiefly write theſe Inſtructions. 
The way of Cure follows. | | 
As I laid, if yourFruit-trees are of ſuch kind as are more than or- 
dinary ſubject to Canker, or the nature of your ground more incli- 
ning your Trees thereto, your diligence is to be the more, in often 
viewing and ſearching your Nurſery or Plantation, 1 of 
Four youngeſt, and upon the firſt opportunity to cut out the leaſt 
peck of Canker you meet with; you may know when you have cut 
it out ſufficiently by this, if after the cutting thereof, the Sap in a 


little time after appears oſ a reddiſn colour, it is not ſufficiently cut 
out; but if on the contrary it continue freſh and green, it is a ſign of 


ſoundneſs: This clean cutting of it out, I have found tobe ſufficieat 
for the Cure of the place ſo cut. But beſide the cutting of it out, 
ſome uſe applications to the place, as Cow. dung and Pils mingled, 
others Horſe-dung mingled with Clay, ſome Hogs-dung, or Fa 
of a Jakes: Others, after they have cut it out, and hack d it roun 
about the cut, do waſh it often with ſtrong Vinegar, or you may 
ſlake a Lime-ſtone in a little Water, Piſs or Lie, and being pretty 
means to prevent the Cankering, by laying ſome ſtore of Hogs-dun 
in the hole where they P dd Trees. or ſome 3 — I 
where the Tree roots are to run; and this I have heard ſome affirm 
with much confidence for a certain prevention; ſome uſe Buck- 
aſhes, others uſe Buck- aſhes, Fern, and Nettles, others in caſe their 
ground be gravelly, or ofa nature inclining thereto, where they are 
to plant, uſe ſtore of good ſhort Lome, Clay, or the Scowering of 
Ponds, all which may prove very beneficial in one kind or other ; 


thick, apply to the place, ary fr I {aid firſt cut out; others uſe 


but I have oft obſerved, as I ſaid before, that where the Canker hath 


been exactly cut out, it hath been cured without any application, 
whereas many by truſting too much to their Medicines, have neg- 
lected the principal of the Cure, I mean the exatt cutting ofthetaint 
or infection out: I do know upon good experience, that too deep 


planting is as great a cauſe of Cankering, and blaſting the tops of 


Trees, as any thing, as alſo of not bearing Fruit. I have obſerved 
in divers places, that Trees whiift they were young, were very 


much troubled with the Canker, the which, when they had gotten * 


4 ſome 


._- 
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This may be a ſufficient ſatisfaction or reſolve from a meer labour- 


ing Gardner, who hath neither time to make more experiments. 
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ſome growth, werequite freed from it only for a time whilſt young, 
cuttirg it out asoccaſion required; but if you find, as indeed it ſome- 
times lo falls out, that youcannot rid your Trees of this diſeaſe, as 
it happeneth with ſome forts of Pi Pp; Harvic- Apples, and ſome 

others, in ſome ſorts of ground althoughof a pretty good nature, fo 
that what your Trees ſhoot this Year, dies the next, or before: If 
it do not bear Fruit in ſome conſiderable manner, then it will be 
your beſt oourſe to cut off the head oi ſuch a Tree, or Trees, leaving 
only ſome convenient arms or boughs, whereon you may Gratt 
ſome cther ſort of Fruit which in the like grom:d or ſituation doth 
bear Fruit well, and is not ſo ſubject to Canker. : 

In caſe any arm or bough be broken by the Wind, or other acci- 
dent, your beſt way is to cut it off clofe and ſmooth, although it be 
in the Summer, except it have Fruit on it which you defire to ſave, 
the hurt being not ſo great as to hinder the paſſage of the Sap : In 
ſuch caſe, by tying it to ſome convenient neighbour bough, or ſome 
prep, your Fruit may grow to maturity; and then it you deſire to 
preſcrve it, ycu may cut off ſcme part oft, that ſo the Wind may 
not have too much power on it, or its own weight, to deſtroy it, 
until it be ſtrengthened by the return of the next Years Sap; it you 
will, you may bind ſome tempered Clay to the fracture, if not, I 
know no inconvenience in the neglect, ſome account it robbing of 
the Tree cr root of ſo much Sap, by cutting branches, &c. in the 
Summer, ſupoſing a deſcent of Sap into the root again, which is 

but a miſtake, as I have before mentioned. . 12 
Muiſſeltow is another inconvenience to Trees, robbing them of 
unployed, 


ſome uſeful ſap or nouriſnment, which might be better 
and therefore to be cut off where it appears. Hog? 
Gum is another evil hapning to thoſe Trees that bear Stone - fruit; 
I know no other cure, but to cut it pretty cloſe where it doth iſſue 
out. the which will in time heal up again; ſome grounds are very 
ſubject to it, inſomuch that any little ſtrain or bruiſe inelines to 
breed Gum, which ſometimes ſpoils Peaches, Apricocks, &c. 
And beſides the diſeaſes that Trees are ſubject to, the Fruit is of- 
ten deſtroyed or defaced by ſeme kinds of Vermin, alſo Birds, the 
which doth moſt miſchief in the Winter, by pecking of the Bloſſom- 
buds : in hard Frofty or Snowy Weather, they do likewife. ſpoil 
Cherries, the which both Jack-Daws and ſayes do: amongſt ſmall 
Birds the Tom-tit and Bull-finchesdo moſt miſchief, the which with 
 Lime-twigs conveniently ſet, you may take many of them in hard 
Weather, on your Plumb and Apricock Trees, or you may deſtroy 
; - M many 


many with a good Trunck, or Stone- bow; as for Jays, Mag- pres, 
and Jack-daws, the are to be deſtroyed by Shooting them, ox with 
Springs, by them that know how to ſet them for the purpoſe, which 
ſome do; Gre do take of theſe Fowls alive, and tie them in ſome 
convenient place, where they will ſcrame or cry, eſpecially the Jay, 
and will canſe divers of their kind to gather together, by which 
means you may make greater deſtruction amongſt them with your 
Gun: they that dwell near Woods may make good uſe of this Ex- 
periment. | | | | g 


Crows and Jack-dawsare great deſtroyers of Peaſe and Cherries, | 


they maybe frightened from coming to you Peaſe or Wheat, as I have 
made trial divers times, and for any thing I know to the contrary, 


may be as effectual for the preſervation of Cherries, if you ſhoot one 
or two, or more, if your groung be very large, and then in ſome 


open place near where they hunt, make a hole about the breadth of a 
Buſhel, and as deep, or more, and then pull your Crow; or the 
like, and ſtick and ſcatter the Feathers all 1998 hole, and ſome 
in the hole, and while the Feathers continue any thing freſh and ay, 
there will neither Crows nor Jack-Daws come nearto meddle wi 


- 


your Peaſe, nor with your Cherries, Fbelieye, after they have ſeen 
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nails are ikewiſe great enemies to Wall- fruit, and eſpecially to 
the beſt fort of Nectarins; you are to ſearch for them betimes in 


the Morning, or when it raineth, at which times they will be ſtir- 


ring about; at other times you may find them in the holes of your 
Wall, if there be any, or in other ſhady places behind Weeds or 


Herbs, that grow againſt Walls or ales ah if. in ſeveral places 


near your Trees, you ſet ſome ſmall Boards ends, or the like, lean- 
ing or lying ſomething hollow under, or behind which the Snails 
will creep for ſhelter from the Sun, where you may take them and 
deſtroy them. 1 


Earwigs may be taken and deſtrdyed, if in divers places of. opr | 
Garden youſtick ſome pieces of Canes, or great Kixes of Hemlock, 


hung or ſtuck with the hollow end downward, ſo as they creep in; 
alſo the Hoofs of Cattle hung on the tops of ſticks in divers places, 
into which they will creep for ſhelter, and once a day to take tHoſe 
Canes or Hoofs, and knock them on the ground, and deſtroy the 
Earwigs with your Foot. . 

Piſs- ants are another ſort of troubleſome gueſts in a Garden, and 
amongſt Fruits, I muſt ſearch out their hills or place of abode, 
and having provi 


—— 


ed ſome ſcalding Water, open the ground a little, 
* F | | and 
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and pour the Water into their hole or habitation. Another 
which ſome have uſed to deſtroy them, is by making ſome ſmall Boxes 
of Cards, in the which they have put ſome Sugar, being firſt mingled 
with ſome Mercury, and beaten very fine, making tome holes in 
the Boxes, of ſuch a bigneſs only as Pils:ants may creep in, leſt you 
ſhould deſtroy Bees; theſe Boxes are to be hung or ſet in convenient 
places where the Piſs-ants do haunt. Some ule Brimſtone- poder 
to ſtop the paſlages out of their holds or habitations, others ute Tarr, 
or ſome other Gummy ſtuff, to anoint round the foot of their 
Trees, where they go up to eat their Fruit; in Standard Trees it 
may do ſemething to prevent them, but the moſt certain way is to 
prevent them in their places of abode, or dens. 1 
Waſps are likewiſe ſpoilers of Fruit, and may be deſtroyed by 
ſcetting divers Gally- pots or others, half full of Water, in conveni- 
ent places, and ſnfearing the tops and inſides with Honey, or Ho- 
ney d Water; or you may hang ſeveral Glaſſes ſo dreſſed in ſuch 
4a] where you defire moſt to preſerve your Fruit, from ſuch 
Gucſts. * ITE P23 1 | nf 
Catterpillars, of which there are divers ſorts, but thoſe are the 
- worſt enemies to Trees and Fruit which are bred by the Eaſt Wind, 
when Trees firſt begin to ſhoot out their green Buds or leaves, the 
which, ſome Years where they prevail, make ſuch deſtruction, that 
the Trees look as if they were blaſted; they are bred within the 
Leaf or Bud, or at leaſt quickly make way under the fold of the Buds 
or Leaves before they be ſpread out, and there continue until the 
have deſtroy d the very heart of the Bud that is for ſnoot, likewiſe 
thoſe for Bloſſom and Fruit; ſome, that have but a few Trees and 
leiſure, as alſo a love to their Fruit, have with a kind of Pump or 
Force made for that purpoſe, and being ſet in a Tub of Water, 
have often waſhed their Trees, both againſt their Walls, and others, 
whereby they have ſaved much Fruit, beſides ſome convenient ſhoot 
or growth of their Trees, which otherwiſe might have been loſt. 
Theſe kind of Caterpillars are very prejudicial to young Grafts, and 
i  Inecullated Trees, eſpecially of the firſt Year, which if not timel 
7 prevented, doth ſometimes quite deſtroy, or at leaſt hinder much 
of their growth, and oft ſpoil the gracefulneſs of their ſnoot. A- 
monęſt young Grafts, they muſt be ſearch'd for as I have elſewhere 
directed. Birds do much injury to young Apples and Pear Trees, 
by lighting upon the young and tender tops of them to ſearch for 
Catterpillars, and thereby have broken them, which have cauſed 
ſome to think, and ſay, they were eaten off by ſome other * of 
{ wh 
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Vermin, Other forts of Catterpillars there are, which are ingen- 
dred of Spawn, uchich at ſome times of the Spring you may find on 
di vers ſorts of Trees and Boughs, wrapped as it were in Cobwebs, 
the which being taken before they are diſperſed, and deſtroy d, they 
will do no farther harm, otherwiſe you may often find they will eat 
off all the leaves of the Trees where they are. Other forts there 
are, but they are but few, and may ſoon be found with diligence. 
Another ſort that uſe to eat up the leaves of Gooſeberry-buthes, I 
have mentioned elſewhere; beſides thoſe that ſpoil Cabbages, Col- 
liflowers, and Turnips, ſpoten of elſewhere; hkewife ſome affirm 
with much confidence, that the oft ſmoaking of them with old Hay, 
or Straw, uſing the advantage of the Wind in the Spring, to be a ſure 
prevention. | | | | 

There is another ſort of Vermin which is a very great annoyance 
to Cherry-trees, eſpecially great leav'd Cherries; it is a ſmall 
black Bug, and will be in great numbers on the leaves and ſpringing 
Buds, tainting the Tree, although ina very thrĩiving condition, cau- 
ſing the Sap to be at a ſtand, even in the chiefeſt time of growing; 
what the name of it is I know not, or whether that Bug, call d a 
Lady- bird, do cauſe them, I know not, but Ido commonly ſee that 
Bug on Cherry- Trees, and amongſt thoſe fmall Bugs, whether to 
feed on them, or to caſt that Spawn' whereof they come: the only 
cure that I know, is often to 'waſh or daſh them after the manner 
mentioned a little before. eee 

Orchards, and Nurſeries, have divers other Enemies and Caſu- 
alties whereby they are apt to be ſpoiled, as Deers, Goats, Hares, and 
Coneys, the beſt and ſureſt prevention is a good Fence; but if Co- 
neys or Hares do come amongſt your Trees, either willingly keep- 


ing there, as ſome do, or by coming in againſt your will, if your 


Trees be young or ſmooth Bark d, they will be apt to be ſpoil'd by 
them in hard Weather if not prevented, either by pitching up ſome 
Lathes round your Trees, or making ſome Trunks about each Tree 
either with three or with four ſides, or by wrapping ſome old, ei- 
ther Woollen or Linnen Cloaths, or old Stockings, about each 
Tree, ſo high as a Hare or Coney may mot reach to Bark your Tree 
above it, and then dawb it with any kind of dung or garbage uf 
Coneys, c. and this will cauſe that they will not meddle with 
our Trees ſo long as the ſmell thereof remains; alſo ſome: uſe 
Lime being firſt lack d, and being pretty thick, dawb their Trees 
of a convenient height: tis mult be renewed as yow frercanſs 
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:., To: prevent the Inconvenience of great, and ſtrong Winds, 
which: oiten cccaſion the loſs of much Fruit, as alſo the breaking 
ot ſome arms or boughs of your Trces; the beſt prevention is to 
lant ſome ſort ot Trees as niay break the Violence of the Wind 
= your Orchard, yet at ſuch a diſtance, as they may not prove a 
worſe inconvenience than the Wind, either by over-hanging, or 
hindring the Sun too much from your Orchard, or by the running 
of the ir xootsamonegſt your Fruit- Trees, which in time they may do, 
and Einder them ot much neceflary nouriſhment ; ſome have uſed 
divers forts of Plumbs, ſome Cherries, either red or black, which 
andecd will grow to a great ſtature. I have mentioned divers ſorts, | 
which, may ſerve for ſuch a purpoſe, as you may read toward the 
beginnirg of the Bock, only you are to conſider which are of a large 
growing nature, and which not, and accordingly to plant them at 
a fit and convenient diſtance.  _ ir 0 
Ihere are ſome other Caſualties ſometimes happening to Fcuit, 
as Blaſtings, Froſts, &c. which none but the Provident Hand of 
God caneffectually prevent; only there is a means, that is, and may 
Te uſed, and often to good purpoſe, for ſome ſorts of early Bloſſom- 
ing, and tender Fruits that grow againſt Walls, as Apricocks, &c. 
- the which in ſome Years, and alſo in ſome warm natur d grounds, 
and very warm ſituated places, do blow very early, and are oft 
overtaken with Freſt, and come to nothing, the which miſcarriage 
to prevent, yon may hang ſome Baſſe-matts, or Canvas, or the lk 
befcre them, from the time of their firſt beginning to bloſſom, until 
they are well knit or ſet, and for ſome time after, if you {ee occaſion, 
.cpenirg or uncovering them every day, in caſe the Weather be 
mild; but open them not too early, nor very late, except the Wea- 
ther be very mild, and after you do once begin to cover, you muſt 
be careful that you do not nẽglect to be conſtant, for you, xa 
knew that covering will make them more tender, and therefore 
more apt to miſcarry; alſo you muſt make ſuch proviſion, that the 
Mind. may not cauſe your covering to flap too and fro, and. ſa cauſe 
more miſcarriage to your Fruit, chan if -yau had, not covered it at 
all: Alſo know, that by much covering and handring your Trees 
from the benefit of the Sun in their uſual time of Me rin. du may 
cauſe your Fruit to come later than is uſual tor that kind of Fruit tp 
do; and oft cauſe ſome forts. of Fruit to bear pretty; well, which 
ordinarily do not at all, or very little. Other ways might be rela- 
ted, both for theſe laſt mentioned Calualtzes, and allthe other, hut 
f in 
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| * Of Vines and their Orderi g. 
l 1 <3. 0% dhe e i eee 1 
c Iſt for the encreaſing of Vines, 'you may ſet them ot ' cuttings 
Y F tron the fall of the Leaf, to the end of Febriiavyz either alk ot 
, the ſame Years ſhedt or growth, or you may take a joint or two of 
d the former Years groyth with your ſet, but it will do well enough 
N being all of the ſame Years growth; let them be ſet the depth ot 
3 two or three joints in the ground or more, if the joints be hear or 
le thick, and as much above ground; thotc cuttings are accounted 
"JE 3 beſt by ſome, that arethickeſt of joints; let your ground be good, 
it and the Situation temperate, not too dry, nor too wet, and after 
4 they bave had two Yearsgrowth, you may remove and plant them 
t, in convenient places for bearing: when V ines are taken np to plant, 
of being of one Tears growth; either of cutting or layer, 'their'rogt 
* conſiſting only of a tew ſappy ſtrings, in caſe they be not ſpeedily 
u- planted before the Wind take their foots, which Will quickly bext 
c. not prevented, then I ſay your labour and expectatibn is fruſtrate; 
s, therefore, as I ſaid, let your Plants be of two Tearsgrowth before 
ft ycu re- plant them, unleſs you uſe more than ordinary diligence; 
50 | tome that have choice Vines, and deſire to ihereaſe them, 1 they 
cannot lay them on the ground, 'do:make divers little tronghs or 
til boxes, x. and faſten them in convenierſt places about their Vines, 
n, and therein lay ſeveral branches to root, and in fit ſeaſon for plant- 
be ing cut them for the Mother- plant, and diſpoſe of them as they de- 
a- | fire, only they are often to moiſten them, that they may take the bet - 
ut ter rooting: Vines are likewiſe often and eaſily increaſed by laying 
ſt down.ſome branches either young or old, (about half a foot deep in 
Te the ground or-lefs) which being well rooted; may be cut off and 
he lanted elſewhere any time in Winter, and implanting, let them 
ile ve as much Sun as you may conveniently, the pleaſure or profit 
at in all likehhood will be the better, as to the ripening, '&c; there 
des areſeveral ways of plantingthem, ſome againſt Houſe-fides, where 
ay in ſome plabesthey run a great height, and bear 
to very much Fruit, ſome againſt lower Walls or You may. lay at 
ch Buttreſſes, conftantlyſkeeping them within ſone an cine al the Neu. 
la- ſmall bounds,” fome plant them againſt Walls, cr, 5: a Uk 
zut but ſuffer them only to rum on che toß, or C. 

” ping af their Wall, ſore againld;Pales or Fele work, Hedges ot 
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Arbors, and ſome plant them after the manner of Vinyards in ſe- 
veral ſtandards, about three, four, or five foot height, and about 
three or four foot aſunder, ſome tying them up to ſtakes, and ſome 
without, where they bear Fruit very prettily, and moſt commonly 
ripen well it the Ground and Husbandry be but good, (and the 
ound not too cold) and the kind not too tender; Now the 
eaſon for the pruning of your Vines, it is any time from the tall 
of the Leaf, to the end oi February, but moſt cut them from Decem- 
1 lth ber, to the end of Fan:ary, or middle of 
Ic is very good Hutbardry February, and many only in ſome of the 
when your Vine grows old twelve days; I have ſometimes cut Vines 
ro cut and ſupp , yobng in. Le eee, | 
irs place, it will bear. the in March, but found no othier inconvenience, 
better and fairer Fruit. except their Fruit being a little later in their 
1 | . ripening, which I confeſs is ſomething in 
caſe your Vines grow on a cold Ground or bad Situation for Sun 
another inconvenience by late cutting,istheir aptneſs to bleed much, - 
which to ſome Vines that are not very luſty, may occaſion not only 
the lateneſs of the Fruits ripening, ! but ſometimes the ſtarving of 
the Fruit, and ſometimes, although but ſeldom, the death of your 
Vine; in the cutting of Four Vines, if they are very luſty, you may 
leave only one Joint or Bud at a place, beſides convenient runners - 
or the furniſhing of your Wall; but where Vines are but moderate 


in their growth, you may leave two or three joints at the moſt z 


ſome are ſo diligent and obſervant in cutting, that when their Vines 
do bleed (as = do little or much at the riſing of the Spring) if 
you mind it, you may cut ſo as it may not bleed on the Buds, but 
beſides, that it bleed not upon the Buds they leave, leſt it kill them. 
As for thoſe Vines that have but little room to ſpread in, they are 
kept very bare, as only one or two arms, and the reſt cut either 
within one or two joints of the Stock for bearing; ſo likewiſe 
thoſe that are planted1n ſeveral ſtandards, as a Vineyard, are kept 
to one or two ſtandards, being faſtned to a god ſtrong ſtake, and 
cut either very near, or leaving two or three joints, and in ſome 
laces they have made a ridge between every two ranges of Vines, 
that ſo the reflection of the Sun might the better haſten their ripen+ 
ing; but beſides this Winters pruning, they are to be dreſt once or 
twice in the Summer, once about the time of their blowing, cut- 
ting off um eceſſary ſhoots, or placing them in convenient order, 
and likewiſe bringing your bearers con veniently ncar your Wall 
where they may have the beſt advantage to ripen; the other time of 
dreſſing or cutting, is when they have their full growth ot near — 
when 
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when you are to cut not any ſuperfluous branches that have no 
Fruit, yet ſo as to keep beauty or comlineſs in your Tree, buc alſo 

to cut the ends ot thoſe that have Fruit, leaving ſome two or three 
joints above the cluſter, leſt you ſhould ſtunt or ſtarve your Fruit; 
allo it you fee any new or young {prouts ſpring out that may rob 
your Fruit, or any wax hinder it as to its growth or ripening, y 
are to cut or pull them away; only if any branch comes furth in 
convenient pfaces either te lay for increaſe, or to ſupply in place of 
ſome too old, you are to preſerve it, and help it, that it may be the 
ſtronger for any the aforeſaid purpoſcs, remembring that young 
are more plentuulin bearing than old, beſides the hantomneſs; your 
Vine is then too old, when it ſends forth but few or weak ſtarving 
- ſhoots, and bears but little in compariſon to what it had wont to 
do: Now in caſe your Vine do not thrive, and bring its Fruit to that 
perfection it formerly did, and that the cauſe was not through the 
_ -unſcaſonableneſs of the Year or Weather, then you are to conſider 
the nature and temper of the ground, from whence your Vine hath 
its nouriſhment, whether it be not too hot and dryꝭ which oft is ac- 
companied with barrenneſs; in ſuch a caſe you are ſometime in the 
W inter Seafon to open the ground ſome compaſs, where the roots 
run either more or leſs, according as your Vine is in age or large- 
neſs ot growth, hecauſe the older your Vine is, the farther it doth 
fetch its nouriſhment, : and accordingly to be helped; firſt cutting 
the ends of ſuch roots you meet with, and laying ſome good mold, 
or mold mingled with very rotten dung, or having firſt laid the 
mold to the roots, you may ſpread ſome dung upon the Earth, or 
pour ſome quantity of Beaſt Blood, the which in ſhort time will ſo 
renew your Vine that it will become as young again; and thus you 
may tenc w/ and help your Vines with ſoil, either of a hot or colder 
nature, as you ſce cauſe, and as I have formerly directed before 
' ſpeaking ot Wali-trees and their ordering; this forementioned 
_ - Husbandry willcure the changing of your Vincsleaves either red or 
yellow, when it happens in the growing time of the Year, except 
-at 3 from ſome other defect in the root or body, as rotten- 
neſs, or worm. eating, or ſome other accidental chance, the which 
it may poſſibly cure by breeding new roots, and new ſhocts in place 
ol the other; do but remember that the extreams of either heat or 
cold, wet or dry is prejudicial to all plants and Fruit-bearing Trees, 
and then you cannot be wanting in the knowledge how to help in 
caſe of need; Lime-rabbiſh of old Walls, Pigeon dung are highly 
_ accounted of, to be mingled with any wet and cold natur d ground 
waere 
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Arbors, and ſome plant them after the manner of Vinyards in ſe- 
veral ſtandards, about three, four, or five foot height, and about 
three or four foot aſunder, ſome tying them up to ſtakes, and ſome 
without, where they bear Fruit very prettily, and moſt commonly 


ripen well it the Ground and Husbandry be but good, (and the 


ound not too cold) and the kind not too tender: Now the 
aſon for the pruning of your Vines, it is any time from the tall 
of the Leaf, to the end oi February, hut moſt cut them from Decem- 
beer, to the end of Fantaty, or middle of 
Ic is very good Husbardry February, and many only in ſome of the 
when your Vine grows old tpyelve days; I have ſometimes cut Vines 
ro cut and ſupp'y yobug in. 4.0 
irs place, it will bear the in March, but found noother inconvenience, 
better and fairer Fruit. except their Fruit being alittle later in their 
1 | ripening, which I confeſs is ſomething in 
caſe your Vines grow on a cold Ground or bad Situation for Sun; 
another inconvenience by late cutting, is their aptneſs to bleed much, 
which to ſome Vines that are not very luſſy, may occaſion not only 
the lateneſs of the Fruits ripening, but ſometimes the ſtarving of 
the Fruit, and ſometimes, although but ſeldom, the death of your 
Vine; in the cutting of your Vines, if they are very luſty, you may 
leave only one Joint or Bud at a place, beſides convenient runners 


for the furniſhing of your Wall; but where Vines are but moderate 
in their grewth, you may leave two or three joints at the moſt z 


ſome are ſo diligent and obſervant in cutting, that when their Vines 
do bleed (as moſt do little or much at the riſing of the Spring) if 
you mind it, you may cut ſo as it may not bleed on the Buds, but 
beſides, that it bleed not upon the Buds they leave, leſt it kill them. 
As for thoſe Vines that have but little room to ſpread in, they are 
kept very bare, as only one or two arms, and the reſt cut either 
within one or two joints of the Stock for bearing; ſo likewiſe 
thoſe that are planted ſeveral ſtandards, as a Vineyard, are kept 
to one or two ſtandards, being faſtned to a god ſtrong ſtake, and 
cut either very near, or leaving two or three joints, and in ſome 
laces they have made a ridge between every two ranges of Vines, 
that ſo the reflection of the Sun might the better haſten their ripen- 
ing; but beſides this Winters pruning, they are to be dreſt once or 
twice in the Summer, once about the time of their blowing, cut- 
ting off unt eceſſary ſhoots, or placing them in convenient order, 
and likewiſe bringing your bearers con veniently ncar your Wall 
where they may have the, beſt advantage to ripen; the other time of 
dreſſing or cutting, is when they have their full growth ot 3 
when 
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when you are to cut not dnly ſuperſluous branches that have no 
Fruit, yet ſo as to keep beauty or comlineſs in your Tree, buc alſo 

to cut the ends ot thoſe that have Fruit, leaving ſome two or three 

joints above the cluſter, leſt you ſhould ſtunt or ſtarve your Fruit; 
allo it you ſee any new or young ſprouts ſpring out that may rob 
your Fruit, or any wax hinder it as to its growthi or ripening, yon 
are to cut or pull them away; only if any branch comes torth in 
convenient places either te lay for increaſe, or to ſupply in place of 
ſome too old, you are to preſerve it, and help it, that it may be the 
ſtronger for any the aforeſaid purpoſcs, remembring that young 
are more plentuulin bearing than old, beſides the hanſomneſs; your 

Vine is then too old, when it ſends forth but few or weak ſtarving 

- ſhoots, and bears but little in compariſon to what it had wont to 

do: Now in caſe your Vine do not thrive, and bring its Fruit to that 

perfection it formerly did, and that the cauſe was not through the 


_ unſeaſonableneſs of the Tear or Weather, then you are to conſider 


the nature and temper of the ground, from whence your Vine hath 
its nouriſhment, whether it be not too hot and dry which oft is ac- 
companied with barrenneſs; in ſuch a caſe you are ſometime in the 
Wi inter Seaſon to open the ground ſome compaſs, where the roots 
run either more or leſs, according as your Vine is in age or large- 
neſs ot growth, becauſe the older your Vine is, the farther it doth 
fetch its nouriſhment, and accordingly to be helped; firſt cutting 
the ends of ſuch roots you meet. with, and laying ſome good mold, 
or mold mingled with very rotten dung, or having firſt laid the 
mold to the roots, you may ſpread ſome dung upon the Earth, or 
pour ſome quantity of Beaſt Blood, the which im ſhort time will ſo 
rene your Vine that it will become as young again; and thus you 
may gencw and help your Vines with ſoil, either of a hot or colder 
nature, as you ſce cauſe, and as I have formerly directed before 
ſpeaking ot Waij-trees and their ordering; this forementioned 
Husbandry will cure the changing of your Vine · leaves either red or 
yellow, when it happens in the growing time of the Year, except 
it proceed from ſome other defect in the root or body, as rotten- 
neſs, or hos Or ſome” other accidental chance, the which 
it may poſhbly cure by breeding new roots, and new ſhoots in place 
ol the other; do but remember that the extreams of either heat or 
cold, wet or dry is prejudicial to all plants and Fruit-bearing Trees, 
and then you cannot be wanting in the knowledge how to help in 
caſe of need; Lime-rubbiſh of old Walls, Pigeon dung are highly 
- accounted of, to be mingled with any wet and cold natur d ground 
waere 
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b ec r plant Vines or other moiſt kinds of Fruit that are tender; 
as to the bleeding of Vines, which happeneth by over- late cutting, 
or ſome other accident; I tor my part did never know any Vine die 
. by that means, and there fore was never occafioned to make experi- 
A ment to that ' purpoſe, only ſome have ſet-down means to ſtop the 
bleeding, which Iſuppoſe hath been only in caſe of cutting or ry | 
King ſome great arm or branch: the means was either by binding 
ſome Sear-cloth about the place, made of Pitch, Roſin, and Tal- 
low, c. or with ſome hard Wax, or Scar ; ſome have boaſted - 
of a charm to that purpoſe: But let this ſuffice for the ordering of 
Vines, tending only for the pleaſure of the Fruit to be eaten. 
[12% 1 If; Mt I 25 | x i . a 
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; Of Roſes, their ordering and increaſn gn. 
A S for the increaſing of Roſes, of which there are thirty or for- 
1 ty varieties, they are not, or at leaſt very rarely, increaſed by 
the Seeds, although they may even as well as Sweet-bryer, although 
indeed they are ſomething more tender, neither is ſeed to be had fo 
> eaſily or plentiful ; the truth is, it is with Roſes, as it is with ma- 
1 ny other Flowering- trees and Shrubs that are hardy enough, and apt 
'F to be increaſed by ſuckers, layers, cuttings, or fhps, yet being 
= raiſed of ſeed, they come forward very ſlow, and very oft apt to be 
i — by hard Winter- weather; but if any defwe: to ſow: their 
eeds, by which means eee” ome varieties may be raiſed from 
ſome ſorts of them; your beſt way is to ſow. them ſo ſoon as they 
be ripe, yet before they are, as I may ſay, dead ripe for I ſuppoſe 
it may be with them as with Sweet bryer, which being ſown as ſoon 
as they turn ſomewhat red, they do better than when they are very 
ripe; from the end of Auguſt, to the end of September, is a good 
Seaſon; you are to break the Pod or Hip, and ſow the feeds, or 
you may keep the ſeeds in ſome indifferent tempered mould, until 
February or March, but you muſt not keep your mould over dry: 
bo. the way to ſee the — of your ſowing more ſpeedily is, that fo 
i ſoon as you bave raifed ſome plants although they be but little big- 
ger than a good Crows-quill, you may take ſome Buds off about the 
end of July, or in Aiguſt or September, for ſo late, and ſometimes 
a Month later, you may inoculate Roſes, you may bud them on the 
White or Damask-roſe Stock, or on other ſorts of Roles double or 
ſingle, by which means you may, as I ſaid, ſee what variety your 
ſowing hath produced in a far ſhorter tune than the natural Plants 
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then lay it down iu the earth as aforeſaid, 
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Allo Roſes tre, ns meft know, increaſed by ſuckers that ſoring 
from the roots, the which {5mc ſorts of Roſes bring forth in great 
plenty, after they have ſtood ſome time in a Garden, the which be- 
ing taken up from the Mother- plant in fit Seaſon, and planted in 
convenient order, will furniſh you with Flowers according to their 
kind; they are alſo increaſed by laying down fomeof the thootsor 
branches, covering that part you lay about a Hand bredth deep, cr 
thereabout, not covering the very top of the ſhoot,” you may keep 
them down with a hooked or ſnagged ſtick if they be ſtiſt, the young 
ſnoots of the ſame Years growth are heſt for the purpoſe, but it your 
Tree doth not yield neither fuckers nor ſhoots fr to lay, then you, 
may cut your Tree pretty near the ground in caſe it be natural, and 
then it will be apt to ſend forth ſhoots for your purpoſe; and it may 
be ſuckers likewiſe ; but if you may not or will not cut your Tree 
down low, - then you may only top his branches or head, by which 
means you may have ſhoots either to lay, or at leaft to bud; but in 
regard ſome ſorts of Roſes are not F to take root, being laid 
in an ordinary way (as the Mnsk-rofe for one, although it will ſome- 
times grow ___—_ cuttings) therefore forſuch it will be your beſt 
way to prick or hack that'part you are to lay with your Knife, cr 
which is more fare for ſuch ſorts, to cut your ſhoot with a croſs- cut, 
and then upward with a ſlit, as you lay Flowers, putting a little earth. 
or any convenient thing to keep the ſlit open; you are to cut Jt at 
the bottom of à bud or joint, for there it. is ”-> to take root, and 
it you lay them in the 
Summer, they may be fit to take off and plant out the Winter fol- 
lowing, remembring to give your layer convenient moiſture in caſe 
of drowth;- you may lay both in Winteror Spring likewiſe, and by 
the Winter following they will be fit to cut oft and plant as occafion 
ſerves; divers forts of Roſes are likewiſe ãncreaſed of branches, ſlips 
or cuttings without root, being ſet in convenient places not too dry, 
from the fall of the Leaf, to the end of February, but are to-be kept 
moiſt in caſe of a dry Spring. be oct | 
Another way for the increaſing of the ſeveral = | 
ſorts of Roſes, is by Inoculating, which may be The manner how to 
beſt performed on ſuch ſorts as are moſt luſty and 2D ui des 
free of ſhoot or growth, as the White or Dar- 
mask, c. after your Buds are taken and ſhot pretty well, which 


will be theSpring orSummer following, ſometimes the ſame Tear they 


are budded, which is in caſe of early budding of them, or pruning 


them much, or beading your ſtock _ ſoon ; butt it is beſt when wy 
F 9 0 
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do not ſpring untilthe Spring following, unleſs you bud of theMonth- 
Ir Rcſe very timely or early, to have it flower in Auguſt or Septem- 
ler following, the which it will do being budded in April or May, as 
T have often try d; but as I ſaid, when your Buds are pretty well 
{ct ont, you may if you will lay them to make them natural as afore 
mentioncd, by lay ing them dowu in the earth, or by laying them in-. 
{ome Pot of carth, c. by Inoculating you may have ſeveral vari- 
eties ot Roſes grow upon one Standard or Tree, and that they may 
blow together, ycu are to bud the ſingle ſorts, or ſuch as blow at the 
{me Scaſontcgether, which will be a pretiy ornament in a Garden; 
as for the order or manner of vlanting Roſak it is ſomething diffe- 
rent, either according to their nature, or at leaſt according to the 
common practice oſ Gardeners, as the Musk - roſe is uſually planted 
by Houſc- ſices, or Walls, it being apt to run high, as alſo by its 
warm Situation it continues the longer in its flowing, it being natu- 
| rally a late flowring Roſe; red Roſes are {ometimes planted one, 
7 two or three Plants together on borders, among other {mall ſtan- 
dards of Gocſeberries, Currans, &c. but moſt commonly en. 
ſelves on borders, either in one, two or three rows on a border; 
by, the Frankford, as alſo the White Roſe, becauſe apt to ſpread and 
= run high, is very fit to plant about Arbors, c. the double yellow | 
=. Roſe which brir geth the feweſt Roſes to perfection of any ſort that 
If: I know of, doth beſt againft a Wall, or Houſe-ſide rather, where 
it hath the advantage of an Eves over it; for in ſuch a Situation 1 
have obſerved it to bring moſt Roſes to perfection. The Monthly 
Roſe ſo called, becauſe of its plentiful bearing of Roſes for four or 
five, ſometimes ſix Months together when it is not over much pihcht 
with drowth; the beſt way is to have of them in divers Situations, 
eſpecially where they may have warmth and moiſture, and then you 
may have the pleaſure of them near the matter as I ſaid, but if you 
find them too 1 it will be your beſt way to top ſome of tne 
branches pretty forward if you find they do not knit; for Roſes, 
where they are in an indifferent or middling temper as to thegrow- 
; ing or thriving, there they flower moſt z generally all ſorts of Roſes 
are and may beplanted in ſtandards on borders or otherwiſe, as 
1 every one likes beſt; Damask- roſes are planted after ſeveral faſhi- 
ons, ſometimes in faſhion of a Head, ſometimes in handſom Stan- 
dards kept ſtaked up, ſometimes by Pales. ſides, een 4 
other Standards of Gooſe-berrics and Currans, on borders, by 
Walk: ſides, or otherwiſe; but if you have reſpect to the comely 
and orderly growing of your Roſes, you muſt keep them ty d up 


every 
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froma root, and keeping them clean from ſuccours, and cut in hand- 
ſom order ſo ſoon as they have done bearing, and again before Win- 
ter if occaſicn ſerve; but where the profit of the Roſes is more de- 
fired than the compleat order or handſonineſs, there you may ſuf- 
ter two or three main Standards from a root, only cutting the tops 
of them once a Year, any time from the time they have done bear- 
ing until February; alſo you are to take up all ſuch ſuckers as run 
too extravagantly about, which you may plant in other places as 
_ occaſion ſerves, only reſerving here and there one, as a 9 incaſe 
any of your Standards grow old, and do not bear fo well or ſo fair 


Roſes as formerly, the which you may cut away and maintain the 


your in its room, and fo fave a new planting ; but in caſe your 
oſes be of any long ſtanding, and decay through the poverty of 


: 


as you meet with in your digging, not forgetting to cut out all the 
dead and decayed branches, maintaining only what is likely and 
thriving; this thorow afin and renewing ought to be done ahy 
time in the Winter, unti 


' Damask-roſeseſpecially 325 a free and open Air, the want where 


of is the reaſon why they ear no better in and very near London, 


to be cut pretty near without any prejudice to their bearing, ald 


they will 19885 well where they are not cut at all, if any can 
abide their cumberſom and unhandfom growing. 2 

Now the means whereby Roſes do often flower out of their natu- 

ral ſeaſon (beſides that Roſe which iscall'd the Monty Roſe, which 
as I ſaid before, will be budding and bearing from the time that o- 
ther Roſes blow until the Winter, if drowth or very cold Weather 
hinder not, to Seeg which, ſome have uſed Glaſſes on purpoſe to 
Hang over the flowers when the Weather grows very cold, whereby 
their Roſes have continued the 2 in their flowering) one — : 
Gd 3 2 9 | 
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every one to a ſtrait ſtake; nor ſufferingabove ane or two Standards 
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I ſay is by topping or cutting your Koſe-trees a little befor they 


mer, indeed it was upon a n 
that the Sap did ſtir pretty well; the 


up wi 


Seeds being ſown; as ſoon as they 


blow, or in the time of their blowing; as alſo ſoon after they have 


done blowing, and then if too much drowth do not hinder, but ra- 
ther warm and moiſt Weather, you ſhall hard ly fail of having Roles 


about Micbaclmas time, but uſually the white Roſes ot two or 


| three ſorts do ſeldom miſs if much ſpringing or warm and moilt 


Weather hit in; there is a ſmall whit Roſe called Roſa PimpeneNa, 


btrthe Eurnet- leav d- Roſe, which is very frequent, in flowring twice 


a Year, if as I ſaid the latter Spring prove not tco dry; alſo by-late 
planting, if they be bearing Plants, they will flower the ſame Year, 
but late; but remember zs I ſaid, they are furthered by moiſt Wea- 
ther; alſo when they are hindered in their natural Scaſon, by rea- 


{en ofdrowth, then they will flower towards the declining of the 


Year when Spring Weather hits in; alſo you may have Roſes flower 
late, by inoculating very early, as I {aid before, concerning the 
Monthly Roſe, but I have had other Roſes do the like, being budded 


8 2 I have ſometimes budded iti March, but the Bud was of 


the fermer Vears growth, and did blow pretty timely the ſame Sum- 

e that ſtood very warm, fo 
| Seaſon for planting of Roſes is 
any time from the fall of the Leaf to the end of Febrnary ;, take no- 


_ tice, that it is often very ſeaſonable to remove and Plant ſome ſorts 


of Roſes, even when ſome others are in their pride of flowering, as 


the Monthly and Musk Roſes, and ſome others; therefore for ſuch 


it will be beſt to ſtay until it be more ſeaſonable to deal with them, 


but in caſe you cannot, or will not wait for a better Seaſon, then 


our beſt way is to top them pretty near, and plant them as ſpeedi- 
y as you can, not ſuffering either Wind or Sun to come to their 
roots, for you muſt know, that a Tree taken up whilſt tlie Sap is 
ſtirring, will take more hurt in one hour, than one ſeaſonably takin 
in two or three days or more above ground. l 


„F — 2205 
Oaſe- berries are increaſed either by ſuckers ſpringing from the 
roots of the old, or by layers or moulding them up, or b 
branches or ſhoots cut off and ſet; mer will grow likewiſe of the 
beefull ripe; the Seeds are to he 


taken out and waſhed; or otherwiſe ; but it is needleſs practice, be- 
ing they are ſo apt to be encreaſed otherwiſe ;-the order of planting 
them is as I ſaid of Roſes, in Standards on borders at four or five foot 
_ diſtance, either more or leſs as every one liketh, either of themſelves, 

* 2 oO 
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or mixed with other Standards of like growth'; the Iuckers are to be 
taken from the roots every Winter at leaſt; only reſerving one or 
two where occaſion requires, as à ſupply in caſe the Mother- plant 


grows old or decays either in bearing or goodneſs of Fruit; it will 


worth the while once a Lear to trim them and cut out the dead 

or old decay ing branches, or other under and unprofitable ſhoots. 

by which means your Fruit will be fair and good; they are ſame- 

times planted in form of an hedge, but then you cannot expect either 

ſo much or fo good Fruit. The Seafon for planting and increaſiog, 

is from the fall of the Leaf, to the riſing of the Sap again, there 
is at leaſt ſevemer eight ſorts good. | K e NA 

15 75 eee e 225 eee ee 

I 7 Hat is ſaid of Gooſe-bercies, may in every reſpect be ſaid 

and performed of Currans, only take notice that the white 

Curran doth bear more conſtant and better againſt a Wall or Pale, 

than in Standards, although ey have butlittle Sun, yet the mote 
the better, bot h for earlineſs and goodneſs of taſte, © - | 


N planted after the manner of red Roſes, either two or 
I three rows on a border, either in the Sun or ſhade; yet as I 
| ſaid before, the Sun gives a more pleaſant reliſh to any Fruit than 
the ſhade , alſo the better the ground, the fairer and more plenti- 


. 


ful will your Fruit be; they are increaſed of ſuckers, which ſpring - 


from the Elder Plants, they - uſually bear the ſame Year they are 
Planted, if drowth or too late planting hinder not; the conffant 
order is, that what bears this Near, dies after bearing, and what 
ſprings newthis Year bears the next; as for cutting of them, you 
need cut no more of them, than tb make them grow a little hand- 
ſom, and it may be the Fruit will be the fairer; cutting too low, 
waſts ſome Fruit you might have had, and your Plants never tùhne 
worſe; if you love to be neat, you may cut ot break out all the 
dead ſtalks from among the living; the dead of the Winter 1s beſt 
to do it in, the Seaſon for planting is the ſume with Gooſe-berries 
/ Filberds, and Barberrigs or Pipriges. © 
IJ Set them together betuuſe their increaſe; order of planting and 
1 Hunsbandry is alike, they are encreaſed of ſackers, which they 


% . 


do bring forth in great plenty, the which ſhould be diligently taken 


every 


, * 


. 
LY 


Nuts, as We do Wal- 


4⸗⁵ 


every Winter atleaſt, having a care not to periſh the old root, only | 


leaving tum or three principal Standards for bearing, the order o 


planting is in ftrait ranges about tour or five foot 
| - aſunder or more, and ſometimes thicker, either 
y lerting of the on the qutſides of Orcliards or otherwiſe, they 


They amy be encree- 
Ld by ic 

are ſometimes planted of ſhort jets, ſometimes 
. of a taller ſtature, as every oneliketh; or can 


| procure ; and as the old Trees decay; you are to nurſe up one or 


two young ones from a root to ſupply in the place of the old, and ſo 
fave a new planting, the red Filberds are accounted the beſt, the 
Seaſon is from the fall of the Leaf, to the end of Febritary, but ge- 


nerally the head of the Seaſon is beſt and ſureſt; ſtill remember that 


in all planting of Trees or Shrubs, the roots are to be topt or pru- 


ned, and the head likewiſe as need requireth, little or much. 


F 


RE by outings or branches aff by ſuckers or by 
p I 


Peaches, c. but prune no more than needs muſt, _ 


| nted againſt a Houſe or Wall, &c. 
where they may have ſome convenient Sun to ripen them; the Sea- 
for is the ſame with the fore-mentioned ſorts of Fruit; there are 
three very good ſorts, they are to be tack d againft a Wall, as 


'f 9 'Þ 171 5 * 
5 d TE * * — 
0 - * 
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: 1 only encrea xeafed by ſetting of the Nuts, the which are 


to beſet any time in the Winter, but the ſureſt and beſt way, 
is to keep your Nuts in ſome mould in ſome convenient place; not 


too dry, and then ſome time in Feþruary, by which time they, begin 


to ſpire for root, you are to ſet them in-ſame good ground not too 


hot and dry; ſet them about half a foot aſunder or thereabouts and 


after a Year or two growth, you may take them up and cut the top 


or down-right root, and plant them in fome thinner order, where 
they may grow until they be of ſufficient growth or ſtature to be 


palanted, where they may continue to bear Fruit; ſonie in ſetting che 
Juts, and alſo in planting of young Trees, uſe te puba Täle orſome 


ſuch thing to prevent its top or down- right root; the truth 1s, that 
although the top root be cut, yet many of them will gather the like 
root again; therefore it will be your beſt way only to top the ends 
of each root à little, and to ſpread them hat you can in veep, | 
and as ſhallow as you ma n it is the top rootꝭ and + 


the want of ſufficient ſhallow ſpreading roots, that is the 3 22 
| ; 5 they 


| Fe RE kd both 
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they are ſo bag before they bear Fruit, there are divers ſorts 
Wahuts, but thoſe that are largeſt and thinneſt ſhell'd are beſt; 
ter they are of convenient growth, they may be Inoculated as w 1 
as other Fruit, the which will occaſion your Trees to bear Fruit 
ſomething the ſooner, the Seaſon to plant. — 8 * ſame with 
other F aer us 


tiegt | « ; 2 * x 
1 Ft. 4 


Ge Brit?! 05 | 


Heir encreaſeand Asbest, is the ſame with Walnuts, if 34 
odds be, the Cheſnuts are a little 8 tendere L have let 
the Nuts in March, and they have very welt, but It. — 1 
earth us I ſaid of Walnuts, it is the b wig 

There is another ſort more choice or rare, call'd the Horſe-Cheſ- 
nut, t, and! is r ee ace both of Nuts and by Eying⸗ 


23891 15 5 1 * 
yers or branc add they 
may be Grafted 121 ue — och Fruit, . A : 
ſeldom practiſed, od in e to. bear the ſooner, for 55 
general ruit in moſt places, but for the * 55 


| 
part thiy bear how pork 3 50 ve a moiſt Situation, AS NEAT Gt 
Sink, Ge Terre ire ae" | | Vin 


Inn berries 
A* R E : chichy encreaſed by 1 of moulding up convenient - * 
— tha being ſet of branches or 


424, 


. 
* 


Clips; al 1. will grow of the ST —— the berries are ripe z 


they are to be braiſed in.) in n 3 
you are to ſow them either on beds made very 
about an inch thick with fine mould, — Hy 
dare Be: . temperate Sin, and a 
two: you, may take them vp, prune their roots, and 
plant them in ſome thinner order; the) Es xy 
at which time they are full ripe; che Na em, * 
the ſame with other Trees that ſhed tit Rates 


| 1 Hl Plum or Cherry 4 3 08 
-encreale ometimes they w cow | fl . 
I ranches, . 1 FED ſtones, but 275 wn 2 kl — 
Fee ſity out of the ground. oh 


Med: © 
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Medlar Trees i ot 


43. 


5 A RE e only by Graftir g, either * the Parr: EY; a 


| which is beſt, or on une e (xsʒ alſo on the White- buſſ or 
Hawthorn, it is not worth the while to ſew the Seeds or Kernels. 
Service- trees are plentiful in divers Woods. 
The Line or Linden Trees, with which I will a 
S encreaſed chiefly by laying down the branches, and ſometimes 
by ſetting the ſlips or branches; they will grow of theSeed ſown 
about the Month o September, I have ſeen pretty ſtore under ſome 
Trees, that came up of Seed, falling from the Tree, if ycu can get 


ſome Seed, which indeed is not very plentiful, you may — th it al- | 


ter the manner as Mulberry: ſegd 1 is to be, to which direction Irefer. 
The Names of ſeveral Trees ft to Pant by Out- Vall fides, owotherwh 2. 


Alnuts Apple and e bear hard laſt- 
Cheſnuts Pear Trees ing Fruit 
Service- trees -# . | 
Black or Honey Chenies [-tree, if the ground be 
Lime- trees moiſt - X 
—_— 6 OS White Poplar and Willow, if near | 
. Bixc-trees ANT OOTY 4 
ä "I 3 ſeveral other frets: | 
Cherry-trees | of Trees that are fit for the afore- 
Mulberries i aid purpoſe; as Fir- trees, wild. 
Aſh- trees Pine trees, Cc. but let the men- 
Horn- beam „ tioning. * Woe Tom pre”. ; 
pe NPR's Jlept. ;--., | 
— 5 mt — — Br — TIDIEn 45 ** 
A Catalogue of divers forts of Fruits you may be furniſhed wich 7 


dy Mr Frarſon Nurſery-man at  Hogsden,. Mr Tarant, by Ak's 
Hof ſpital, or Nas Calbe er, at the Theme ag? Clerkenwell-Griin, »! 
Mr James, at Greenwich, Mr Walker, at Mill-Hill Eſex, Mr W; 7 
at Brampton Park; Or Mir Parker, at . in the Grow: 0s wii 


pick Pariſh, all near London. 


The Names of 8 Duke E Hear 3 

ſeorts of Cherries, Flanders [en or Bleeding | 
H E Ma Luke-wards -: Heart 

Early Flanders Black Orleance E Great Back hen! q 


1 


Red-heart 


White-heart 
Spaniſh-white ” 
Carnaticn IWhite and Black x 
Great-bearing, or Date red and white 
great Murry I 4Bona Magna, 
Agriote, or Murello Ma Spaniſh Plum 
Tradeskants Imperial 
Spaniſh or Blank run. Verdocha 
ders Hungarian 
Flanders Cluſter Green-Ofterly 
Prince Royal or Great Orange 
Flanders INarble Plum 
Double Bloſſom of tycq Pear. Plums 
ſorts Black | 


Engliſh Ciliegiberry- White 


n, as big as an in- Peſcod, 20r 3 forts. 


different {pple - - [Bullin 
Porti 0 
Cornelion Queen-Mother 


White belt 8 


e 


Th Names f ſeveral 
fonts of Apricocks, 


Vee” 


| | Tis HE Alger, or Ci- 


| 


Green, two forts. | 


Yellow comes clean 


from the ſtone 
Garles Nectorin 


[White Nectorin 


The Names. of FO 
ſorts of Peaches, ' 
Exſiann 


Ballons or Bellis is 
Musk Violet, or Violet 
Muſcate 

Princes 
Superintendent, it 
parts and is red at 
the ſtone 
Bell-cheveries 
Rumbullion 


50 
Depo 
White-monſie ier 
Bloody-monſier 
Black- peach 
Grand- Carnation 
Portingale 
_ Golding - 
Roman 
Slane 5 
Hollmans 
Virona 
Coleraine 
Arundel 
Malecotone 


Deroy 

Double bloſſom 
Iſland-man 

" Queens | 

Grand-Duke ' 

Brignal - .- 


— 


Grapes, 

1 
Allegant 
White-muſcadine 
Red -muſcadine 
Parſly- lead 
Black Curan- grape 
without ſtones 


White Curan grape 
Blew Frontignate, or 


—— Ef 
White Frontignate, or 
Muſcate 

Ray ſon- grape 


Grea- bur te 
B Fl iſh 
Great-blew 
White 


” 
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| Fig of Marcelles Queenings 
The little yellow . White 7 
The —_— fig Red CF 
Baſtard 
- Apples. \ |Genetings 
Ippinss IMNarget. apple 
Great -golding Famguſtion 
Selen or bay Pome- water 
ford f JM arygold-ſtoken 
Kentiſh ]Winter-ſtoken 
Kirten _ IJIs8age-apple 
KRuſſet IKoſe-apple 
Gren Flower of Kent 
White n Bel Winter braudin 
lebone Davy-apple 
Holland or Dutch Davy-gentile 
Musk „ Old- wife 
Carmel 1 Gaunt- apple 9 2100 
Roman French-bovillionn 
Carlile | Kentiſh-codling =. 
Italian Henretta-Marya 
| French | Kitchen-apple 
| Wanter-laſting. | Gilly-flower 
Summer-pippm {| Powel-apple 
Black-pippin TT pie wen 0 
Renets Rich- pomorom 
Golding IVzdite-Coſtatd n : 
Lincohiſhire + |Red-Coftard 
Ruſſert 14.74 Black- apple 
Kentiſh-ren PPome-paris 
Ruſſetings Rybon 
Conldings Hubard 
Blandring Violet 
Pear Sir Michael Stamps 
Red ruſſet A apple a | 
Harm: ruſſet  *[Pomenay | 
Harvie Cotten- apple . | 
 Royal-pearmain Seek no Father 
Winter 22-); Angelebit ae | 
Summer. pearmain Mxs. Clent apple 
Royabapple Boulton-greening 


Dutch 


Dutch n 

John- apple 1 
Orange- apple 

| 4 

Cider- apple 
Elliot-apple i. 
Genet-moyſe * 8 

Red-ſtreak 

Red - reed- ſtreck 


Nr 
Rimatin, or Pri- 
mitive Pear 

Early-chiſel 
Brunſwick 
Carval © 


Geneting-pear 
 Green-chilel © 
Marget 
or ein 
8 


ber Pig 
Obey, Yn Il 


Windfor, 2 
Sliper - JQ 


Rufket-katherine * 
Yellow-katherine : 
| King-katherine |. 
Winter kacherine 

| Burgamots mT 
"The Oringe 
Summer 
Winter ; 
Hamdens "EA 
Burgariot- Kh” f * 
Soveraige-mear | YI 


_—Yy — 


Summer-boncretien 
Winter-boncretien - 
Vellow- boncretien. % 


as ndfor, 


= Spanifh- warden 


Engliſh- warden 
Great - red- warden 


1 8 Parkinſan s warden 


HY > --. 
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% Winter-musſhi 
Isveet-william 
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Violet | 
Lordin . 


|Biſhops-tongues 
- | Ruſlet 
1 Green poperin a 
Great pop 

9 of Worce- 


-Poperin 


exrin 


Sherbone· pear 


Comie:pear 


Mrs Clint's-pear 
Colleraſhaw - 
Deadman-pear: 
Mullibuſh-pear 


. [Digby 
| Mempelier, a great 


2 


— 


N 9 
Garrets 


1 


Quinces flo 

Appleport oY N 

Pear-portingale 

Barbur x 

Engin 
. 
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Of the Ordering of the 
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And firſt of the Sowing of Peaſe. 01 


Ake notice, that the earlieſt ſorts are for the moſt part as 
| hardy, if not more hardy, than the moſt orginary Fiele- 
| Peaſe; they are ſown affer the manner of Field-Peale, 
or which is moſt ſuitable to our purpoſe, having only 
a deſign of laying down rules or directions proper to Gardening; 
you are to Dig your ground; or if it be much, and lie convenient, 
you may Plough it very well and Harrow.it, and then you may, as 
tome do, with a kind of a Plough call'@ a Drill, (as I think) and one 
Horſe to drawit, make "aw, trenches or gutters about a foot and 
a half aſunder, or leſs if the ground be not very rich, and about three 
inches deep, in the which you ſow your Peaſe, covering them 
with a Rake. I * N a quart of ordinary white Peaſe may ſow a- 
bout a Pole of ground, or if you ſow Peaſẽ in ſome ſmall quantity, as 
in a private Garden, it will be your beſt and handſomeſt way to 
range a line or two, and with the corner of a Howe to make your 
trails or gutters about ſuch a diſtance as aforeſaid; the reaſon. of 
this order is that you may the better go between them to gather 
your Peaſe without treading on them; alſo you may, obſerving 
order, go between and cut up the Weeds, and mould up your Peale 
with a Howe as occafion ſerves; you are to be careful ot you cov 
your Peaſe very well, and avoid ſcattering of any beſides, left it oc; 
caſion the Mice to ſearch farther, and meet with Peaſe; know 
alſo that you are to ſow your Peaſe ſomething thicker, when they _ 
are to undergoe the hazard of a Winter, then you need when 2 | 
ſow them in the Spring. After the fame. faſhion you are to low 
Rouncefal Peaſe; but a great deal thinner, and the ſpaces wider, be- 
| =; | cauſe 


< - 
* . 
- 
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cauſe they grow a great deal larger, eſpecially the great Maple; al- 
ſo Coe be well ſtuck with Ricks of a good length, eſpecially 
if the ground be very good, or that they grow under or near high 
Trees or Hedges, which will cauſe them to run up the higher; two 
rcwsof ſticks may ſerve for three rows of Peaſe, incline the heads 
of your ſticks inward towards-oneanother, that you may the better 
1 _ amongſt them; if they be not ſtuck well they will not bear ſo 
well, and will be apt to rot, eſpecially if the Weatherihunld prove 
very moiſt when they are well grown,and indeed other forts of Peaſe, 
it ſown on very rich ground, orincloſe places amongſt Trees,ought 
to be ſtuck; take notice that indifferent thin ſowing and good fſtic+ 
king are very neceſſary means to have good Crops of Peaſe, in ſuch 
Situations, ſome obſerve in ſmall Garden Ground, to ſet the Rounce- 
tal Peaſe about three or four inches aſunder, making three rows 
on a yard- wide bed, and ſtick them well, and if you ſet or ſow your 
Peaſe ont wk. too thick, then you may (when the danger of miſ- 
carriage by hard Weather, &c. is paſt). take up what you think will 
be too many to ſtand in that place, and ſet themin ſome other,and 
they will do as well as thoſe that remain unremoved, only Water 
them at their firſt planting , take notice that thoſe Peaſe you ſow ve- 
xy early, ire a pretty warm Situation, and rather dry than 
moiſt; * not after they are about three or four inches high, 
to dab up the mould a little to your Peaſe on each ſide of them with 
! a Howe, cutting up the Weeds likewiſe, if any be amongſt them. 
Know — _ it — not 8 to beſtow RY — ſoil it 
on your Peale-ground, except it- be very poor, not only in w_ 
of your Peaſe; which will ripen ſooneſt — t midling 
ground, but in regard of the Crop of Turn ips which you may have 
- after your Peaſe are ripe and gone, which are beſt and ſweeteſt 1 
- when they grow on a ground not very rich or forc't with dung. The 1 
Seaſon to ſow your Peaſe, is about Alballontide, either a little be- 1 
fore or a little after for the forwardeſt. And likewiſe from Febrr- 4 
ary, until the end of April, ſometimes in May, if of a very quick 4 | 
© Kind, as Hot-fpurs or the like, the which ſorts being ſown in the 
Spring on an indifferent ground, I mean not too rich, nor very poor, | 
may bring Peafredsfit togatherineight or nine Weeks, if exceſs of 
wet hinder rot, or the ground is not of a cold or wet nature. - ii 
- ©: Beans are to be ſet about a foot or ſomewhat more aſunder every ü 
Way, eſpecially if the ground be rich, or much over-ſhadowell with l 
Irees or high Hedges; or they may be ſown or ſet in the form as j 
P eaſe in trails or gutters, (allowing about a foot and a half between } 


each 


— 
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each row, and ſetting your Beans about half a foot aſunder; beicare- 
ul to cover them well, left the Mice aye om you of part of your 


Crop; be careful to keep your ground clean from Weeds amongſt 


your Beans with a good ſharp Howe. as oft as occaſion requires. Some 


tcp theirPeans whillt they are very young as about half azoot high, 
the which may cccaſion them to branch the hetter, and ſo yaeld the 
more profit; but where this good Husbandry is uſed, your B:ans 
muſt not be {et too thick or near together. Others do not top their 
Feans till they be about two foot high, or more, to the end their 
Beans may ripen the better together, that ſo they may have their 


Crop c in good time, that they may ſow their ground with Tur- 
neps; cthers ſo ſoon as they have the chiefeſt of their Crop off, do 


cut their Bean ſtalks within a little of the ground, which often bc- 
caſions a new Crop from the ſame Beans. The Seaſon for ſetting 


| 


Beans is from Albollardtide to the end of May, but moſt common-- 


Iy in February and March in private Gardens; there is but few ſets 
in December and February, except the Weather be very mild. 

$ 1 ; 10 iy (35 2311243 DY - 15478: 51 f 
f the Sowing of Parſnips and Carruts, c. 
F.. |, you are to take care, that your ground be competently rich 


or hearty for the purpoſe, if not to beſtow ſome dung or foil 


thercon, that ſo you may not dig and ſow to no purpoſe; if your 
trench it at leaſt a ſpit, a paring and a Hovelling; ſo likewiſe if it 


be weedy and ſowre, and in your trenching to lay your ground in 


ridges, it will mellow and fweeten the better. The order or man- 
ner is, firſt to make a trench (where you are begin to dig) about 
two feet wide or more, and of what po think fit, and fo to 
obſerve a conſtant order both for breadth an 

the next trench is to be, firſt pare in re e e the 
grcund only the breadth your trench is to be, aud 1t into the 


*% 


| bottom cf your firſt trench, and then dig and turn your ſpits, filling 


up your former trench, and after ſhdvel up the crums, and lay them 


os top, and 5 — er until yt * cart wy 
what you will; if you fee cauſe, and your groumd nil beanit, du 
may dig your ground two ſpits deep, and then in the ſpring, when 


ycu are to ſow your ground, you are to level it, digging it about 


half a ſpit deep or leſs, rather then turn upany Weeds, c. Some 
4 n fone and then 


do only dig their ground in the Winter but | 
when they ſtir it in the Spring to ſow, they art apt to turn the 


Weeds or top of their greund up again, which cauſeth the Weeds 


0. 
- 


ground be of a ſtiff or cloungy nature, it will be your, beſt way to 


depthzaakqthen where | 


neither ſow any twice, which is apt to be done when one ſows by 


to multiply and ſpring up before their Crop; but if your ground be 
mellow in for ae you may only pare the Weeds clean, 
and ſo let it reſt until the Spring, and then dig it when you are to 
ſow it, only if need require you may ſpread yeur dung om ic, and let 
it lie all the Winter; but they that have much ground to dig and 
ſow, find a great convenience in trenching andmaking as much ground 
ready againſt the ſpring as may be, beſides the benefit of mellowing 
and ſweetning it. Another thing I would have you take notice ot, 


and that is that you do not ſo one ſort of Crop too often upon one 


and the ſame piece of ground, but ſow it with'changeable Crops, 
eſpecially Parſnips and Carrots, the which being ſown tod often 
without change, will be apt' to canker, rot, or be very apt to be 
Worm: eaten, although the ground be maintained very rich, I do 
not ſpeak this of the great-garden grounds in or near Lendoxn, where 


their grounds are in a manner made new and freſh once in two or 


three Years; by dung or ſoil and good trenching; fo that their 
ground is as it were new and freſh tor one and the ſame kind of 
Crops every Year. Again, if the ground he Green-{woard ground 
yu care muſt be to take but thin ſpits, and cut or break it well, e- 
pecially if you intend it for roots the ſame Year, or you may obſerve 
a kind of trenching, by paring the ſwoard into the trench, and ſo 
digging your ground in order with thin ſpits; if it be of a ſtiff na- 
ture it will be your beſt way to let it have the benefit of the Win- 
ter Froſt to mellow or ſweeten it; and then it will likewiſe work the 


better when you come to ſow it; you are to conſider of what nature 


and temper ground is, for there are ſome ſorts that are of a kind of 
ſtiff or cloungy nature, and will not fall fmooth and handſome under 
the Rake, except it hath lain three or four days after the digging, 

for ſuch ground you muſt deter your ſowing until you find your 


ground will rake. And ſo on the contrary, ſome grounds will babe 


and lie ruff, if they be not ſown quickly a er ĩt is digged; but in all 
| —— beſt to ſow, rather in a dry time, than in a moiſt, if it 

raked or trod in a wet time, they will be apt to bake or bind, ſo 
as your Seed cannot get out of the ground: the manner of e, 


your Parſnips, Carrots or Onions is, having prepared your ground, 
you are if it be to beſown in great quarters, and not trod into beds, 


with a Howe, or any other convenient thing, to mark or trace 
it out into ſeveral flips or ſpaces, of ſuch a bredth as you think fit 
for your ſowing, whether brand-caft or other wiſe ; your traces are 
aruletoyou, that you may {ow your ground in order and miſs none, 


gueſs. 
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gueſs, Sow your Seed as equal as you can, but be careful you do» 
not ſcw too thick, but yet better a little too thick than too thin, 
for ycu may help too thick whenyou cannot add where any is want- 
ting: and then you are to rake it only fo as to cover your Seed, the 

vhich twice in a place may be ſufficient, that is, once from you, and 
lightly back again in the ſame place; but if you do beſtow more 
raking, youare to do it ſo lightly as not to uncover your Seed again; 
but it ycur ground be ſandy, or other very light ground, it will not 
be ycur wolſt way to tread it all over, leaving a very little diſtance 

between every foot ing, and by ſo doing, you may both cover your 
Seed better, and make your work the handſomer ; they that ſow a 
great deal, may in the ſtead of raking it by hand, harrow in their 
Seed; but if you love to fee your work lie very level and ſinooth, be 
careful to level well before you ſow, leſt by endeavouring to bring 
that to paſs afterwards, you rake your Seeds in heaps. Tou are in 
caſe your ground be of aclungy or ſtiff nature, to break the clods with 
more labcur and diligence, left if it lie over ruff, you bury your 
Seed, or be more troubled to rake your ground when it 1s ſown ; 
they that bave but a little to ſow, and if it be of ſuch a nature as it 
will notrake, they muſt cover their Seed b 3 in with aSpade; 
it is likewiſe a ſure and good way to ſpittle in Seed where the ground 
is very light and apt to fall ſmooth, for by ſpitling you may be ſure 

to cover your Seed well, and thereby ſave a Week or a Fortnights 

- growth, in caſe a dry Seaſon ſhould happen upon the ſowing of your: 

Seed. You may max a littleLettice-ſeed with your Parſnip or Car- 
rot Seed; take heed you do not put in too much, left you do ſpoil 
your Roots, for they will hinder very much if over- many; or you: 
may put a few Carrot · ſeed amongſt your Parſnips, and ſo on the 
contrary. Alſo ifyour ground be very rich, you may ſprinkle a 
Radiſh-ſced amongſt your Roocs.. | | 


The Seaſon for ſowing your Parſnips is either in February or March, 
tor it is a very hardy Seed, but yet would not be ſown later than 

March, for it doth lie a while in the ground before it ſpring : 
I have known ſome ſow Parſnips in the beginning of November, and 
ſometimes in Ofober, and do very well; but from February, to mid- 
March is a very ſure and good Seaſon. 8 

Carrots may be ſown from February to the end of April, but if you 
begin in February, the d ought not to be of a cold or wet con- 
ſtitution, the middle of March is a very ſure and good Seaſon. The 
next thing to be conſidered is that after your Roots are come up 
about two or three inchesabove ground, defer not to weed * if 


* 


— 


ſooner the better; for if they ſhould be much over-grown and ſtunt- 
ed for want of timely weeding or ſizing, they will never amount to 
that profit or goodneſs which otherwiſe they might have done by 
timely and good Husbandry; within a ſhort time after they are 


weeded, before they ſmother another, you are to ſize them, by 


plueking up, or which is better, by the uſe of a-ſharp Howe to cut 
up, leaving none nearer than a good ſpan aſunder or thereabout, and 
by performing this Husbandry pretty timely, both your labour will 


be leſs, and your profit more; if your ground be very rich, you are 


to give the more diſtance, becauſe the tops or blades will be ſo rank 
that they will much hinder one another in thriving in the roots. 
Onions may be fown either in February, March, or April, for to 
dry, to be ſpent all the Winter after, but to uſe green in Sallets, c, 
you may ſow from April to the end of Augaf. Let them be timely 


weeded, and likewiſe ized, by pulling them up where they grow'too 


thick, that they may be about three Fingers or near a Hand-breadth 


aſunder, if you deſire to have your Onions great, which they will be, 


if the ground be good, and timely thinned as aforeſaid. You may 
ſow a feu Leek-ſeeds amongft them, if you defire to have them great; 
and then if you deſire to improve them farther, you may take them 
up, and lay them pretty deep, and according to rheir depth, they 
will white and grow larger it the ground be = you may lay them 


when your Onions are ripe or ſomewhat after, you may if you will 


ſcatter a few Parſnip, Carrot, or Radiſh Seeds amongſt your Oni- 
ons; they will be great, and a few will do no hurt or hindrance to 


our Onions. You may obſerve the ſame order for ſowing Onions, 
as of other Roots, either on beds or large pieces of ground, either 


ſpitled in, or trod and raked. 

p Tamnips ond their Ordering. dE 

rtr Hey are uſually ſown on the ſame ground where forward Peaſe 
1 or Beans grew; they ſpend ſweeteſt being ſown on an indiffe- 
rent midling ground, for being ſown either too early, or on ground 


very rieb; they ſpend either ſtrong or bitter, and many of themare 
apt to rot; they prove very gobd, being fown on a fallo intended 


for Barley, &c. The beſt Seaſons to-ſow them in, is from the be- 


ginning or middle of Fane, to the middle of July, it is not very ſure. 


to ow later; they are likewiſe fon in March, 4, and Aly 
for forward ſpending; but as they ate oft ſabje& to miſcarry, being 


| _ if they do, they laſt good but a A ; 1t ĩs a uſual thing to ſow. 
RA. : : twice 
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- twice or thrice ſome Years before they take, by reaſon of a ſmall Bug 
called the Garden flea, and there is no remedy but patience and 
ſowing again. The order of ſowing is, if you Plough your ground 


for them, you are to harrow it once in a place beſore you ſow, and 
then harrow it once or twice in a place, as need requires, to 
make it lie fine and ſmooth, it will be the eaſier and better to howe 


when the Turneps come up. They are ſown either Brand-caſt or - 


. otherwiſe; the quantity of Seed which may ſerve an Acre of ground, 


is 2 Pound and an half, but with moft three Pound is ſown upon an 
Acre. They are to be ſized as other Roots, rather wider aſunder 
than leſs, about eight or nine inches is a good convenient ſcantling; 
it is the Seaſon of the Year or the difference of ground, which makes 
the difference either in goodneſs or badneſs of Turneps; for as 1 ſaid, 
the too early ſowing cauſeth them to ſpend ſtrong or ſticky, ſo like- 


_ . wiſe their being ſown in Ground too rich, will make them ſpend very 


flrong, and many, both too early ſown, and on too rich a ground, 


- 


will cauſe many of them to rundown like Rapes, whereas the ſame 
- fort of Seed ſown ſeaſonably on an indifferent midling ground, they 

will both ſpend ſweet, and keep to their kind; as to the ſhape, 
there are ſeveral ſorts of Turneps, and all good, but the red ſided 
is generally moſt accounted, for the fweeteft and beſt to ſow early ; but 


the yellow Turnep ſpends drieſt and firmeſt ; the long is the moſt 


watry, but à good ſweet Root; there are other good ſorts, but let 
this be ſufficient for the ordering of Turneps, Cc. 1 


. 


Of Radiſhes and their Ordering. 


WWI deſireth to have Radiſhes good and betimes, muſt make 


his ground very good, otherwiſe they will be Worm-eaten, - 
aud run up to Seed, and never be fit to eat. The order of preparing 


the ground, is as foHoweth ; firſt, if you deſire to begin very time- 


ly, as in January and beginning of February, you are to make choice 
ot a warm Situated place, and then to provide a pretty quantity of 
green or new Stable dung and litter together, according to the quan- 
tity of ground you intend to ſow ; for if it be forthe uſe of a private 
Family, a little bed at a time will be ſufficient, for they that deſire 
to have them all the Spring and Summer, muſt be ſowing every 
Fortnight according to their ſpending : being provided as aforefaid, 


you are to trench in your dung in ſome pretty quantity, and in ſuch 


order, that the dung in one trench may touch the'dutg of the next, 


that your ground may be Husbanded every where alike ; as for the 


depth, you may uſe your diſcretion, and as your ground wall bears | | 


- 
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be ſufficient for the purpoſe ; but if you will not be at the coſt of 
trenching, good digging may ſerve, laying your ground in good or- 
der, and breaking the clods as occaſion requires; and if you cannot 
get new Stable dung, which is beſt for this purpoſe, than any old 
Straw, or old caft Hay, or any other dung you can get, yet the 


lighteſt is beſt for trenching, and the rotteneſt to dig in an ordina- 


ry way, but it your ground be not very good at preſent for your 
purpoſe, your beſt and ſureſt way is, after you have trench'd or dig- 
ged it, to ſcat er ſome very rotten dung converted to mould, or the 
bottom of a Wood-ſtack, or ſome Lime-rubbiſh of old Walls, well 
cleanſed from Bricks, or the like, whereby your ground will be fit 
for the aforeſaid purpoſe, or any the like; your ground being made 
ready as aforeſaid, and the Seaſon come, you are to ſow your Seed 
pretty thick, either on beds or large quarters; if on beds or bor- 
ders, your beſt way is to ſpittle it in, turning your hand in the work- 
ing, fo as to cover your Seed, and then to fmooth it over either 
with a Rake, or the back of your Spade; but if you ſow greater 
quantities, then you are, as I formerly ſaid of Carcots,-to tread in 
your Seeds, and then lightly to Rake it over; be careful to ſow and 
tread your ground in a dry day left it bind. 3 
When your Radiſhes are come up, and the danger of miſcarriage 
by hard Weather and the Birds be paſt, you are to cull or thin them, 
that they may ſtand about three Fingers breadth aſunder or thexea- 


bout, which may be ſufficient for the more forward ſowings; but 


for the more later ſowings, they muſt have more diftance, becauſe 


the tops or leaves will grow more rank and large, and wilt cauſe them 


to neck for Seed before they are come to any convenient ſize for uſe; 
fo likewiſe if your later ſowings are near Hedges, or the like, they 


will be apt to run up and neck before they are good for any thing, 


therefore let them have the more diſtance given them. | 
Tanke notice, that the more early ſowings do commonly take bet- 


ter than the midling, I mean, of March or April; becauſe then the 


Sun begins to have ſome power, and the ground is apt to be dryer ; 
but the chief reaſon is, then the Garden- fly is very brief, which will 
deſtroy or ſtunt them without often:watering, and fo more and more, 
till May be paſt, except the Weather prevent; butin caſe of dry 


Weather, you muſt ply your Radiſhes with Water, and in ſo doing, 


your Radiſhes will get ſtrength, and be out of the danger of the fly 
quickly; . care muſt be to Keep the Chaffinches from your 

y at the firſt ſpr inf is out of the ground, for. they 
2 | 2 g . 


p 5 _ 
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for if your dung be covered but halt a foot thick with mould, in may 
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will pull them up, and eat only the two firſt leaves that peep, where. 
by you may quickly loſe your Crop of Radiſhes; for prevention you 
axe to ſhoot ſome of thoſe kind of Birds, and pull them, and ſcatter 
their Heads and Feathers all about where you fow your Seed, and ſo 
long as they keep freſh, thoſe Birds will not trouble you, but be ſure to 
ſtrew new Feathers as you ſee occaſion, until your Crop be well come 
up, and the leaves ſpread, and then they will not meddle with them, 
you may if you will, and if your ground be ſufficient, have a Crop 
of Carrots or Paſnips on the ſame ground amongſt your Radiſhes, - 
but then you muſt be ſure to cull them betimes, and give them the 
better diſtanee; as alſo to draw them off as ſoon as they are ready, 
leſt you ſpoil your other Crop: Take notice, that although I faid, 
ſpeaking of the preparing of your ground, that half a foot thickneſs 
of mould might be ſufficient above the dung for Radiſhes, yet if you 
intend a Crop of Parſnips or Carrots amongft them, then it is beſt to 
allow an ordinary ſpit deep of mould above your trench dung if it be 
very new; the Seaſon for ſowing is, as I ſaid, from January until Sep- 
tember, iſ any deſire to have them ſo late; but it is only the black 
Radiſh that is ſown ſo late, and only of ſome few for Autumn or Win- 
ter ſpending : Take notice, that Radiſhes ſown after the midſt of 
June, do not run up to Seed as the forward fowings do. 8 
Lettice is very hardy, and may be ſown as early and as late as Ra- 
diſhes, either on Heads alone, or thinly ſcattered amongft other 
things, as Beans, Carrots; and if you deſire to have ſome Cabbage, 
they muſt be ſown thin, or quickly to cull them a good diſtance a- 
ſunder, and in ſo doing, you may have your deſire if your kind be 
right for the purpoſe; they that love them, muft ſow them often, be- 
cauſe the firſt ſowings will ſoon run up to Seed. | 
Spinage is ſown both early and late, and is very hardy: they that 
deſire to have it all the Summer tor their uſe, muſt ſow it very often, 
for it quickly runs up to Seed in the Spring and Summer Months; if 
you would have it grow very large, then your beſt way is to ſow it 
very thin, or ſtray amongſt other convenient Crops, where it may 
not ſpoil other things, or on beds alone, or trails on the Hedges of 
other beds: It is is uſually ſown about Fames-tide or Bartholomew-tide, 
to uſe in the Winter or Spring, and uſually doth-not run up to Seed 
ſo ſoon as that which is ſown early in the Spring. 


Garden Creſſes and Charvil are ſown very often in the Spring and 


Summer Months, to uſe together as a very acceptable Salletto many; 
alſo Charvil is ſown about James. tide or Bartholomew, to uſe in the 
Spring, and of ſome it is ſown oft on hot beds to uſe in the 9 


2 — 


con Sallet is ſown about James. tide or ſooner, to uſe in the Spring 
r „ EE $44 
Sweet Chervil, the Seed is beſt ſet or ſown as ſoon as it is ripe, but 


if ſown in the Spring, it may chance to lie in the ground until the 


Spring following. | £ 
Purſlane is ſown in April or May, it is ſomething tender; they 
that would have it betimes, muſt make a liot bed tor it, after the 
manner of a Cowcumber-bed, or ſow it on a Cowcumber-bed after 
the Cowcufmbers are planted out, it loves a pretty deal of Water in 
dry Weather; if you would have it grow great for to pickle, you 
muſt draw it up when it is about two or three inches high, and pick 
it out pretty thin in good ground, keeping it moiſt, eſpecially at firſt 
lanting out, many times it will be as forward to cut for uſe, being 
own about the end of April, or beginning of May, as that which 
is ſown in mid-March without a hot bed, if it be helpt. with often 
watering, in caſe of dry Weather. 

Aliſanders are ſown about Midſummer or later, to be ſpent in the 
Spring; chiefly in Lent, as ſoon as the Seed is ripe, is a ſure and 
good time, ſow them in any by-place, although it be ſomething 

ady. | Y 3 fl 
Red Beets are ſown in the Spring, either ſtray among your O- 
nions, or other Roots, or the Seed prickt out on Beds pretty thin, 
that they may be great to uſe for Sallets, or to garniſh Diſhes : And 


Skerrets require a rich ground, inclining rather to moiſture than 


drowth ; they are ſown of Seed very thin among other things in 
February or March; but the ſureſt way in ordinary grounds, is to 
ſet them of ſlips; being youu as ſingle as may be, and ſet on the 
edges of your Onion- beds, or about half a foot or more, which is 


beft aſunder on beds by themſelves in ground that 1s good, for then 


they will be fit for uſe the Winter and Lent following; if they be 
ſet too thick, or above one ſlip in a place, they will ſtarve one ano- 
ther; they are apt to Canker, and therefore require freth and well 


ſeaſoned ground by Winter Husbandry. Scorzonera, cr V ipers-grafs;- 
the roors are uſed by ſome, as Skerrets or Parſnips, they are encrea-. 
ſed either by ſowing the Seeds, or by parting and ſetting the tops 


of the roots when the roots are taken up for uſe; alſo the roots be- 
ing cut or broken into ſeveral pieces and ſet in good ground, not over 
dry, will in ſhort time yield conſiderable increaſe; about 8 or 9 
inches aſunder is a convenient diſtance : They are held to be very 
cordial and excellent in Fevers, as I have had experience thereof fe- 


veral times; the Spring is the beſt Seaſon, yet I have ſet of them 
___ Haſſe- 


moſt times in the Year with good ſucceſs. _- 
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Horſe-radiſh is encreaſed by ſetting the upper part or tops of the 
root, and by ſprouts ſpreading from the elder roots, alſo by pieces 
of roots left in the ground accidentally, or purpoſely cut or broken _ 
off for that purpoſe ; they have a large Seaſon, even from one end 
of the Year to the other; chiefly the Spring, the better the ground, 
the ſpeedier will your profit be. | 8 | 

Tarragon is enereaſed by ſetting the tops or ſlips, but beſt and 

- ſooneſt by ſprouts that run from the roots, which it doth yield in- 
different plentiful if the ground be good; it the tops or ſtalks be cut 
down towards the Winter, and a little rotten dung laid on it, it will 

cauſe it to ſpring the luſtier and better in the Spring, when it is 
chiefly in uſe either of itſelf, with Oil, or amongſt other Sallet herbs: 

The Seaſon is the Spring, if you et it of tops or branches, keep it 

moiſt until it hath taken root. 5 wy . 

French or Kidney Beans may be ſet any time, from the beginning 
of April, to the middle of May; they are ſoinething tender, there- 

fore they that would ſow them to have them with the firſt, are t 

ſow them on a prettywarm bed, or ſo as you may defend them in caſe 
of cold, or cold wet Weather; and when the Weather is pretty 

mild they may plant them out in ranges or rows, about ſeven or eight 
inches or leſs aſunder, and about fifteen plant inches between each 
row, and to Water them at firſt planting; they are very apt to grow. 


% 


if the Weather be warm, and when they are well taken, you may. 
flick them with pretty tall ſticks if the Ground be very good, two 
rows of ſticks to three rows of Beans, or you may ſtick a few ſhort- 
er ſticks in the middle row; it you love ſuch kinds of Fruit as this, 
then it will be a very good way to provide your ſelf of that ſort of 
Peaſe called * ; | Fes * $4 
Sugar Peaſe, which is to be dreſt and eaten after the ſame manner 
28 French Beans, and may be ſown earlier, and be fit to ſpend before 
the French Beans are ready; you may ſow them in Febrnary or March, 
and ſtick them as French Beans: Both theſe and French Beans being 
gathered young, ſpend the ſweeter and better. CS 
The gray kind I take to be the beſt. - ST, 
White or curled Endive, if it be ſown to Still, and that you may 
ſave Seed of it, the Spring is the Seaſon; but it to white and uſe in 
Autumn and beginning of Winter for Sallet, as it is moſt common- 
ly, then your Seaſon is from the middle of Fre to the end of Jul, - 
not much Jater on good ground, and not very thick, that ſoit may 
grow the larger, and come on the quicker, and then as you have oc- 
caſion, or as the Seaſon requires, you may white it any of ew mage 
ions | — 
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following; firſt dig or trench a piece of ground, according to the 

uantity you deſire to white, and then by a line for orderand hand- 
2 with ſuch a ſtick as we uſually ſet Beans, make holes, and 
having gathered the leaves of each Plant together in your Hand, ſet 
it up to the very top of the leaves, and by planting it pretty near 
together you will fave ground, and the ſetting of one Plant will be 
the cloſing of the former, and ſave ſome labour, and by this means 
you may quickly have it for your uſe: Another way is, firſt ſow your 
Seed on a bed or ſtay amongſt other props, and when it is grown up 
about a handful high or leſs, you may plant it in order on beds not 
too thick, but fo as it may grow large, the ground muſt be very 
good for the purpoſe, and when the Seaſon draws near ta uſe it, on 
a dry day, when your Plants are dry, you may gather thetop of each 
Plant together, and tie them pretty cloſe with a piece of Baſs, and 
in a litth time the inmoſt part of your Plant will be white and criſp, 
and fit for uſe ; theſe ways are ſure and good, if too much wet do 
not ſpoil and cauſe it to rot; ſome do white their Endive and other 
forts of Sallet of like uſe by laying them in Sand or Earth, either 
within or without Doors, ſome by covering their Herbs with dun 
or litter, which if tied up ficſt, will be ſomething better. By theſe 
means or ſuch like, divers ſorts of Herbs are or may be whited, as 

Sellony or Smallage, ſweet Parfley, Cardones, Succory, Ic. where- 

by it is made more criſp and acceptable to many. 

Cabbages and Colwarts are ſown of Seed between * 

- Bartholomew tide, alſo in February and March, but thoſe ſown about 
James tide are for the moſt part more ſure, and earlier in Cabba- 
ging; but yet if your Seed be of the early kind, they will come to 


perfection very quick, although ſown in the Spring. The ordering 


of them is, after they are come up about an handful high or lets, 


. (whether they were ſown on beds together, or aſtray amongſt other 
Crops, as Turneps, or Michaelmas Onions as they are called) they 


are to be drawn up and ſet in ſome thinner order, either ſet vr laid 
up, to the ſetting on of the leaves, in rows, about fix inches between 


each row, and about four or five inches aſunder, and fo to remain 


until the Spring, and then in February, March, April, or May, you 
may take them up and plant them in ſome thinner order, where they 


may Cabbage; you muſt dung the ground pretty well where you 


plantithem, either on the edges of your quarters where you ſow your 
Carrots, or, which is in my judgment better, in a quarter or piece 
of ground together by themſelves, about three foot aſunder or little 
leſs, and when they are pretty well grown, and the Weeds are 


ſome- 


4 F 
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have by your Summer Plants, they wi 
when your Winter Plants are periſhed and gone by the Winters Froſt, 
and their more forward growing to perfection; you are to ſee to 
your Seed when it is coming up both the early and the later ſowings, 


4 


ſomewhat grown up amongſt them, you are with a Howe to cut up 


te Weeds, and draw them up round about each Plant with your 
Howe, the which will be ſome advantage to your Cabbages as well 5 


as the ground; thoſe” which are ſown in the Spring or riſing of the 
Yeat, are to be raiſed on a hot bed, or amongſt your earlieft ſown 


Sallet, otherwiſe they will not Cabbage to any good purpoſe, except 


they be of the Dutch or earlieſt ſorts ; yet this advantage Book 4 7 
continue green and ſoun 


otherwiſe you may loſe your Labour and Seed, by thoſe ſmall Birds 
called Chaffinches, which will pull up and eat your Plants as ſoon as 


they peep out of the ground, and all that lieth uncovered of your 
Seed, the way of prevention is, if you ſow on a bed, to cover it- 


with ſome old Nets, which many uſe, or elfe to ſhoot, or by other 


means get ſome of the aforeſaid Birds- and ſcatter the ground with 

their Feathers, the which I have found very effectual fo long as the 

' Feathers keep any thing freſh ; thus you are to do until your Plants 
are pretty gole, and then they will not meddle with them: Alſo you 
are, when the Butter- flies begin to be buſie, to view and over lo: kx 


your Cabbage, and when you find any of their Spawn (which are 
divers ſmall yellow ſpecks) you are to rub them with your Thumb, 
and ſo prevent their — And this is much eaſier and leſs trou- 


bleſom, than when they are come to maturity, the which muſt be 


deſtroy d, otherwiſe they will deſtroy your labours and your profit 
together; there is another, and a worſe miſchief incident to Cab- 


bages happening ſome Years that are dry, and in ſome dry grounds; 
it isa ſmall Fly, which caſts her Span on Cabbages, and makes them 
look as it were mouldy, and where they do prevail much, it doth ſo 
Venom the Plant, that it even ſtifles them: It is very tedious to de- 


ſtroy them, but yet taken in time, and diligently followed, they may 


be maſtered. Now for the ſaving of their Seed, it is after this manner, 
about Odober or November, or after, when Froſts begin to be fre- 
quent and gf continuance; you are to take up the Cabbage you deſire 
to ſave for Seed (which ſhould be hard and well grown, and it will be 


ſo much forwarder to break out for Seed when Seaſon ſerves; yet 


ſometimes I have been forc'd to help forward by cutting the Cabbage 


on the top with a croſs cut) and then if you will, you may wrap an 


old Cloath, piece of Baſs-mat, or Straw about the root, and lay it 
in ſome Cellar or by- Room, or hang it up until the end of February, 


- 
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or beginning of March, and then to plant it in ſome temperate place 
not too hot and dry. (Some inſtead of houſing, do plant them in 
ſome convenient place pretty deep, and then cover them with earth 
until the Spring, and then uncover th tops of them,) you may 

lant it up to the ſetting on of the leaves, and let it reſt unti 
forth its Seed. The Stems of good Cabbages will bear as good Seed, 
as of a whole Cabbage, if you preſerve them from rotting until the 
Spring; you muſt have a care to keep your Cabbage - talks of Seed 
from breaking with the Wind, by bearing them up with Rakes or 


poles faſt tied. | | — 
Colliflower - ſeed is likewiſe ſown at the ſame Seaſons as Cabbages, 
but for the moſt part on hot beds (alſo amongſt early Radiſn, and 


betimes in the Spring,) the manner is to make a bed of good new 


dung and litter together, of what length you think fit for the quan- 
tiy of Seed you deſire to ſow, about 2 foot and half thick may be 
ſufficient, or two foot; if you begin very early, lay it in order, and 
tread it well, and cover your dung with about a Hand breadth deep 
of good mould, making proviſion to keep your mould from crumb- 


ling or falling off the edges of your bed; then you are to ſow your 


Seed not over thick, and covering it about an inch deep or lefs with 
fine mould, then, you are to Arch your bed all over, that you may 
cover it the better from cold or wet Weather; you muſt upon all 


opportunities when the Air is temperate; uncover them, and harden 
them by degrees, and when your Plants are about two or three inches 


. 
* 


high, make another bed of leſs ſubſtance than your firſt, and be 
of a fit temper, that is, as warm as the bed from whence you are to 


plant, eſpecially if it be very early, you are to prick them out about 
three Fingers breadth aſunder or lefs, not forgetting to water them 


n all occaſions as need 9 you are to ſhadow your Plants | 
f ſunny Weather, and ſo let them grow 


until they have got ſome convenient ſtrength, and fit to be planted 


after new planting, in caſe 


where they may flower; the ground where you are to plant them, 
ought to be made rich with dung, and therf in ſome handſom order 
about two foot aſunder or little more, you are toſet your plants; cus 
them from off your bed with mould about every Plant, and ſo ro 
plant them that the ground — low about each Plant, after the 
faſhien of a Bole or a Baſon, the better to hold Water, being poured 


to them, which they ought to have pretty plentiful in caſe of dry 
Weather; ſeldom and ſlight watering will eauſe them to run to 
flower before they have ſufficient ſtrength to · bring forth a good or 
large flower; if you fow for W _ Plants as about Fames-tids, or 
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a little after, you are to make a bed of an indifferent temper, and A 


when your Plants are about three inches high, yoa are to provide a 
new bed in ſome convenient warm Situated place of a good ſubſtance, 
the better to hold warmth à good while, laying a convenient coat 
ol mould thereon , if your bed be made moſt of Straw indifferently 
mixed with dung, that it may rather be of a fine continued warmth 
than very hot, it will be the better, and then fo prick out your Plants 
about two or three inches aſunder, according to the largeneſs or ſmal- 
neſs of growth, and then to Arch your Bed with poles or hoops, 
and poles tied at length, that you may the better cover your Bed or 
Beds when extream weather comes, as Froſts, Snow,or much Rain : It 
ui not be you beſt way to cover your Plants except at the firſt 
planting, in cafe of hot Sun ſhine Weather, only for two or three 
days until they have taken new root, and then only in the heat of 
the day, until extream Weather come in, and then you are care- 
fully to cover them, but yet to take all the opportunities you may to 
give them Air; for you muſt know, the more they are covered the 
_ tenderer they will be, and ſo the more apt to miſcarry in caſe of neg- 


lect in extream Weather: And thus you may be furniſhed with Win- 


ter Plants, whereby you may ſave Seed if your kind be good, and be 
ſure to have good forward Colliflowers, if your ground be not want- 
ing in richneſs and convenient moiſture ; if when you Plant them at 
large, you do not cut them off your bed with mould about the root, 
they will be apt to ſtant, and then the Garden fly will be apt to take 
them and very much hinder them, without watering and ſhadow- 
ing of them for ſome time from the Sun, help them forward again. 
HFartichoaks are raiſed or increaſed chiefly by the ſlips of Plants, 
either in March, April, or ſometimes in May, according as the Win- 


ter or their Hasbandry hath favoured them; ſome do plant in Sep- 


tember, and with diligent covering in Winter may ſucceed , but the 


ſure Seaſon is the riſing of the Year, the ordering of them is as fol- 
Joweth : The ground whereon you plant your Kartichoaks ought to 


be very good, or at leaſt made ſo by trenching or digging in good 
fore of dung, and then if you will you may ſow-a Crop of Onions, 
Radiſh, or a ſprinkling of Carrots, and a few of Lettice amongſt them 
the firſt Year, and having ſown your ground, you may range your 
line, and by it plant your Hartichoak ſlips about three foot aſunder 

retty deep, cloſing the ground to your Plant with your Heel on that 
lide contrary to the Sun, that there may be a low place the better to 
hold the Water within compaſs, that ſo it may ſoak to the root, 
and not ſpread about; and incaſe the Weather be dry when you * 
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it will be a ſure and good way to lay a little Litter or other Straw | 
thin and lightly upon each Plant, to keep off the heat of the Sun un- 
til they be rooted, and in ſo doing, one watering will be better than 
two or three without it; and be ſure. that what Crop you ſow a- 
monegſt Hartichoaks, take the firſt opportunity ta Husband it, that 

it may be drawn off as ſoon as poſſible may be, left you hinder your _—_— 
Hartichoaks : For you may have good Hartichoaks the firſt Tear if bl 
2 ground be rich, and watering be not wanting in caſe of dry [ 

eather, and remember that ſo foon as your Choaks are come to i 
perfection and fit for uſe, to cut them down cloſe to the ground, leaves | 
and all, and by fo doing, your Hartichoaks will gather flips and | 
firength before the Winter, and your Planta the fivnget and for- | 
warder in the Spring; alſo if you have any Crop amongft your Har- 
tichoaks, it will have the more Air and liberty to come to perfe- 
Cion. . If : os e 
Alſo about the end of Ofober, or in November, you are to trenen 
up your ground amongſt your Hartichoaks, lay ing it up in ridges, 
ſo as every row of Plants or Hartichoak Stocks may ſtand in the mid- 
dle of a ridge, for their better preſervation in the Winter- ſeaſon, 
alfo Iaying dung ſome in every trench, and withal having a care that 

you do not diſturb or prejudice the root of your Hartichoaks at that 3 

time of the Year, left they ſhould not ſufficiently recover to with- = 

i ſtand the injury of the following Winter; but if this ſeem to be too g 

much trouble or coſt, then you may open the ground a little about ä 
every Stock or Root, and lay in ſome dung round about, and then ö 

- rite up the mould about it, and take notice that the more light or q 
ſtrawie your dung is, the better it preſerves your Stocks from the 4 1 

Froſt, although the other affords more virtue and nouriſhment in the 
growing time of the Year : or you may do thus; firſt dig your Har 
tichoak-plot all over, and cut off all the flagging leaves both on the 
tops and ſides, and then lay a coat of dung all over amongſt your 

Hartichoaks, eſpecially about each Stock, and ſo let it reſt until the 


— 
— — — 
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8 Spring, and then in the Month of March, if they are any thing well 
n | recovered, or in April, you are to dig over your Plot, keeping a good 
open trench before you; and when you come to a Stock, to open the 


er | ground at 4 deep about it, even ſo low as you may with your 

ad Thumb thruſt or force off all the ſlips from your Stock, excepting. 
to wo or three of the ſtrongeſt, except you find them to be too for- 
ward for Fruit; in fuch a caſe one more weak or backward is better 

it, | 2 be left, and then with the back of your Knife to rub or force off 
is all the young Buds or flips, that ſo all the nouriſhment of the root 

| "M37 | may 
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may be 1mploy'd on your principal Bearers, and then cut off the 
flaging Leaves, and put inthe Mold, cloſing it well to your Plants 
or Stock, and ſo continue your digging and ſlipping until you have 
finiſhed ; and in caſe any be dead or not thriving amongſt your 
Stock, then you may ſet a young Plant in its place, and it it fo 
happen, as ſometimes it doth, that by reaſon of a hard or ſharp _ 

Winter your Hartichoack ſtocks are ſo weak that there is no medling 
with them as to ſlipping, then you may begin betimes, and ſow a 
crop of either Parſuips, Carrots, or of Salleting, and when occa- 
ſion requires, give your crop as ſpeedy Husbandry and good diſtance 
as, you may conveniently, and when your Hartichoaks begin to 
thiive, they may have all the advantage that may be; and then 
with a thin ſlice or ſomething near to that ſhape, pretty narrow, 
without digging ; force or cut off all the ander flips, maintaining 
only two or three of the ſtrongeſt to bear fruit, and when your fruit 
is ready, take the firſt pportunity to cut it, together with the leaves 
cloſe tothe ground, that ſo your Stock as well as your Crop may get 
advantage ; alſo that your, Head-fruit may be the fairer, you are 
when they begin to fruit, to look diligently between the leaves that 
cow on the ſtem, and where you find any young buds for frujt, be- 
ides the head or principal Fruit, you are to force it off, except 
you are minded to ſpare any of the more latter buds as a ſupply after 
the fiſt is gone: And theſe directions are ſufficient for the Ordering 

of Hartichoaks, although ſomething more might be ſaid of them. 
Sparagus, the Husbandry thereof is as followeth ; firſt provide 
your ſelf of ſome good Seeds, what quantity you think fit, and then 
-accordigly prepare a Bed being made very good or Rich, whereon 
you may ſow your Seed, covering it either by raking or ſpitling it 
in with your ſpade, you may ſow it about Michaelmas time, as ſoon 
as it is ripe, firſt breaking and waſhing the Seed -from the husks, 
which will ſwim and may be drained from your Seed, then dry it 
and ſow it, but not too thick that your Plants may be the larger, 
and of a fit ſize to plant after one years growth, or you may ſow it 
in February or March, but the eaclier the better, for 1t will lie a 
Pretty while before it ſpring up; if you ſow it at the riſing of the 
year, you may ſow it among a Crop of Onions or early Radiſh, but 
e ſure to give convenient diſtance to your Crop, keeping it hke- 
wiſe clean from weeds, that your Plants be not ſtarved or murther- 
ed, drawing your Radiſh or Lettice from them as ſoon as they are 
Hit for uſe, and then the next Spring after the ſowing, you may take 
at up and Plant it where you would have it grow to N 
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time of planting, I do moſt approve of the Spring, from the middle 
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dung, the which, if it be well husbanded by making a good bottom for 


it to grow on, it will laft very good for many years, and will afford 


you very good Sparagus the third year at fartheſt from the ſowing ; 
or if you are not willing to loſe a year by ſowing Seed, then you may 
provide your felt of Plants of ſome Gardeners, but let them not ex- 


ceed two years growth, or three at moſt; let the Situation be 
temperate, neither too dry, nor over moiſt and cold, for then 
your Sparagus will be late before it ſpring, it ſprings faſteſt or quick- 
eft in hot Sun-ſhine weather: be careful in the Husbandry of your 


round, that you carefully cleanſe it from all offenſive weeds, as 


Twich, Nettles, Dandelion or any other, eſpecially that like the for- 


mer are not uſually deſtroyed by ordinary weeding, otherwiſe they 
will be a perpetual trouble to you, beſides the robbing of your Spara- 
gus of much of their nouriſhment; alſo know, that a Pole of ground 
is the leaſt quantity you can Plant to have it worth your labour; in- 


deed it is too little, for if you have not ſo much as to afford, you an 


indiffereat Meſs at a cutting, thon muſt be at the trouble tb keep 


them in a cool place till more be ready to cut; alſo you muſt be careful 


to keep it continually clean from weeds; alſo in the cutting of yout 


Sparagus, be careful thatyou cut not any but what is fit to cut, and 
avoid cutting within the ground, left in cutting one, you ſpoil two 


or three, which is ſoon done. 


Having made ready your ground by good trenching, tread out your' 
Beds about three foot wide, and a foot and a half path between each 


bed, and then plant three rows of Plants on a bed, every Plant as 


much in length as im breadth, which will be near a foot aſunder if | 


yon Plant nearer, you cannot expect to have your Sparagus fo fair, 

ut rather a hindering or ſtarving of each other; if you will 
draw off a quantity of mold off each Bed, and then lay and ſpread each 
Plant in order, and then cover your Plants withthe mold you take off, 
or in ſtead of ſo doing, you may bring a quantity of good mold and 
, e about two inches thick, or you may with yeu Hand 
or a 


rowel open the ground, and raiſing the middle of the hole a 


little, ſpread your plant, which you may eaſily and readily do if your 
plants be ſmall, but otherwiſe the other ways are better and more or- 
derly : Having planted your beds, you may if you willſow a imall 


ſprinkling of Onions or other Salleting for the firſt Year, or you may 


give your beds a ſmall coat of Dung as ſoon as you have planted it, or 


you may forbeat dunging until Michaelmaſs or thereabout; as for the 
or 


* 
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| having firſt made your ground very good by trenching ſtcre of good 
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or end of February, to the end of April at fartheſt, although there 
be ſome will plant at the latter Spring, even till Winter, but I have 
oft ſeen that their labours have not been anſwered with that fucceſs 
that they hoped for, although ſometimes they might ſucceed. And 
to the end that you may have your Sparragus fair and good, you are 
every Year towards Winter to cut down the ſtalks cloſe to the 
ground, and lay aſtmall coat of dung thereon, the which you may take 
off again in March following, if you find the tops of your Plants are 
ſufficiently covered with mould, otherwiſe it is beſt to rake it ſmooth 
and fo let it reft ; Lour care muſt be not to cut the ftalks off too ear- 
-1y, left if the Weather prove warm, it ſhould ſend forth new ſhoots 
and weaken our roots, fo as to be diſappointed in the Spring, when 
Sparagus is moſt acceptable and uſeful z ſome who have their Spar- 
ragus grow on cold grounds, and have ſuch kinds of dung, do be- 
Row Hen and Pigeon dung on their beds: Take notice, that rotten 
dung is beft for the purpoſe, which if your Sparagus were a very 
tender thing, then your light ſtraw dung were of greateſt reſpect; 
alſo it would prove worth your labour if your ground be apt to bind, 
or ſubject to ſuch Weeds as you cannot eaſily weed out in an ordi- 
nary way, once in a Lear or two to take the advantage when the 
rome is frozen about an inch or two deep, with a ſtrong three. tin d 
*ork or a Mattock, being carefully uſed to break up the ground all 
2 Sparaꝑus · beds, and fo let it lie until it be well mellowed; 
and then when it is thaw d, you one pick it clean from Weeds, and 
level it again; and if you think fit, beſtow a coat of dung upon your 
beds, by which means one dunging may prove worth two; you may 
ſometimes ſee in London, Sparagus much earlier than its natural Sea- 
ſon, which hath given occaſion-of wonder to many ; the means 
whereby it is brought to paſs is thus, ſome having ſome old beds of 

Sparagus which they. are minded to deſtroy, and having conveni- 

ence of new or warm dung, poſſibly intended for other uſes after- 

ward, they ſpread it ſome conſiderable compaſls, and ſpread or lay 
their old Plants in order upon their dung, ſlightly covering them, 

and fo the heat doth force forward a farewel Crop, but how good 1 

cannot ſay, but undoubtedly it is welcome to ſuch as love Rarities. 

Il might fay much more concerning divers experiments as to the 
planting of Sparagus, but in regard my neceſſary and ſure Rules 
ſwell ſo faſt, I ſhall ſorbeat unneceſſary niceties, which tend more 

to trouble than profit. Al 8 OR | 

Sives are encreaſed by parting the roots, whereby they yield great, 
encreaſe; they are ſet in the Spring of Summer, about two or on 
; togeth 


together is ſufficient, about a Hand breadth aſunder or more, make 
your ground good, and they will be large if they do nor grow too 
thick; alſo a little dung or new moulding will make them both 
earlier and fairer of growth. Sn 8 | 

Shelot is ſet in a manner as Sives or Garlick, by parting the roots, 
and. is to be taken up when it hath done growing, which you may 
eaſily know by the falling and withering of the blade, and is kept 
all the Winter for uſe by thoſe that love 1t, either to rub their Diſh- 
es wherein they lay their Meat, or ſhred and put into Vinegar it 
hath both the ſmell and taſt of Garlick, although in a weaker man- 
ver, and is ſaid not to offend by the ſmell it is ſet in the Spring, 


r 1 


if it be not taken up, ſome hard Winters will kill it. 


Garlick is encreaſed by parting the root or cloves, and ſet be- 


times in the Spring, either on the edges of convenient beds, or on 


- beds together; ſome ſet it about the time Men uſe to fow Wheat, 


but the Spring Seaſon is ſufficient ; ſome ule to tie it about the time 
it hath its ful 
time it begins to run to Seed, the ty ing is only to hinder its ſeeding ; 
a 7 as it hath done growing, it js to be taken up and kept dry 
or ute, | e SY 
Scallions are ſaid to be a different thing from Onions, fomewhas 
_ reſembling Shelot or Sives, but ordinarily amongſt moſt Gardeners 
finall or ſpired; Onions being ſet in the Winter, or remaining all 
the Year in the ground, and drawn in the Spring for uſe, are called 
Scallions ; the beſt time to ſet them, is a little before, or in Winter; 
thoſe ſet in the Spring are ready to run for Seed before they have 
| loft their old head or root. 5 RE 


Michaelmaſs- Onions, as they are called, are ſown between Fames- 


tide and Bartholomew-tide , if you will you may ſow a few Cabtage- 
ſeed or a little Sginage or Corn-fallet amongſt them; they are 
chiefly uſed in the Spring for Sallets, or to eat with ſoft Cheeſe, I 


have ſometimes ſown them after Bartholomew-tide, and in cafe the 


enſuing Winter hath favoured them, I have had as good Onions to 
dry for next Winter, as any I have ſown in the following Spring, but 
if ſown a little too early, they have run up for Seed. 
- Carraway and Corriander, are ſown either in the Spring, or about 
Fames-tide, or a little ſooner, better ſown a little too thin than too 
thick; the Plant of the Coriander hath a very loathſom ſmell, they 
are plentiful in bearing Seed. | 
Aniſeed are ſown ſometimes with us, and hath ſome Years brought 
forth good ripe Seed, the Spring is its Seaſon. = 
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growth, about Midſummer, or little after, about which - 
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Muſtard- 
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Muſtard ſeed after it is once ſown in a ground, and come to per- 
fection, requires but little care more for future Crops, than new 
fticring of the Ground, ſow it betimes in the Spring. Rd 
Liquoriſh is encreaſed by Plants or runners from them, one good 
runner will ſerve to make divers ſets, allowing two or tfree Buds to 
a ſet or Plant; the ground ought to be rather light than heavy, dry 
and not wet, if you would have very good; the ground ought to be 
well in heart, and very well trencht, that it may run freely accord- 
ing to its nature; they that plant but a little for private uſe, make 
beds of three foot wide, ſetting three or four rows on a bed about 
nine inches aſunder, either more or leſs; the Plants or ſets are ſet 
two or three inches in the ground above their tops; if j ou will, and 
the ground be good, you may have a Crop of Onions amongſt your 
 Liquoriſh the firſt Year, if not roo thick; ſome that have but litt le, 
_ do cut down the withered ſtalks, and ſpread a little dung all over 
their beds in Winter; if ground be good, it will bring good Liquo- 
riſh at two Years growth; let the Sap, be well hardened before you 
take it up, otherwiſe it will ſnrink and not beſo good to keep, _ 
0 Stew rie are encreafed by ſetting of the young roots, which 
enereaſe from the ſtrings that run from the elder plants; they are 
to be had in Woods, and ſuch-like places, from whence divers fur- 
niſh themſelves as well as in Gardens; they are planted at divers 
Seaſons, but chiefly at the Spring and Fall; but _ refuſe to ſet 
thein in the Spring, becaufe then there is a Summer Husbandry for 
weeding, and little or no Fruit the firſt Year; and therefore it is 
that moſt plant about Bartholomew or Michaelmaſs, and ſometimes 
later, but ſomething ſooner is better, for then they will have got- 
ten pretty ſtrength, and will bear both mors and fairer Fruit: Set 
them about half a foot aſunder, and that is nigh _ alſo it you 
5 would have fair Fruit, and your bed laſt good the longer without 
F -  _ renewing or new planting, you muſt often cut away the ſtrings that 
| run from the roots, otherwiſe they will ſtarve one another; alſo it 
will be good to new mould them a little every Winter, not Summer; 
and incaſe of dry Weather it will be worth your labour often to wa- 
ter them, chiefly in blooming and fruiting tinie, but do it through- 
ly : Where good Husbandry is not uſed, a bed will not laft good 
above 2 or 3 Years at moſt : As for the great kinds of Strawberries, 
their Husbandry differs but little, only to be ſet and kept at a bigger 
_ diſtance, and the root kept moulded up, and the ſtalks for Fruit 
tied up, and to be kept moiſt in dry Weather, not forgetting to cut 
their ſtrings often. e o 
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1 12 arch your Bed over, 8 2 ſome Poles at lengch, that it 
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12 and their Ordering. 
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N the 1 or raiſi * this Sort of Fruit, there is ſock 
diverſity of Judgments and Practiſes that it even wearies me. _ 


to think of ſetting down all that might be ſaid concerning them : 
But I ſhall only . ſet down ſome ſure and neceſſary Rules, by the 


| diligent Obſervation whereof, auy induſtrious aQitioner may 
attain his End, and by his diligent Obſervation, in his Practice 


may attain to a more clear and exact Judgment, than. lam able 


to ſet down in Writi 
In tho firſt place you are to endeayour to be futniſhel with :-'q 


ſorts of Seed as are of beſt; Account for Earlineſs and good Taſte, 
either at the Hand of Friend, 8 or Seedman. 
In the next place to make choice 9 8 a Situation: 


have moſt . of the Sun tejudice frog 
or ſharp; Winds, but 455 may 1 d by a core 


made either, of Reeds, Broom, or, Rye: ſtraw, 5 
with good Stakes and Po les and fel tied with . 0905 ee let ie be 
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8 at leaſt, and then begin 48 follo 


Des Litter SHED 26d 
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bout Fall a Foot 115 thereto, Tai Log a 52 
narrower ſhott 
ag — e ſons ule h 


made ſix or ſeven Foot "hi 


ſomething, . * 2 

or Straw, th 24 troubleſome then 8 1 8 the 
or. ys 9-rY Foot res of very good ſifted Mould, either 
more or leſs, according to the Subſtance and Goodneſs of 5 
Bed; ſome lay their i (99 or three Days on a heap before 
they make their with it; aha ſome” mix their dung with 


| Sex-cnal-Aſhes, undoubtedly it doth cauſe it to have the greater 


Heat, and it may be to hold it longer: Having laid your Mould 
ſmooth, and ſettled it ith your Spade, then take your Glaffes, 
and make ſeveral impreſſions according to the quantity of Seed 
you 2 28 on Four Beg Bed, and within the Circle of each 
Glaſs pr as is convenient, aud then ſet 


Glatte over the $1,900 veu prick; then with ſoche Poles or 


may 
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9. - The Enghſh Gardner. 
may be the fironger to uphold your covering, and then cover 
your Bed either with old S411 cloath or Baſs mats, and Straw up- 
on that, the better to keep either Snow or Rain from your Bed, 
which would ſpoil all, either canfing your Bed to burn or ſcald 
your Plants by chilling or deſtroying them; fo:ns do not 'prick 
their Seed, until the ſecond or third Day after if;eir Bed was 
made, and as occaſion ſerves you may give your Plants breath 
by raiſing your Glaſſes a Itttle, but if your Bed be flow and 
of ſmall Heat, you may quicken it by laying ſome Straw upon 
and between your Glaſſes, which you may withdraw as you ſee 
Cauſe, and then when your Plants are pretty” ſtrong and green, 
take off your Glaſſes, and pull up your plants and new prick 
them again in the ſame Bed and Earth, not ſtirring the Earth at 
all; ſet them up to the Leaves about three Inches afunder or little 
leſs, then water them as you ſee cauſe with a little Water Blood- 
warm, then {et over your Glaſſes cloſe, and cover them with 
Straw all over, and betwixt them cover your Arch with your 
Mats or other proviſion for two. Days more, as you ſee cauſe; 
then draw up one of your Plants, and if it have taken new Root, 
take off the covering and give them the Sun a little in the Mor- 
Ins. © 
7 


n a little aſter Noon th the Glaſſes only; and themif 
Weather permit, give them a little more Sun an they had the 
© Day before, and when you find they wilt endure the Sun through 
the Glaſſts ; if Weather give leave, under-ſet your Glaſſes It - 
tle, and give them Air, and it will ſtrengthen them, and keep 
them from running up; but be ſure to keep them from Wind, 
put Straw. between the Glaſſes, and let the Sun fhine on the Tops 
of the Glaſſes, and as they grow in Strength give them more Sun, 
and then when they have two or three Joynts, provide Banks or 
- Ridges to plant them out; and if need require to water them, do 
it with Water blood-warm, and every day take up the Glaſſes and 
wipe off the Dew, for it chilleth tem. 
- Some Mellon Maſters, when their Plants begin to Joynt, do 
pinch or nip the top Bud, that they may cauſe their Plants to put 
out for runners before they plant out; as alfo afterwards as occa 
ſion requires. Now for the making of the Banks or Ridges tc 
plant your Mellon on, do as followeth : Firft make a Trench 'o 
tour or five Foot wide, then take ſome mouldy Hay, or the bott. 
tom of a Rick, and ſome Barley-ftraw, mix them together, an, 
hy chem a Foot deep in your Trench, and tread it very hdl, 
then throw Water all over it, then tread it hard again; then la 
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"Mi Tile with a Rid 


then take a ſharp Stick about three foot long, 


where you are to 


Hole of Plants from your 


is 
Moellona, or other choice and tender P 
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2 ſecond TER: as as and Ag it fo likewiſe, then a third 
laying ſomewhat round on the Top, and tread it hard, and make 
.and let all at, Straw. be as wet as Men uſe 
it for Thatching (ſome uſe all -ftraw, and others uſe Bar- 
ley-ftraw and Dung mixed 8 = others only new Stable. | 


dong and Afhes, — ol them may do, only . ik 
your Straw exceed ou Dang, you muft moiſten it,) then take 
your Line, and — 4 other "Trench of the former bigneſs, 


rer your Bank of Straw one Spit 
deep, and ſhovel up the 8 on Ridge where the bund 
muſt be ſet, thin tabs. your Straw or Dung, and do as you did 


| with the firſt but ſo as the Straw or Dung of each Trench or 


joyn together all, along, that it may heal alike in e 
and t K e 


Bank, hos the middle, and let it abide until ſuch time as 
your Watch-ſtick, y4 


you think it begins to heat, then pull tie, 
if it be warm in the middle of the Stic if it be, you . 
in ad cake your Holes 


ſure your Bank works well; then 
on the Sunny {ide of your Ridge near the | 
oot and a half aſunder, every Hole within an 
of you r Ridge, then cut out each 
even withthe top.of the Dang with 
but Earth abont r — to be oo 
Lane, and elſewhere, made Lell 

u il do do 


very — without ſhaking the Me Mould. dan! the Roots g 
I think they are called z they are made of double Tin, &%.) 
ſet your Plants in the H £ wn * and cloſe the warm 


every Hole of plants 
pint of blood - —— ge” ++ clap the 1146 


top about two 
Inch of the Straw or 


your lants have drawn 
[Jr pls the Edges of 
y 7 Hy. or Straw about your 
e Day, from about nine of 
Stra 1 —— * hy ba 
w upon your G glimmer thro or 
Plants will be — 10 l their Leaves, if the Sun ie too 
upon them, until they have got ſome Strength, and be en- 
your Glaſſes on the contrary ſide 
"to 
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wilt - 
# - - endvre the Air without Glafſes; and then/when your Plants have 
5 ut out their Runners on eachſide, ſome Halt a Foot, or rather 
1 eſs ; then take off your crown or running end of your Plant, and 
cut it off about the ſecond Joynt, or firſt; next to-the. end, and -. 
that will make your Runners grow ſtrong. - Note, That ſome 
Prune before they Plant out, and ſome'pinch or nip the main run- 
ning Bud, When the Plants are but two or three ſoynts of roth 
beginting to run; alſo when their Fruit is ſet and likely to hold, 
that ſo the Fruit may have all the principal Nooriſhment from the 
Root, a little diligent Obſervation will inform your Judgment 
much better than I am able to expreſs by my writing; and 
p when your Runners begin to come out of your Glaſſes, 780 
are to defend them as you ſee cauſe with a Uu Ste Straw lightly laid 
upon them, until you have entred them to endure the Weather; 
and having hardened them, as I ſaid, by little and. little, yau 
may take off your Glaſſes, and give, them Sun from nine or ten in 
the Morning, until ſeven at Night, and then Glaſs them again, 
| noo: N them with your Mats, 5 keep in the heat of the Sun; | 
and When you ſee your. Fruit begin to knit," Gläſs it, but have a 
care the Glaſs do not burn it; then put a piece ot Tile under 
r Fruit to keep it from the Earth, not watering,” or but very 
little, as need 2 * res, until your Fruit be as big as e 
Egg. "extept the Weather be ert Re, and your Bank very 
ay, e. For wateriung your Bank, take Pond or Ditch- Mater, 
aud give your Bank ſo much on the Tides and allies 28 will ſoak 
quite through to the Straw, but let not much come into your 
_ Holes of Plants ; remember this "Watering ooh not to be but m 
"very hot and dry Weather; alſo let 4 * over your 
* "Plants every Night, until your Fruit be wro —— or ag y 
= fee the Night or Weather inclined, wheater' ly: or other- 
"wiſe as to" ſuch tender raiſed Fruits; for the — Noi it de 
mild or temperate, Air is beſt for them: Take notice, that if 
5 Plants turn op their Ends or Noſes towards he Air in a dry 
„me, then they want Water, the which you ae to ſupply them 
with, Aintree, avoiding ' exceſs Be carefuliat feſt -plantivgi to 
| keep your Plants from Nan or Snow - Water, for it will 'defteb 
them if it come at them: If your Plants turn the Ends or Noſts j 
upward towards the Air, be ſure there is a Fault at"the Rr; 
na t when they thrive” beſt; they will carry'\chexr Ends or Noſks: 
ſe to the Gong, and will be very limber, then do not * 
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to the Wind, ſo as the Wind come not at them until they 
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your Plants with y your Hand, .. 
Alſo at firſt giving Air to y our 


Glaſſes with a little Straw- «4 Fe on; and ag 8 ey ur oo 


dy, you may raiſe 
| A N diſeretion, your 
and fa D hc il 70 
= 1 W 1 Four 1 
not {att 34 n re lot, Jan 0 
now. by the Ow es "1 Leaves ot your Plants, TAY 


Jen, ſhall de I unk githen) — L 
e ae ae dem with ki ne be 388 
eStraw fromlamengſte nue ebe BJ's, 
P's them vp to the fixſt Joynt, a is 2 draw 1 new 
alſo remember when your Plants: have _ new Root after 


e en ſice to. 


Wind; as n, th, difaretipo;. fro n ten, kill er 
Aftesneen z much: 0 h. U 15 tun ug; 
water them but. 8 * Ware | 
unleſs, great need require. 00 14 40 "7 
It 89 with many — 7 2 4 
icht e e 
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2 that which.ie foc 8 
ſome uſe other Liquatm, but Water FEE 
7 natural“ 3 147 G1 15 
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iB pen; eg davers; in rn Rai 

do-uſe'a Frame of Gleis, as it weie, divers. Panes, I 
dameiy fited, a ne da take up all or ſo! 
- Quiren,: without any, 55 Frame arch, 
and take er D — more 1725 1 
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Et Ty SLATE 
again; and t hook the Heat be- e in e 
ms cauſe it to ſtrike new Heat by 10 15 both Bed and Glas 


flore of Straw or clean Horſe. litter; you may be ſure 18. 


ae good ſound Plants 'on ſuch ca but if you find it too 


Wenk, 
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aud 
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e mtg Conſider that a fins moderate warmth is 
far better and more aten than extream Heat: ſlill remember 
that as you raiſe your Plants, ſo 7 muſt look to keep and 
maintain them uſually two or three ys after your Bed is come 
to its Heat, the — of burning your Plants at the Root will 
be over, , extept your Bed having good Senna, chance to 
take & Hittle moiſture by Rain; and ſome in making their Ridges 
do leave the ſpace of three or four Foot And. 0 each Ridge, 

- and then when « the Heat is ſomething trench up 
thoſe ſpaces with good Dung for 
4 _ to their Ridges, cabfing their TY to come away 


Bete t only the Allies between; ahich do nov livery deep? 


as the Moula do chance to ſhake from your Plants in rem6+ 


Keef, 


vinz, the matter is not great, if your Ridges be of a good tem- 
gerte Heat, they will quickly get und ſometimes out- 
ſuch as were not ſhaken at 15 * Ridges heat too flowly 
muff cover them well with Straw:#nd Mats, andithae will 
' _ eaſe them to heat; the Hke Courſe von muff uſe to Keep off 
Snom or Rain from y your Ridges, te fi planting eſpecially : 
* Alfoit is not the leaſt of that belongs to Mellons, to 
know bow or when to gather a Mellon fit either for preſent ſpen- 
far te or to ped two of three De after, in caſe of ſending it 
'far'off, and hot be raw or hard in che eatit or foo 
ripe and wateriſh, bot fry 6d firm; - know that | 
cold Weather about the time that dialen come e 


wet or 
thin! to them 


in time to an ĩ * I 

Tabe notice that in wet Ground, or to bold 
Moiſture overmuch, n a laying 'Buſh Fag- 
| in the bottom of your Trench, better to cauſe the 
5 fac be your Dung, and which may be ta- 
2 away when you trench your Ground again, pad er. 

"Cauſe, | | 
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may either ſtunt or die; if you i defir (o 


ring, otherwiſe t 
ſave any for Seed, then you are to ſave ſome that are pretty for- 


ward; the riper and better grown your Seed ts, the longer it will 
d, three or four Tears at'leaft; the riper your Seed 5 
4 to waſh ſrom the Pilp; but the ri 


finy ſtuff that oleavesito it. 
Fe 15 be raiſed and planted as B Gither $i? * 


2 ta, * Hit moſt ordinary People do ſet them 2 Hills, 
N 
they” ars watered (in dg of bet Weather) the: mot 


x (rom the beginning of April to the beginning 


Bronte 
- 'Frois,. 5 fro they harre. „n 

Thus l might ek of divers other Plants and their — 4 

ing, as Woad, Madder, Saffron-teaſſels, &c. but in regatd my 


Book ſwells ſo faſt, I ſhall forbear, as only ſpeak of the orde- 


auf ſome forts- of ſmall: Herbs, and. ſo acl this Part, 
ſheakc' ſomething of the orderingoof the —_— of Pleaſure.) 
OY SOIC co 194m 

"of the — "Order ond Mater of Sov and Sat 0 
. 8 re i A * I 
, 4 1 4 vo - - | "Ay 

| r baz 6f Ballet; Pet, and Seteb Heibs, 4 : 
which I ſhelf! Apen of afterward; aue and. 
y time" from tlie begihning or middle of Mar 
and a little aftet in moſf ſorta of Ground that are of 


Tow! 
James. ti de 


any indifferent Temper, but your either too early or late ſowing 


/ of moſt ſmall Herbs on Un ds that are either wet or cold is, 
A miſcarty/"either' by" the'chillingiof the Sead 200! early in 
Ding or the Winter's Froſt oomintz tuo ſuddanly on 
© Before they have taken ſufflcient root to withſtand it, 


heaved or peed wen 


oft 


*Phyſick-Uſes;' or to Still, which of / moſt are thought to have 


in the Spring: But thoſe that are tender are to be ſovn upon a hot 


Bed, and afterwards drawn up and ſet in ſame thinner order in 


| good Ground, and conſtantly ſupplyd with watering, '\as need 


5 N 3 


* 
— 


ad many ſeveral ſhiftings.of fret U. ater i opt ; 


955 15 | 


layer, | 


out of the Ground by Froſt, and omnstimes 5 
by Worms; fo that your ſure way is, not to be too forward in 
the Spring, nor too late towards; Autmmt: in ſowing en 22 
Kinds of Ground: Now for ſuch ſörts of Herbe that are for © 


Ereateſt virtue in May, you are either to ſow them between the 
middle or end of Fuly * Bartholomew · tide at fartheft,' or betimes 4 


N 15 which means aforeſaid, the defired end may be ac |} 
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compliſhed : but take notice that thoſe things "raiſed on a hot 
Bed, are to be covered or defended in caſe of cold or froſty 
Nights or Mornings, until they have got ſome Strength, or are 
out of Danger by the Temperateneſs of the Seaſon. 


Of the Maviner of Sowing Small Steds. 


Irſt you are to beſtow ſome good Dung or Soil on your 
F Ground if need require, and then dig it very well, breaking 
the Clods, and picking out all offenſive Weeds, if need require, 
laying your Ground very level before you begin to ſow your 
Seed, leſt by endeavouring to rake it level after you have ſown, 
you rake your Seeds on Heaps, and then you may tread out your 
Beds handſome and ſtraight by a Line, it will be the pleafanter to 
look on; and then ſow your Seed as even as you can in every 

rt of your Bed alike, but not over thick, left your Herbs 
rve one another, beſides the waſte of your Seeds; then fpittle 
in your Seed with your Spade about an Inch or two deep or leſa, 
ſo: they be covered, and then ſlightly ſmooth over your, Bed with 
your Rake; if your Ground be looſe or dry, you may ſmooth or 
ightly clap your bed over with your Spade, or if you will, you 


I 
may ſow your Seed in Rows or Trails, either round about the 


1 


' Edges of your Beds to keep them in Faſhion, and plant either 
4 Bo) of your Beds, or you may furnith 


| Herbs or Flowers on the! 
your Bed all over, making three, four, or five Rows or Trails, 


according to the bigneſs of your Bed; the order or manner is to 
make each Trail of like diſtance, and range your Line, and by it, 
either with your Finger, or a ſinall Stick, to make your Trail 


about an Inch thick or thereabout, and therein to ſow your Seed, 
not over thick; if you put your Seeds in a white Paper, you may 


(if the Seeds ate ſmall) very eaſily and equally ſow them by ſhak- 
ing the lower end of your Paper with the. Fore-Finger of that 
Hand you ſow with; the Paper muſt not be much open towards 
the end; the way is eaſie and handſome to ſow Trails, either for 
Knots or otherwiſe,. and then with your Hand or a Trowel to 
ſmooth the Earth into each Trail, and by this way you may be 

ſure to cover your Seeds well, Cc. Having ſaid thus much as to 


I the Seaſons and manner of Towing, which is a ſufficient Directi- 
on for almoſt. any ſort of either Sweet, Pot, or Sallet-Herbs, 


(eſpecially having ſpoke ſa inuch in particular before) only take 
notice that thoſe ſorts of Herbs os Flowers that are early to be 
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ſown, and the ſame Year feed and die; as alſo for thoſe that are 
very tender, for ſuch forts you are to take the advantage of the 
Spring, namely, March, April, and May, as either the hardineſs 
or tenderneſs of the thing requires, that ſo you may have the 
benefit of the Summer's growth and profit ſeaſonably, either be- 
fore it ſeed or die. | | | 
Sweet-Marjoram is ſomething tender, and therefore if you 
would have it betimes, you muſt ſow it upon a hot Bed, or in' a 
warm fituated Place; yet I have oft ſown in the beginning of 
March with good ſucceſs, the Ground being good, and not of a 
wet or cold Nature. Sweet-Baſel is more tender and apt to-miſcar- 
ry than Sweet · Marjoram ; it ought to be ſown both in a warm and 
| 45 Scaſon; for if moiſture come at the Seed before it hath lain 
| ſome time in the Earth, it will turn to a Jelly, and never grow; 
| fo likewiſe if ſown on a cold or moiſt Ground: Some to prevent 
its miſcarriage, mingle their Seed two or three Days before 
with ſome fine and well-tempered Monld, and then fow it; April 
"or May is time enough : Some that have fuch Opportunities, do 
ſow both this and the former alfo, on ſuch Beds whereon they 


did raiſe the Muskmellons or Cucumbers. 


Roſemary Seed is likewiſe very tender being ſown, and there. 
fore requires to be ſown in 2 warm Seaſon, Cc. As for Thyme, 
Savory, Hyſſop, Cc. they are pretty hardy, and may be ſown in 
any of the Seaſons before-mentioned, and therefore I ſhall ſay no 
more as to their ſowing, but give ſome few Rules concerning the 
increaſing of ſome few ſorts of Herbs not uſually ſown of Seed, 
becauſe they are both eaſily and quickly brought to perfection by 
flipping and parting their Roots. of 32 | 
And for this purpoſe uſually the Spring or riſing of the Year 
is the beſt, as being moſt temperate and ſeaſonable for all ſorts of 
ſtringy· rooted Plants, yet notwithftanding, as I ſaid before of 
the ſowing of moſt forts of ſmall Herbs, fo I ſay concerning 
moſt ſorts of fetting Herbs, that they may be removed, ſlipt, or 
| parted, any time from the beginning of March, to the end of 
auguſt, and ſomething after ; only you are to take notice, that 
in exiream hot and dry weather, you are to forbear removing 
and ſetting Herbe, &c. unlefs you uſe more than crlinary dih- 
gence both for watering and thadowing what you plant. 

In the ſetting of Herbs, c. either of Slips or parting the 
Roots to ſet, obſerve theſe few directions: Firſt top them a little 
for handſomeneſs, aud if there be any ſuperfluous Leaves that may 

| N unneceſſarily 
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unneceſſarily draw away any ſap from your Slip before it is root- 
ed, top them or cut tliem off, yet not ſo as to rob your Slip 
of all its Leaves, eſpecially the youngeſt ; alſo it they have any 
Roots, top them a little; alſo do not ſet too many in a heap or 


_ cluſter together: Alfo thoſe that are long, Wall Flowers or 
Roſemary, give them a little twiſt or turn near the lower end to 


make them tuff, and not to break in the ſetting: Alſo thoſe 
Herbs or Slips that are ſhort, brittle or ſappy, you are to ſet 
them with your Finger if the Ground be eaſie or ſoft, or with a 
Trowel, or Holes made with a Stick, td ſet them in as need re- 
quires; alſo whatſoever you ſet after you have cloſed the Earth 
to them, water them throughly, except in caſz of a ſoaking Rain; 
alſo in caſe dry Weather happeneth upon your new ſetting, you 
are to keep a conflant courſe in watering until the Weather 
change, or at leaſt till your Herbs are well taken in the Ground, 
Remember that ſlight and ſeldom watering daily, and but ſlight 
watering, yea, ina hot and dry time, will do more hurt to young 
rooted Herbs, than if you did not water at all; therefore I ſay, 
that what you water in a dry Seaſon, do it throughly, and pret- 
ty conſtant z do not water th things that are throughly and 
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well grown, in a dry time, except you do it, as I ſaid before, 


roughly and conſtantly : Alſo 1 are neceſſitated to ſet an 


Plants that are choice in a dry or hot Seaſon, eſther ſet them in 


the ſhadow, and after remove them in more convenient Places, or 


*at leaſt ſhadow them where you would have them to grow, not 


neglecting watering as need requires: Alſo take notice, that one 


ood watering of any Herbs, Cc. in a cloſe or gloomy Day, is 
tter and more effectual than two in hot Sun-ſhine Weather, in 
caſe. the Ground be dry; alſo for all ordinary or hardy things, 
the Evening watering is more effectual than the Morning; alſo 


be careful to take the firſt opportunity to weed your Herbs, Cc. 


although in dry Weather, though ſome do purpoſely forbear, 
and ſay the Weeds keep their Herbs moiſt, and from the vio- 


lence of the Sun, but I ain ſure of the contrary ; for if there be 


any virtue or moiſture where they grow, they will have the beſt 


ſhare, the Earth being mare natural to Weeds, than to what we 


_ fer or ſow, as plainly appears by their- quick growing, and over- 
growing of what we ſet or ſo 


w: Now for the kind of Water 
that is beſt to water your Garden, it is certain that Pond or 
Ditch-Water is better than Running or River-Water, yet that is 
far better than Pump or "I yet it hath always been gt 
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Lot to have no other for my uſe, whether for Cucumbers or other 
Herbs and Flowers; yet I doubt not but there is a Week odds in 


a Month's growth at ſome times of the Year, between watering 
with 2 warm fat Randing Water, and watering with cold Pump 


or Spring: Water, but yet the worft is better than none; but 


where occaſion is for ſome ſmall quantity, for ſome tender Plants, 
ſome have got Tubs fill'd, wherein they put Sheeps Dung or 
other Dung, letting it ſtand in the Sun until it is in better caſe to 
uſe as aforeſaid, ſtill ſupplying their Tubs as need requires; and 
as I ſaid before, one watering towards the declining of the Day 
or Evening, is better then two in the Morning or heat of the 
Day, for moſt things. | | | 
Another thing worth the practiſing, is, that you be careful to 
cut or top your Herbs often, for it is not only handſome, but 
cauſeth your Herbs to laſt longer, whereas to ſuffer Herbs to 
grow rank, or woody, or to ſeed quickly, deſtroys them, or ſo 
weakens them, that they do not thrive again in a great while: 
By your often topping your ſweet Herbs, you may, if you wil) 
make uſe of them to dry and make them into Powder to uſe alt 
the Winter, ſo that you need not cut your Herbs in the Winter: 
Another convenience is, that if you cut your Herbs often, you 
may cut them at any time without prejudice to them; whereas 
it you ſuffer them to grow Woody or to Seed, you hazard the 
killing of them, in cafe you cut them in a very hot and dry time. 
or in the Winter; another thing worth practiſing, is, that once 
a Year, or once in two Years you beftow new moulding of thoſe 
ſorts of Herbs that continue long without renewing, as Thyme, 
Savory, Balm, and divers others the like; divers forts will upon 
the new moulding take root, and become as young again, your 
Mould ought to be ſifted or very fine, that it may the better fall in 
amongſt the Branches, &c. Lavender ought to be cut even and 
handſome ſo ſoon as you have your crop off, and if it cannot be 
made fmooth and handfome, at one cutting, you may cut it a ſe- 
cond time before Winter, and then it will be pleaſant, and grow 
ſtropg and handſome without the help of Poles, which ſome uſe, 
occaſioned through unhandſome or negligent Husbandry. Sage 
and Roſemary Beds are likewiſe to be cut ſmooth and handfome, 
which being often done, a ſmall matter doth it; and beſides they 
will be uſetul as an Hedge to lay ſmall Cloaths upon to white or 
dry, beſides a handſome Ornamant in a Garden. 


Another 
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Another convenient Practice tending to handſomeneſs and 
ood order; is, that you ſow or ſet together in one quarter, or 
eds by themſelves, all ſuch Herbs as are durable, and not to be 
renewed every Year; by which means that part of your Ground 
will be always in handſome order: You may eaſily gueſs what the 
contrary practice will be. | . 
Aſter this manner you may bring it to paſs, ſow Thyme, Win- 
ter Savory, Hyſſop, Pot - Marjoram, and Winter. Sweet · Mar jo- 
ram, which is encreaſed only by Slips; let ſuch be near toge- 
ther; likewiſe Balm, Coaſtmary, Mints, and the like, in Beds 
nearer together; alſo Bugloſs, Sorrel, Succory, and the like; 
and for ſuch as are, as I ſaid, to be renewed every Year, as Sweet- 
Marjoram, Summer-Savory, and Sweet-Baſel, Cc. let theſe be 
near together; alſo all ordinary Pot-Herbs that are yearly re- 
newed, by themſelves; I ſhall need to ſay no more as to this. E 
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A Catalogue of divers Ordinary Herbs and Roots, 
by the View whereof any Gardner may readily - 
call to mind what Sorts of Herbs he is to pro- 
vide for the Furniſhing of his Garden; alſo 
briefly by what Means Increaſed, 


* — — 2 


The Names of divers Sorts of Herbs, commonly . 
2. called Sweet-Herbs. 22 | 


K 


, 


* 


Rm chiefly increaſed by ſlipping or parting the Root, ſome- 
times of Seed. | | 
Baſel, only of Seeed. - 
Burnet, both by ſlipping and parting the Roots, and by Seed. 
a COT; chiefly by ſlipping or parting the Roots, fometimes 
ed, | 
2 Chant, by ſlipping or parting the Roots. 
Callamint, both by Seed and Slips, 
Hyſlop, by Seed, Slips or Tops. 
Lavender, chiefly by flipping. 


Musked 
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Musked Crains-Bill, or * chiefly by Seed ſhed, . 


Mints, 

Spear, | | 
X — > By Tops, „ Slips or Roots. 

Baſe), 

Pide, 

| Marjoram, 


© 
Sweet, Chiefly of Seed, it will grow of Tops, and 
Winter- ſweet, Slips, only the Summer; the others chief. 
Yellow, if ly by flipping, they will allo _ of 


 Pitle, Seed. 
Pot or Wild, 

— or Sweet hlaudlin, both by Slips and Seed, two 
rts 


5 Penroyal, chiefly by Slips, and there is three or four Sorts. 


Roſemary, chiefly by Slips, but hkewiſe of Seed, bat ſo i it is 
very tender. 

Sage, chiefly by Slips. 

Savory, the Winter, both of Seed and Slips, « the 3 | 
onl; - * 


| Engliſh or hard Thyme, ] | 
French, | ft: £ 
> Both by Slips and Seeds. 


Herb Maftick, chiefly by flipping. 


Tanſie, both by Seeds, Slips, or parting. 
The-Names of divers . LL Herbs, ual planted in 


' Neelica, PE only by Seed, ſow it in Ground not too 
dry, or as ſoon as 1t 18 ripe. | 
Aſarabacka, only by parting the Roots. 
Bears-Foot, only of Seed, I mean, the _—_ 3 kind 
call d Setter · wort. 
Carduus, only of Seed. 
Dee chiefly by Off ſets or young Roots, lometimes by Seed. 
Dittander, 
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Dittander, by Sprouts from the Root. 
Elecampane, of Seed and pirting, the upper. part of the Root, 
Fethertew, of Seed or $l1;'s 
Goats Rne, or Seed, or Slip near the Root. 
Germander, chiefly of Tops or Slips. 
Garlick, by parting the Root. | 
Harts- Tongue, by parting the Root; it doth likewiſe makr 
increaſe by Seed, but, Cc. | 
Horſe- Radiſh, by either Tops, or Pieces of the Root ſet. 
Liverwort, 1s brought ſomerimes from Places where it natural 
ly grows, ec. ſet in fome ſhady place, 
Lavender-Cotton, of Slips. 
- Liquoriſh, of Plants or Runners, 
Maſter-wort, of Seed or Runners. 


Marſh-mallows, of Seed, or of the top Sprouts from the | 


Root, ſet in moiſt or fhadow. 

Mother-wort, of Seed, or ting the Roots. 

Pelletary of the Wall, "of Seed, or Slips. 

Pionies, ſingle of Seed, or pieces of Roots, chiefly near the 


tops of them. 


Rubarb, three forts, both of Seed and tops of the Roots 


parted. 
Rue chiefly of Slips 
Solomon's: Seal, a by Seed, but moſt commonly by 
the Tops or pieces of the Root. 
Scordium, of Slips, not in too dry a Situation, it ſhould be 
moulded over in Winter. 
Scorſonera, of Seed, Slips or Root. 
Scurvy-graſs, chiefly of Seed, Ne 0. 
Southern-wood, of Slips. 
Scallage, of Seed or Slips. 
Bneeſe · wort, of Slips faſt enough. 
Tanſie, of Slips or Seed. 
Greek Valerian, of Slips or Seed. _ | 
Great Valerian or Setwell, chiefly Slips from the Roots: 
Winter-Cherries, increaſe faft enough from the Root by 


Sprouts and Runners. 
"Wormweod, both Engliſh and Roman, both by Slips and 


| Seed. he 
There is a fort of Sallet commonly gathered in the Spring, Con- 


ng of divers young buds and ſprouts both of Trees and Herbs, 


the : 
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the which being gathered diſcreetly, with nothing but what is ve- 
ry young and tender, and ſo that noone thing do too much exceed 
another, but that there be a fine agreement in their reliſh , if ſo, 


it will be very acceptable to many. 
Violets with ſome young leaves, 


Primroſes and ſome young leaves, | Alſo when they are to 
ſmall ſprouts of Burnet, alſo of | be bad, the Flowers of 
Mints. > Burage , " Bugloſs , Cowpa · 


Sorrel, and divers other of the | gles, Archangel, with divers 
like, alſo ſmall Buds of Goosberries, | other. 19360 
| Roſes, Barberries, Cc. 


The Names of divers ls Pot- Herbs, call d 15 


Chopping- Herbs, 
Rach, red and white, of Matygclds, of heed. 
ſeed. Nep, of ſeed. 
Blood wort, of ſeed. Orach, of ſeed. 
Burage, of- ſeed. | Parſley y, of ſeed. 
| Bugloſs, of feed. Sives, parting the Roots. 
| Beets, of ſeed. | Strawberries, of young roots 
Carrots, ed. |] from the firings. 
Clary, of ſeed. {| Succory, of ſeed. 
Endive, of ſeed. Violets, of ſlips and er 
Langdebeff, of ſeed. Worts, or 3 e of 
Forks, of ſeed beſt. ſced. 
The Names of divers Sallet- Herbs and Roots, and ether Hobs 
for the Kitchn Uſes. | 
Aa- of ſeed, | Cucumbers, of feed. 
Beans, French, and ordi- | Creſs of the Garden, ol ſeed. 
* nary Garden-Beans. | Dil}, of ſeed. So : 
Beets, both red and white, of | Endive white, of ſeed. : 
ſeed. Fennel, of Gag. 2 | 


Hartichoaks, of flips. © 
| Lettice, of ſed. 
Muskmellons, of ſeed. 
Muſtard-ſeed, of feed, 
Onions, of fs. . 


| Parſley, of ſeed. 


Cabbages, of feed. 
Carraway, of ſeed. 
Carrots, of ſeed. 
Corn- Sallet, of ſeed. 
Colworts, of ſeed. 
Colliflowers, of ſeed, 
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perla of led, ces of root. 

Potatoes of Virginea, and Gane- | Shelot, by parting cheirxoos, 
da or Fer nſalem Hartichoaks, | Scorſonera, by leed, ſlip, 
increaſed by {mall off-ſets,and | roots. 


quartering their roots, = Skerrets, by lip or ſeed. 
Pucſlain, n Sparagus, of ſeed. 
Recket, of feed. k Sorrel,- French and Engliſh, _ 
Rampions, of feed. 46 ſorrel moſt b flipping; and 
Ramſons, by parting. their 5 the other mo by led. 
pots. © _-_- Spinage, by ſeed. 
Radiſh, of feed. 2 arragon,. by on arid EA 
Horſe-radiſh, by tops or pie. Turnips, by leed. .. | 15 =" 


wg _ There are divers Jorts of Peaſe, o of w which I will rame fi Me: 


Ha ſpurs- Peaſe:. 1 I Grey wWindbbr pete. 2 
ö Redding. ror ee: Great Maple-peaſe. 
Sandwigh-peale. Great Bowlins-peaſe, © 
5 _- al 4 . 2 80 11 Great Ble #11319 706 
Sugar . go grey, 10 N 1 „ 2 
or R pes e, Win i a J * 9 


i mY. 


Thee things felling, are by 75 Top 42 1 ahi „ be 1 | 


e allets (0 be ufo 
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. Onions. n , which being ar- 
X Sum be e # [rifclatl = 
. | Hartichoaks, | | table. eh 


Alfo ſome make ptable boil! Nen of the .: 
ap tender Stalks tf both. Turvips gl of Cabbages, whef the 


firſt run vi in the Spring; 14 bail 9 and' ” them, and puts 


and Pepper to t 


W Vmegar, 298 2 1. Y e I Ie } 
9 Theſe are put with, White-Wine Lahe nil Sg r * 8 K 
— vs BOP”. A ct 
Ft 35 


97 Live gil be, R 1 e 8 Fer 
| Pigeons," | S -chet +25 * N nr 
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Of the ordering of the Garden of- Pleafare, with the namer of i 8 


do it whilſt you have the opportunity 


The Names of ſeveral Herb 


» 


creafmg and ordering divers ſorts of Flowers, for th-- Chr ge cf 
Gardens, with divers Forms of - Knots and Plots for the parpoſe, 


JN the firft place, you are, if you may convenie ntly, to erect i J 

in ſuch a place where it may yield moſt Delight, in regard of 
its Proſpect from your Houle, . or ſome chief Rooms there ob 
and withal, if it may be pretty well defended from the injury of 


the ſharpeſt Winds; and in ſo doing, you may have in a manner a 


perpetual Spring, ſomething or other continually in its Beauty, 


either Flowers, or ever Greens, except in extream Froſt and Snow, 
but even then there are many hou ed Greens do ſhew forth their 
Beauties, but let OE one do as their Means, Minds, or conve- 
niences will permit. 


The Plot of Ground being reſolv d upon, yon are to fence it in 


according as you deſire, or can; only remember, that if there 
need either ee or carrying or of Mould, "Sc. that you 


uſually cheaper and ſpeedier than Wheel-barrows, and then you 
may level it, and caſt it into what Form you think fit, or as the 
bigneſs of your Ground will 


ET nl | 
I have for the Eaſe and thoſe that "Se affect ſuch 


things, preſented. to view: W Forms or Plots for Gardens; 
amongſt Wich it is poſſible you may find ſome that may near the 
matter fit moſt ordinary Grounds, either or fmall; and ſhall 


leave the ingenious 8 to oy e and Uſe of 


that he moff affectts. 


Borders 8 them i in Faſhion, K. 


Jutch or French Box, it is the handſome, the mot durable, 


and cheapeſt to 
Huyſop 1s e once in a Fortnicht or three Weeks 
in the growing Seaſon. 
There is two or thee farts of Thyms will be handſome and 
durable, if oft cut. 


Germander was much uſed many Tears ago, i caſt have good 


keeping. 


of a Cart-W ay, which is 


ft to a Knits with,” or wap 


— . 8 I 
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Thrift is well lik d of by ſome, it is apt to gape and be um 
gane Gilded Mig 1 good. K 
| ule (3 arjoram, or Pot-Marjoram wit eep- 
ing will be handſome. 2 N | 
Alſo beſides the fore-named, you may edge Borders with divers 


2 as Pinka, un, very handſome by cutting, twice 8 
Violets double or weile they will thicken and be handſome i if 


oft cut. 4 
ane EY PALE 03%; Is 7 : 
Perwinkle cut oft. 
Some uſe Tera bree, and Herba-grace, G. vill be 


handſome if kept well. 
Roſema ry may be kep low as other Herbs, W | 
kept, will be both low and handſome. | 


Lavender, as it n 
Sage likewiſe. 

Primroſes and double Daiſies are ſet for that _purpole Weit, 
but they ought to be planted ſomething ſhady. 

— thing I thou good to mention : N common in the 
Mouths of many, that Box doth take away all the heart of, a 
Ground where it grows: but the naked truth is, that it doth not 
draw ſo much virtue from à Ground as other Herbs doth 
Reaſon is, Becauſe-it doth not gro ſo faſt, and ſo by 
quence not draw fo much virtue from the Place where it . 
and 1 * caſe it Fa beg 3 ard fore _— 
— its long ſtanding compleat an ome, - which is a 

gp foul twexcellency ;/ it being the moſt durable of any kind of: 

Peer wherewith Knots are made; but to prevent, or rather a 
mend the Inconveniences that ſeem to follow by the running of its 
Roots into your Knot, which any other Herb doth; more, by how 
much other Herbs do grow more than Box; the remedy is, with a 
Knife or piece of an old Sithe once in two ears to cut the Root 
doum cloſe to the Box on the inſide of your Knot, and then, 
need be, to new” flouriſh your Work withs lite freſh Mold ;. 
alſo take notice, that often cutting of either Box or any other 
Herb, is a means to prevent the much running of the Roots into 
your Knot; the ſame reaſon is for Hedges or Borders. 

| $0 having given yort as it were a taſte of what 1 2 Pe. 


multiplied very much, if I had thought it neceſſary, I bby 
{ha PH 


and as for the making of any of theſe on the Gronnd; I 1 


nothing, = only has "9 would * careful fo to fit your- 
N 2 Work | 
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Work to your Ground, that it may lie pleaſant and ſuitable; not 
co thick, but ſo as there may be convenient room to paſs to eve- 
ry part or your Work; alſo convenient room for what you thall | 
plant, that it may not {mother or hide any part of your Work 
that might yield Delight, neither that you make your Work ſo 
ipacious, but that you may have it pleaſantly in your Eye at 4 
- View:. Let not your Walks be too little, neither too big, like 4 
{mall City with over large Gates. And now I will proceed to 
ſome eaſie and plain Directions, very uſeful for a Learner, ho- 
to level and bring a Garden into ſome Order and Form. In the 
irſt place, you arc to provide, ſo as to make yuur Borders good 
either with Dung or good Earth, or both, that io yous Trees or 
Flowers, or both, may thrive the better, and your Fruit be the 
tairer; but as tor that part of your Ground where your Walks 
are tobe, it matters not how Barren, Chalky, Gravelly or Stony 
they be, ſo that you he careſul to pick out all ſorts. of Weeds that 
are nct eaſily cleanſed or deſtroyed. by ordinary hand Weeding, 
as Twitch, Nettie, Dandelion, 'Ss. otherwiſe they may prove 
a perpetual Trouble to you, beſides the charge of often weeding ; 
ſo bkewiſe it you make Graſs-Plots, it matters not how birren cr 
peor the ground is, ſo it be not either very ſtony or barren Gra- 
vel, which ufually. ſtarves any thing that -gruws on it, if the 
Weather be but a little dry; but uſually Graſs grows faſter in 
Gardens, than meſt Gardners would have it; but if you intend 
your Plots for Flowers or Herbs, let your ground be good and. 
well cleanſcd; but if for Flowers chiefty, then a ſupply of Earth: 
trom your Kitchin-Garden is beſt, and ſupply your Ritchin-Gar- 
den with Dung, your Herbage wil bethe better.. 
New forthe manner of going about to put your Garden into 
Form, it is as followeth. - Frſt you are to provide a quantity of 
ha ndſe me ſtreight Stakes, about four or Ge Foot long, being 
ſharpened at one end, and then about two. Foot and a half from the 
Wall ox Fence, where the Border is to be made, range a Line, 
and then by ycur Line pitch don a couple of Stakes, of ſuch a 
length as your Level will well reach to level the tops of them ex- 
actly ʒ lec them ſtand faſt in the Ground, and then in the ſame 
ſtraight range drive dawn another Stake about a Pole or two 
fm ycur fuſt, the which by your Eye you may level with!'your 
firſt, Stakes, having one, whilſt you eye your Stakes, either to 
25 raiſe or drive Your Stakes lower as you Mall appoint, until it be 
Fe exact, and then you may proceed as before, as occaſion i 
| until 


1 


8 


W. 


until ybu have faked out all your? Borders by your Wall, or 


outſide Fence; and then you are to proceed to the other part of 
vour Ground, - firſt meaſuring the breadth you intend tor your 


Walk round your Plot, or ontmoſt Walk, and then at ſome ſpe- 8 1 


cial corner ot your intended next Border or Quarter: Having 


ra your Line the length of your Ground, and caſt! out your 
* pitch down a Stake exactly at the commer. of our-quarter, 


and level it with one of your firſt Stakes, arid then a ſecond in the 


ſame ſtraight Line, ct the ſame height or level with the faſt, and 


ſo preceed the whole length, pitching in a Stake at every ſpecial 
corner of your Werk, Which will be a ſtanding Rule to you; not 
only for the level gt your Ground, but alſo for the exact carrying 


off your Quarters ſquare or equal; and having levelled as many 
Stakes as you think is ſufficient for every part of your Ground, 
go to ycur firſt Stake, and conſider what height you are to car- 
ry your Ground at; either as it will maintain of it ſelf,” or as the 


onveniences you have to ee will bear, being careful 
that you do not raiſe your Grbund fo as to obſtruct your Doo 
ways or comings in, &c. and having conſidered your height, 


make a Notch on your Stake quite round at'the height you in- 


tend to carry your Level, and then with a Stick or Rule mH 
from the top of your Stake, to the Notch or Mark you male; - 
and according to that Meaſure $0 and notch or mark all your - 
Stakes, or as many as you think | 

and where the Mark falls to be, is the level or height you pro- 


pounded ; ſo that after you have marked your Stakes, if you 
- uu upon flew Conſideration that you -have 7 either 8 

iglr or too lo, / you! may according propound another height, 
and being reſolved, it i but faſtening @ Line about the Notch of 


one Stake, and faſtening it tite about the Notch of another, and 
by it, if you cannot do without it, you may carry on your Work 


level; but in caſe you would not have your ground of a plain 


level, to the end hat any fall of Water not ſettle, or be 


apt to ſtand, to the annoyunce af your Garden, or that the Na- 


Convenierce, then yon may on the fame Stakes ſo pitched and le- 


velled as before, allow what Fall you think fit for your turn, 
that if ycuallow aFeot more or leſs, at the utmoſt end or ſide of 
your Ground, then half ſo much in the middle, c. conſidering, 
that if your Ground be af any large extent, you muſt allow 'a - -- 


greater Fall for the purpoſe afcreſuid; yet conſidering that too 


great 


fit, from the top downward, -. 


ture of your Plot be ſuch as ytu cannot make a flat level witn 
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- great a Fall may he as prejudicial as too little, G. or if this wa, 
| 8 too troubleſome; then you may take a; couple of Stakes, 


and l according to your former Order by . a Line, pitch in one at 
8 . * the hither end, and another at the fartheſt end of your Grann d, 


2 let them be both . ſuitable Ray . {he e 
vel you propound at each particular end; and then between thoſe 
y; vuur Eye, and ſo as many as you ſee convenient in order as 
atoreſaid, and then meaſuring from the top of your firſt Stake 

to the height you intend after the manner aforeſaid; by which 
means you may carry a true Falling or Hanging level more or leſs, 
as occaſion requires, either raiſing or abating, as, need requires; 
and although you carry the length of your Ground upon a falling 
level, yet you may carry every particular range of Stakes oyer- 

- thwart or croſs your Ground on. a plum or flat level, after your 

Hiſt hanging range is pitched ; by which particular Stakes you are 

to level your overthwart Ranges, o as handſomely to ſuit 

and anſwer the natural fall or level M ens hl 
By this way of levelling you may eaſily find how or which way 


d, g i 
exact — —„— if occaſion requires 
picking out all ſuch 
N 8 your Ground, 
and then range your Line, allowing what breadth you think fit 
or convenient, withal allowing a matter ot two Inches, or there- 


about, of Mould on the outſide of your Line to tread or beat in 


juſt even by your Line, to the end your Borders may lie faſt ane 
haudſome, and not be too apt to moulder down; and then to ſet 
the Fdges of your Borders cloſe and handſume on the inſide of 
your Line, either with Pinks, Violets or any other thing you | 
think fit, that x always green; and 1 your: Ra 
quite through, cloſe the Mould to your Herbs firſt on the inſide 
of your Border, with the edge of a Tile, or the like, making as 
it were a little Gutter, in which you are to pour your Water 
when you water your Herbs, which ought always to be as ſoon as 
you have done ſetting, except in a very wet time, and then, if 
not before, to clap the ſide of your Border with the back 2 
Spade; but if you defirei to edge yeur Borders with Turf, be 


ſure 
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fare it be not a twichy Kind of Turf, for that will bea continual 
plague to your Walks and Borders; wr you i ſow the edges of 
your Borders with Pink Seed, fuſt making a Trajl or Gutter 
ſtraight and even on the inſide of your Line, and therein ſou 
your "Seed a equal as you en covering it with the ny or other 
Moul | Y 
After you have fiſhed your utmoſt Borders, you axe. to. pro- - 
ceed —— t finiſhing of your other Borders and Quarters with the 
like di amid, as to their levelling, breaking of Clods, 
and 1 ing out ot ſuch Weeds as may prove offenſive; and if 
you intend your Quarters for Knots or Graſs, you are to rake 
our Ground as you go, "that is, when you have digged a little, 


ke? it level, and then dig a little farther, and rake again, and 


ſo continue until you have finiſhed your Quarters z but in caſe 
your Ground be fine Sand or the like, 50 may foubear rok un- 
til afterwards, as you fall hear anon; ſo as you lay it very level 
in your digging ; alſo if your Ground be ſo ſmall that you can 


reach to the middle with ar Rake; then your beſt; way s 5 
ſpeedieft is to make an © 4 fn be and then rake it 


exadtly : And having proceeded 
Four lot for Graſs or Knots, you are to tread it all over alike, 
and then rake it again, and by fo cone our Plot will ſettle in - 
| every place alike, hich ther wi rce do, and ; add 
may proceed to the perfecti 2 intended Work 
you Bake Graſs Plots and and Uo tu Torf, but ſow n 
after you have levelled the Ground to ſow is - 


our beſt way is 
thick all over, and then to tread it in every 
aud. then dl treading it 


Give) raking i Nena Fanny: again, and in ſu doing the /Grals -- 
bay 5 thick and O 


mely as the Weeds will not eaſily 
get the m 


, as ſometimes it doth when it is ſown too thin; 
Ban vun G, e come up a- 
your Graſs, you are to weed 't 
and often cutting 
Naan the tn is, If Graſs be not ent once in Fortni 
play her FO b Year, it will not be 
beſides its pelt 
Handſomeneſs of your Walks or Border. 
Alter you have fimſhed your Borders, Knots, or Quarters, z 
| - occaſion Se then'yen 1970 make your W 


aſnnder, 
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place alike, / 8 


clean out, — ha 2% 


'your Graſs it will grow thick and 
at 


to ſeed, and thereby ſpoiling the Beauty and 


"0 


* of Stakes juſt tn the middle, about a Pole or more 
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aſunder, after the manner you were taught before, and accor- | 
ding to the nature of the Level; but in caſe your Walks are ve- 


ry wide, then you are to have three Ranges of Stakes for the 
more exact layirg of your Walks, but do not make the Fall on 


each ſide of your Walk tco great or ſharp, but rather a fine, al- 


moſt undiſcernable Fall, except your ground be very apt to lie 
wet, ſo great a fall is both unhandſome and uncafie, for ſuch as 
wear high-heel d Shooes; after you have ſtaked; your Walk, or 


before, you are to dig and level your Walk with its own Earth or 


Gravel: but in caſe the Earth lie too high, or be too good, it 


. willbe your beſt way to carry ſome of it away for a better, uſe, | 


than only to walk on, and in the room thereof to bring or la: 


” either Gravel or Chalk, or the like, and when you have rou 


Jevelled your Walk, let it be well trodden or beat, that it may not 
ſettle unequally, after you have finſhed ; and then having rough 


levelled as atoreſaid, then lay on your fine Gravel, if you have 


two Sorts, and remember that if ;you lay your fine Gravel of a 
geod confiderable Thickneſs, ou ml. once a, Yeare, or,once in 
two Years, new. break over your., Walks, and f 


again. The order of laying your Walks is firſt to. ſpread and 
lay your, Gravel as it ought. to lie, and then, to tread it all oyer 
-alike and then to rake it; again, and then with a Bearer made of 
'a piece of Plank, to fertls I 9 orery net hringing Far Roy! 
upon your Walk until it be well ſettled, except it be a light 


wooden Rowl, leaft you cauſe your, Walks to lie in whamps, 


and after ycu have rowled-your Walks once or twice in a 


length, it will be a good ay to go them over;thwart a mage | | 
le, TIC 


light Rowl, your Walks will ſhape the, better; alſo in ea 
Weather be very dry, it will be a.good. way. after you Have 


ſhaped your Walks, to water them well with a watering Pot, and . 
then when they are fo dryed, as that Fon may walk. on them, 
3 3 


yon may beat or row them ag you ſee cauſ. 3 
Take notice, that if your Gravel be of à very lean natute and 
have no earthy Subſtance to cauſe it to bind, you may; amend t 


1734 


Fault by mixing a quantity af ſnott Lome pr Clay equally amon 
your Gravel, but be careful you do not put too much, leſt you make 
a worſe Fault, therefore uſe the mean; much more might be ſaid as 
to the making of Walks, as to the preventing of, Worms caſting, for 
which ſomeuſs ſtore of ̃alt or Soot; and allo n c Moſs, 
Sc. but being ſtraightned for want of time, jet this ſuffice, | 1 

| St Ihe 


as, and flouriſh them over 
with a little or no charge, , whereby your Walks will be as new - 


L 
t 
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The fitteſt and moſt convenient Seaſon for making of Gardens 


and Walks, is the Spring, it being uſually the moſt, temperate = 


and ſubtilleſt Seaſon both tor ſetting of Herbs and Flowers, as 
likewiſe tor the making of Walks, there being oft a fine inter- 
mixture of Showers and warm Weather, as well as dry; but in 


caſe your Ground -whcre you would erect a Garden be very much 


cut of order, either being very much qver- run with bad forts ot 
Weeds, as Nettles, Twitch, St. uhich cannot be deſtroyed 
with once or twice digging, or if very unequal and out of le- 
vel, ſo that it requires much raiſing in ſome Places, and abate- 


ment in other Places, whereby it will be apt to ſettle unequally, 
and cannot be fo ordered on a ſudden, as to continue handſome 
ard level any conſiderable time: I ſay, in ſuch caſes, it will he 


your beſt way to cleanſe and level in the Winter before, at le 
before you. intend to make a Garden; but it would be mu 
the better to give it one Tears Husbandry, and then you may 
crop it with ſome fort of Herbage, either Peaſe;or Beang, and a 
crop of Turnips after them, taking the fuſt Opportunity, that 
ſo they may be got off in good time, and fo, by twice or thriee 
ſtirring of your Ground in one Year, being careful to cleanſe and 


level it at each ſtirring, as occaſion requires, it will be the fitter 
and readier, and in better caſe to plant any 'Trees, and much eaſi- 


er to make your Garden ſo as to continue handſome the longer 
and beſides you have the Seaſon af:iplanting before you, where- 
by you may finith that Work beforehand, and not deface or ſlub- 
ber Four Garden after it is finiſhed. i It. 6 9.4122 2209 
Ihe next thing conſiderable, is the Seaſons for the increafing 


anch planting of the divers varieties of Herbs and Flowers, for 
the furniſhing of the Garden of Pleaſure: And firſt I will begin 


with thoſe fort commonly calbd Bulbo's or Onions rooted*Flow- 


ers, ſomething as to the Shape of Onions, ſuch as Tulips, Cres 
cus, Daftodils, Qc. and although all or the- moſt of them are or- 


dinary, and may be taken up in the Spring and planted, both bei 
fore and in their flowering, and do pretty well if done carefully 
and ſpeedily , yet it is not the ſureſt and moſt proper Seaſon for 


any of them that have ſuch kinds of Roots, and therefore I would 


ad viſe every one, if they may, to take another Seaſon for the re- 
moving of them, eſpecially if they be of ſuch ſorts as they make 
any ſpecial account of; for many times a Year or two is loſt by re- 
moving in the Spring, and ſometimes the Root is very tender, 


except they be taken up with Mould cleaving to the Root; and 


therefore 


. C 4 9 5, = tte ole. 
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therefore take this general Rule for all ſuch kinds of Flowers ſo 
rooted, as I faid before, that when the Flower is faded, and the 
Leaves of the Plant withered, you may take them up without any 
Prejudice to them, and ſo much the ſooner if 8 prevent its ſee- 
ding, oy gathering it or cutting off the Stalk when the Beauty 
of the Flower is paſt; the ſure Seaſons are Fime, July, and Au- 
guſt, but if you ſtay until Semptember, they then begiii to take new 
root againſt another Year, and then your Seaſon is not good for 
the purpoſe, but rather a hindrance. By what hath been ſaid, 
ycu may eaſily obſerve, that ſome forts may be removed a Month. 
or more before others of like Nature, according to the early or 
late flowring of them; as Lkewife according to the Temper of 
the Weather or Seaſon; for in a hot and dry time Flowers blow - 
| qa and ſhed accordingly, whereas a inore cool and moiſt Sea- 
on cauſeth Flowers not only to continue longer in Flower, but al- 
fo to be fairer in moſt forts, except they be of a very tender 
Nature; having taken up any of thele forts of Flowers we are 
tpeaking of, if you have wy Intention of kceping them any 
time out of the Ground, which you may do to many of them for 
five or fix Months, and ſometimes more, without hurt to them, 
if occaſion require; you are firſt to lay them in the Sun, or in 
ſome Window where they may dry, left being wet or damp, 
they ſhould mould, or root, or occaſion their Springing before 
you are willing, which by taking wet, or lying in a damp Place, 
comes to paſs ſometimes, and are ſometimes ſpoiled: But if your 
Roots are of a more hollow or ſpungy Nature, as Frittilaria's, 
and ſome ſorts of Hiacynths, &c. which will wilk, or be lim 
or {hrivel it kept a little too long out of the Ground; for ſuch 
ſorts, as alſo the Roots of Ranunculo's, if you be neceſlitated to 
keep them out of the Ground over-long, to mix with them ſome : 
fine dry Sand, which will keep them va well a conſiderable 
time, but you muſt not keep them in a Place that is damp, or 
fubject to moiſture, leaſt they either ſpring or do worſe. 
What I have ſaid concerning the aforefaid forts, you may ob- 
ferve in ſome meaſure in the Roots of Lilies and Martagons, ſuch 
Roots as are ſcail, but if neceſſary occaſion cauſe you not to key 
yorr Flower Roots out of the Ground, then it will be your beſt. 
and ſureſt Courſe to ſet them again as ſoon as you may conveni- 
ently; whereby the occaſioning of ſpoiling their ſeaſonable and 
handſome flowring, as alſo there the hindering of their encreaſe 
s prevented, which ſometimes happeneth by the too long wy 
g em 


them out of the Ground, beſides other Caſualties; you ſhall oft 
find that divers ſorts being kept long out of the Ground, will be- 
gin to put out new Roots or Fibres; it you perceive it, get ſuch 


into the Ground as ſoon as you can, tor then they are more apt 
to ſpoil than before. In the planting or ſetting of your Tulips, 


let the Earth be at leaſt an Inch above the top of the Root. 

The next thing to be conſidered, is the way of encreaſing theſe 
ſorts of Flowers, and that is either by the ſowing of their Seed, 
or by off-ſets that enereaſe from the Roots of bearing Plants, 
which being taken off in due Seaſon as aforeſaid, and planted in 


a Ground made hollow and good, will in two or three Years be- 


come bearing Roots, but be careful you ſet not your Roots in 
Dung, leſt they rot; as for the off ſets of the Crown Imperial, 


and Perſian Lily, their off-ſets are a great while before they come 


to bear Flowers, | 3 | 
Lilies and Martagons are encreaſed by the Scales taken off 
from the lower part of the Root, beſides what encreaſe it makes 


of it ſelf by oft-ſets, which in time will come to bear Flowers 
like the Mother-plant z let your Ground be good, and pretty 


free from Stones, your Flowers will thrive tbe better, and make 


the more encreaſe, and in caſe you uſe Dung about your Flow- 


ers, be fare it be very well rotted and converted to Mould, and 


then being well mixed with your Earth, will do better than uſed 
alone, for Dung is more apt to dry and ſhrink in hot and dry 
Weather, and apt to ſtarve a Plant, if not ſupplied with moiſture. 

As for the ſowing of theſe ſorts of Bulbous rooted Flowers, it 


is generally ſo ſoon as your Seed is full ripe, or at leaſt about Sep- 
aner, but there is a great deal of de n the time of their co- 


ming to Perfection, for Frittillaria's, and Hiacynths, and Crocus, 
comes to the flowering before Tulips, Crown Imperial, and Mar- 


tagons; the moſt frugal way of ſowing of them, is in Pots or 


Boxes made for the purpoſe, being fill'd with very good ſifted 
Mould; 46 not ſow your Seed too thick, cover it about an Inch 
deep, or thereabout, let their Situation be pretty temperate, and 


after they are two Years growth or more, you may take them up 


and plant them in ſome thinner order, take them up when 
they have done growing as aforeſaid : Take notice that Tu- 
lips are more apt to run down deep into the Ground than any 
other ſort, and therefore to be more often taken up than other 


ſort of Bulbous-Plants; your care muſt be to keep them clean 
from Weeds, upon all Occaſions, as need requires, - — 
11 8 
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The next ſort to be ſpoke to is, Eminies or Anemonies, which 
is of that ſort of Plant called Tuberous-rooted. 

Theſe ſorts of Flowers likewiſe are, and may be taken up in 
the Spring or Flowring time, and may be with leſs Prejudice than 
many other. Bulbous Plants, as beuig apt to draw new Root 
quickly, whereas Tulips are not ſo apt, but yet the beſt Seaſon is 
( as I1aid of the foregoing Sorts ) when the Leaves are withered, 
and their ſpringing Scaſon is over, which is uſually from the be- 
ginning of June to the end of Fuly, and fomtimes later in caſe 
the Weather continue dry; but when the Weather grows. cool 
and moiſt; they begin to take new root again, and then it is not ſo - 
ſeaſonable to ſtir them, eſpecially to keep dry out of the Ground; 
. whereas thoſe taken up, as aforeſaid, and dried a time in the Sun, 
may be kept ſound and well near a Year, eſpecially if the Roots 
have any conſiderable Subſtance; but if, as I {aid of the foregoing 
ſort, they lie damp, or take wet, they are liable to Spoil or Lols; 
they are encreaſed by parting their Roots, either in their growing 
Seaſon, or when they are taken up afterwards every little Crum 
being apt to grow, if they be not too much wither'dor dry'd: Al- 
ſo they are encreaſed by the ſowing of their Seed, which the ſingle 
fort afford pretty well (but not the double that I know of) 
whereby many Varieties are raiſed; if you deſire to make en- 
- creaſe by ſowing, you are to take notice of your Seed when it 

groweth near ripe, which you may know by its parting a little 

near the Stalk, 1 that in a little time after it will be fit to gather, 
- otherwiſe the Wind will quickly blow it away with the Down in 
which it is wrapt; and being ripe, - and pretty well dried, you 
are to part it, and gently rub it between your Hands with a little 
dry Sand, the better to ſeperate it, and then to fow it in ſome 
Pots or Boxes for the purpoſe, in ſome very fine ſifted Mould, if 
vou add a.little fine willow Mould with your Earth, I think it 
| will be the better; do not ſow your Seed over thick, and then co- 
ver it about an Inch deep with the like fine Mould z the moſt gain- 
ful Seaſon to ſow it in, is as ſoon as it is ripe; let the Situation 
be rather Shade than Sun, let them be kept moderate moiſt; you 
may likewiſe ſow your Seed in the Spring; if your Seed be ſown 
pretty forward, and the Earth and Situation very ſuitable; they 
way be forward enough to prick out in ſome thinner order, time 
enough to get ſtrength before the Winter following ; but if you 
are not forward enough, then you muſt take the Spring, yon 
muſt take ſome care of them in caſe of hard Weather; for ; have 

| nown 
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known many miſcerry in a hard or ſharp Winter The Scaſon to 
plant your bearing Roots that were taken up in their fit Seaſon is 
in Auguſt or September, ſome of them may Flower before, or in 


the Winter, it the Weather be any thing temperate, but chiefly . 


forward in the Spring; but if you keep {ome of your Roots, and 
plant ſome in-February, if Weather permit, and ſome in Maich 
or April, you ſhall have them Flower in ſeveral Seaſons;-'accor- 
ding as you planted them, only remember that thoſe you plant 

7 Gn. let their Situation be ſuch as 
not to be too much 1n the Sun ; for the truth 1s, their natural Sea- 


for: is tlie Spring, which is commonly pretty - temperate, and 


therefore the more temperate, the more agrecable to their Na- 
tur; and in fo doing you may enjoy the Pleaſtite of their Beauties 


the longer: Again, 


Set not your Eminy Roots too deep, - neither in wet nor ſfrong 
cool Ground, left they ſhould rot, eſpecially the more tender or 


delicate forts, being ſet about an Inch or Two at the moſt is ſuf- 


ficient in the moſt temperate Ground; do not water your more 
choice Kinds until they begin to ſpring, except in hot and dry 


Weather, yet ſome in caſe of late planting, in caſe their Roots 
are very dry, do put them into Water to plump, which in ſuch a 


caſe cannot hurt them. | | 
Again, if your Emmies be of choice Sorts, truſt not the Win- 
ter with them, but rather keep them until the beginning of March, 


except you plant them in Pots, c. then you may begin with 


them ſooner, by houſing your Pots until they have taken new 


- X 


O thoſe Flowers calFd Fibres, or ſtringy rooted Plant. 


4 Heſe ſorts of Plants do much differ in their Uſage or Husban- 


I dry from the former, eſpecially Tulips, &c. and are moſt 
ſeaſonably to be taken up to be parted, ſlipt, laid, and planted in 
the Spring, and moſt of them in their flowring with very little 
Prejudice as to their well-being, and indeed the moſt of them may 


with a little Care and Diligence be removed and ſlipt from March 
until Bartholomem- ide, eſpecially if yon take notice of thoſe Di- 
rections concerning the ordering of ſmall Herbs, in that part that 


treateth of the ordering of the” Kitchin-Garden; only take No- 
tice, that thoſe ſorts that run up vary much and forward into Spin- 
dles for Flowers, would be dealt wichal ſomething the earlier, or 


g after 
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after their chief flowering is over, and be ſure that what Seaſon 


ſoever you take, be careful to keep your Slips or Plants pretty 
moiſt, until they have taken root at leaſt; alto take Notice, that 
for ſuch things as ordinarihy endure Winter, and are hardy, as Pinks, 


Violeis, and many others; for ſuch you may begin in February to 


ſet them, as I have often, whereby they have gained ſo good root- 
ing, that the trouble of watering ot them hath been ſaved. 


* » Of Carnations and Gilhflowers, and. their ordering. 


very many Varieties, according to the Goodneſs of the 
Seed ſown, and nature of the Air in which they are ſown ; and 
indeed few will believe the different Inclination of one and the 


ſame ſort of Seed, being ſown in the ſame Ground where it was 


ſaved, and of the ſame ſort in a contrary Air and Ground; the 


Obſervation Iwill leave to each Practitioner; and to the end you 
may have. good Varieties, your Care muſt be to get or ſave ſuch as 
come from good double Flowers, or elſe it will hardly be wortng 


your Labour to ſow and plant them: Having procured ſome Seed, 


you are to prepare a Bed, which ought to be both rich and well 


prepared, and in a temperate Situation; do not ſow your Seed 
very thick, and then cover it about an Inch deep or leſs with fine 
Mould, or you may ſpittle it in with FO 3 or you may 
ſow it in Trails, but not very thick; or, w I 

way, you may ſow it in ſome old half Tubs, or Boxes for the pur- 
yell: and be careful to keep them clean weeded and watered if 


occaſion require, and when your Plants are about Iwo or Three 


Inches high, you may take them up and plant them in ſome thin- 


ner order, giving them ſome Water at the planting, and after- - 


wards, until they have taken new root, and in caſe they have been 
ſown very thick, you muſt begin the ſooner to plant them out, 
but if they are too {mall to plant out on Beds, then it were good 
to prick them out in ſuch like things as I named, that is, Tubs, 
c. It you remove whilſt they are very ſmall, you may ſet them 
the nearer together, and take up every other Plant afterwards 
when they are better grown, they may ftand about half a Foot 
aſunder cr thereabcut, where they may grow until you ſee what 


Varieties you ſhall have, and then you may take them up with 
ſome Earth with them, and plant them where you would have 


them Flower, not forgetting to water them at their fi{t plan- 


ting; 


c of the fowing- of their. Sed, om whence griin 


is a more ſaving 
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ting; the Seaſon to ſow them, is any time from the latter end of 
February to Midſummer, or v little later; they are pretty hardy, 
but being ſown pretty timely in? the Spring, they will be large 
rooted againſt the time of flowring, and accordingly will yield 
more Flowers, or more Branches, or Slips to e by lays, 
which is the only ſure way to encreaſe Fol ſeeding, eſpecially 
fometimes they will flower the ſame Summer or Autumn, if ſown 
N 2 | | | "ay 

Theſe forts of Flowers are likewiſe encreaſed both by ſlipping, 
and by laying, but laying is abunflantly the ſureſt way. But 
firſt, I wall ſpeak of the ſetting of their flips. And firſt you 
are to prepare a Ped, which ought to be of very fine and rich 
Mould, and ſo ſituated, or at leaſt ſuch Proviſion made, that the 
Sun come not at them until they are rooted, otherwiſe one half Day's. 
Sun may ſpoil your Labours, and fruſtrate your Expectation, 
eſpecially it ſet any thirg forward whilft the Sun hath any con- 
erable Strength; the manner of flipping is as followeth : Make 


choice of ſuch Slips as are pretty ſtrong, not ſuch as are ſmall, - 


weak, under Slips, if you may have better; neither ſuch as have 
divers ſmall Slips on them, but yet even ſuch being ſet very time- - 
oy in the Spring, do often thrive well enough, as I faid, let your 
Slips be one entire Branch, and not ſpindled, the which you are 
to cut off cloſe to the Body or Arm of the old Root, if ſhort, &- 
therwiſe you may leave Two or Three Joints, the which may 
ſpring out again; then take your Slip and trim off ſome of the 
lower Leaves, not —_— your Slip with too great or buſſed 
top, and then top the other Leaves even, and then cut your 
Slip even at the bottom of a Joint; and if it be pretty ſtrong; 
you may {lt it up to the next Joint or higher, if the Joints be 
thick or near together; and then if you will throw them into a 
| E of Water for an Hour or Two, and then you may ſet them, 
ving firſt put a little Earth or Clay to keep the Slip open; but 
if your Slip be weak, you may forbear ſlitting it, and then ſet 
them pretty near together, but not very deep, to ſmother the 
ſprout Blade, and then water them well, keeping them moiſt, 
not {ſuffering the Sun to come at them until they be rooted ; and 
then, but by little and little, yet giving them Air as much as may 
be without Sun, and when they are pretty well rooted, you may 
gently raiſe them or cut them out with a little Mould, abiding to 
each root, and then plant them where you would have them 
grow, not forgetting to water them at their firſt planting at —_ : 
| : | Take 
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104 be Engliſb Gardner. 
Take notice, that but few of thoſe Flowers commonly raiſed of 
Seed, are apt to grow of Slips, in compariſon of thoſe forts of 
old Flowers call'd Cloves, Carnations, Dovers, and ſome others; 
and therelcre it will be your beſt way to propagate them, and 
all other ſorts of choice Gillyflowers, by laying; the order and 
manner whereof followeth, only take notice, that the Seaſon for 
ſetting Slips, is any time from March until Barybolomew-tide, ih 
ycur Roots will afford ſuch Slips I ſpeak of; but the- chief 
Scaſon is June, Fuly, and Auguſt. Now. the end of laying, is 
that your ſlips may take root before you cut them off from their 
other Plant, the manner is thus: Take the Branch or Slip you 
clire to encieaſe or lay, and with a ſharp Pen- knife cut oft ſome. 
of the under Leaves, at leaft ſo many as are any way troubleſome 
as to the performance of ycur Work, then make choice of that 
Joint that is meſt convenient either to lay down into the Ground, 
or in a lay: Pot, &c. and then with your Knife, beginning a lit - 
tle below the Joint or the under - ſide. of Wa qut it upward with, a 


lit to the next P or more if the Joints be very near 


together; alſo if your Layer be ſtiff and nct pliable, it will be 
beſt to ſlit it the more; ſlit it in the middle, yet fo as your Lay- 


er may have convenient Subſtance; as likewiſe that part that is to 
feed it; then cut that end of your Layer where you begin to ſlit 
it, juſt at the bottom of the Joint where it as to take its root, and 
then with a piece of its Leaf, ora little Earth, &c. you may cauſe 
the Slit to keep open. And laſtly, if it lie near the Ground, 


which ought to be made looſe or hollow, you may bend down f 
your Layer, and with a hooked, Stick thruſt into the Ground, 
keep your Layer in its place, laying about an Inch thickneſs of, - 


Fne Mould, upon it, about the place where it Was laid, and then 
ſprinkle a little Water on.it at firſt laying, . and afterward in caſe 


it grow dry; and in caſe your Layer grow fo high you cannot 


bring. it to the Ground, then you may make proviſion either with 
lay-Pots, of which there are divers made on purpoſe, with a 


Slit or Netch on the ſide, the better to let Pur. er into the 
middle of your Pot or other convenience to like purpoſe; being 


filled half full of Mould at firſt, and then with a piece of Leather 
or Hat paring, to keep your Layer down, you, may fill your 
Pot up with Movld, and water it as occaſion requires; ſome cut 
the top of their Layer at firſt, and ſame do not, the matter 18 
not much, and by this means you may quickly make a conſiderable 
encreaſe of your Gillyſlowers; the time of their ang NR. 
ufficien 
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ſufficient to plant out is ſomething different, for ſome. ſarts wil! 


be forwardec in rooting.in three Weeks or a, Month, than others 
will in twice the time. I may ſay the like of the Seaſon or 


Weather, therefore if you ſee your Layer thriving and Juſty, 


you may open the Earth a little gently near where it was laid 
and you may eaſily be ſatisfied whether it be ſufficĩent to cut o 


and tranſplant ; your Layers, being rooted, you may with the 5 


back of your Knife do away a little of the Earth, a little above 
the Place where it was laid, and cut it off, raifing it up with its 
Mould with care, leaf th | | 
Root from your Layer, then with your Knife cut off that little 
remnant Piece that remains near the Root, of your Layer, either 
cloſe by the Root, or elſe cut it off at a, Joint, that it may likewiſe 
take root, otherwiſe it may rot and prove prejudicial to your 
Plant, and then you may plant your Layer either on convenient 
Beds or Pots, as you think fit, remembring, as I oft admenilh, 
to water and made 

Seaſon to lay Flowers is, and from the beginning of 
March until Michaelmas if your Roots have ſufficient Branches 


for the purpoſe; it is beſt laying hold on the firſt and moſt ſeaſon- - 


able Opportunity, by ſo doing you. occaſion. your old Root to 
make a farther 3 den 

the foarwardneſs of your young Rom ri. 
Very much more might be ſaid concerning theſe kinds of Flow- 
ert, as. to their Advancement and preſervation ; as alſo concer- 


ning the Artificial repairing and mixture of Earths, tending to 
the aforeſaid end. But I ſhall ſay but little more than this, that a 
good midlinigitettipered Mould or Earth that is freſh, . and hath 
not been uſed in and about Plants of a like Nature or Temper is na- 


turally beſt z for it is an unqueſtionable Truth, that ſeve- 
Plants draw ſeveral forts of Juice or Nouriſhment 

from the Earth, even that which is moſt natural to them, as is 
commonly to be obſerved amongft Huſbandmen in changing their 
Crops upon one and the fame Ground, being freſh and good for 
one fort of Grain, and not for another ſort that grew on the 
ſame Ground the Year 3 except in caſe the Ground be new 
d thereupon may bring one ſort of 

crop Two Years together; but if you-think your Earth be not 
e dere nh de there . Doeeal forts: of 
Earth,or mixture eaſily to be had to amend the defect; as in caſe 


it be too heavy or cloggy, * and, with a little willow Mould, 


— 


e weight thereof ſhould tear off the 


at firſt planting, if occaſion require; the 
and my . 


eg the Advantage you have in 
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or Lime Rubbiſh of old Walls, c. and ſo on the contrary, ag 
need requires; many good Flowriſts make uſe of a little willow 
Mould to ftrew in the Hole where they ſet their Flowers, to draw 
Root the quicker ; overmuch may do harm, in cauſing your 
Flowers to be ſomewhat the more apt to Canker, &c. another 
thing to be taken notice of concerning theſe Flowers, is their Si- 
tuation, which tendeth much to their Advancement, as to the 
continuing them longer in their Brauty, and more large and 
ſtately in their Flower; and this is only by ſetting them where 
the Sun hath not much power, as in ſome places where Trees 
keep off the violence of the Sun, or by planting them where 
they may not have above a quarter Sun, and that in the moſt tem- 
_p*rate time of the Day; and this is one of the chiefeſt ends of 
ſetting Flowers in Pots, berauſe they may fo eaſily be re moveil 
from one place to another, as the Weather or time of theg Year 
requires, for the Sun haſtens Flowers to Perfection, cauſing them 
quickly to flower, and quickly to fade, and ſo to perfect their 
Seed; alſo in caſe of much Rain, it is good either to remove 
your Pots of Flowers under ſome ſhade, or to lay them ſide-ways 
on the Ground; and although much wet be an Enemy to choice 
Flowers, yet convenient moiſture is ſo neceſſar y, as without it the 
Earth cannot give Life and Vigour to your Plant. 
Again, ſor nry part, when T have principal reſpect to the en- 
creaſe and improvement of my Plants; I do not love to vonfine 
them within the bounds of a Pot, but rather plant them in ſome 
indifferent temperate Situation, uliere they may not be ſubject to 
, 3445 1/2 © dhe lol ln Sf 
Another thing practiced amongſt 'thoſe-that delighi in the fair- 
neſe and trim growing of their Flowers, is pretty timely to crop 
off divers of the Spindles from their Plants, in caſe many do 
thoot forth, as in ſome ſorts there do; as alſo divers of their 
Buds for Flowers whilft very young, leaving but à few, to the 
end they may be the larger. 
Alſo for thoſe that are apt to break the Pod too much up one 
ſide; you are for the more handſome and graceful blowing ot 
your Flowers, before my are too much craekt, to open the Pods 
a little equally on each ſide, yet ſo as not to bruiſe or deface the 
Flower in the Bud; alſo befides the opening of the Pod, ſome 
uſe to wrap about them a thing called Or gut, which being a lit- 
tle wet, will ſtick and keep the Flower from breaking; otliers uſe 
other things, though not ſo handſome, de the (Bark _— 


— 


- 


—_ 


Stick wrung off, being green and ſappy, and cut into ſeveral 
Rings as it. were, which ſerve to keep their Flower Pods in hand- 
ſome order; ſome. only tie them, either with Baſs, Thread or 


Yarn; others in time convenient ſave the Weſand · Pipe of great 


Fowls, as Geeſe, Cc. and being cat into feveral Rings, ſerve to 
put over the Pods of the Flowers, thereby cauſing them to blow 
round and handſome. 66 ̃—˙—— pelo 
Alſo amongſt the ſcveral Inconveniences that Faly Flowers are 
ſubject to in their flowring, Earwigs are not the leaſt; for in lit- 
tle time, if not prevented, they will deface and put an end to the 
Beauty of your Flowers, by eating the ſweet ends of the Leaves 
of the Bloſſom; and. are likewiſe deſtructive to their Seed, if 
not deſtroyed in time; for prevention whereot, pou are to flick 
up divers Sticks near your Flower Roots, and upon them to hang 
or faſten. either forme hollbw Canes or Kicks, or the Hoofs of 
Cattle, into which things they will creep for ſhelter, and 


then every Morning at leaft, to take them off, and knock them on 


the Ground, and deftroy them with your Foot ſomany as you fee ; 
and then put thoſe things in their places again, not neglecting to 
do ſo every Day, once at leaſt; ſome have uſed other means for 
revention of ;theſe kinds of Creatures, as the ſetting their Pots 


in fome ſhallow things that would hold Water, whereby: theſe 
Vermin'could not come to their Flowers, but through the Water; 


N > 


already ; but let this fuffce for the preſent. _ 
of 


” * 


other Inconveniences do happen to ſome, whereof I have ſpoken 


| foie call them) French. Coup. 


concerning its encreaſe; and firſt of the fowing of the Seed, the 
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the ordering and encrea of Auricula's, Bears-Eav (or as. 


of the great refpe@t that this pretty ſort of Flower 
| Gn of the. abundant Varieties of Colours it is 
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108 The Engliſh Garduer. 
may) then you are to fill your Pan, or like Proviſion, with ſuck 
rotten Earth or Mould, as is to be found in old decayed Willows, 
ler it be ſifted, eſpecially the uppermoſt of it, and thereon ſow 

your Seed not over thick, for that will prove ſome loſs if your 

Seed be good; then cover it with ſome of the like fifted Mould 

about half an Inch; let your Situation be temperate, rather 
Shade than Sun, eſpecially in the Spring. The Seafons are from 
the midſt of September, to the middle of November, at which Sea- 
ſons I have had it come very well; you are to take ſome care of 
them in the Spring, being apt to be ſpewed or raiſed out of the 
Ground, eſpecially by ſmall Frofts hallowing the Earth: Indeed 
it is a plant of ſhallow rooting, that; it is very apt, though pret- 
ty well grown, to be turned out of the Ground ; and therefore 
we find that they do beſt hold and encreaſe, being planted in a pret- 
ty ſoft kind of Ground, etherwife a Place that hath but little 
Sun, for they are ordinarily hardy enough as te cold; ſometimes 
by ſowing too late or too dry, or over deep covered the Seed, 
will lie until the ſecond Seaſon before it appears; but being ſown 
in fit Seaſon and Order, accordingly it will come up about Seven 
Months after; you may very much preſerve your youg plants in the 
Spring, by covering them conveniently with Baſs Mats, both from 
the Sun, and Froſty Mornings, let them have ſeaſonable Moiſture, 
as occaſion requires; and when your Plants are about the breadth 
of a Penny, you may prick them out in Pots, or other the like 
convenient things, until they have-got-more Strength to be plan- 
ted on convenient Beds, the which you are to trench with either 
new Cow- dung or other new Dung, whereby the Worms will 
not beſo apt to turn them out, until they have got ſome conveni · 
ent hold in the Ground; in ſome forts of Ground, they will 
- thrive unleſs they be ſet in Pots, and have convenient Air, 
little Sun, and that temperate ne old Roots muſt be new ear- 
thed or moulded once a Year at leaſt, they are ſo apt to work out 
of Ground; if you do plant in Pots, as moſt do their choiceſt, 
you are to fill your Pot half full of good rotten Cow-Dung, 
hereby your © 4c will be fair, and not ſtarve in ſuch narrow 
Bounds; let them not want convenient watering; they are ſome- 
times apt to root, eſpecially being planted in a wet Seaſon at the 


declining of the Lear; they are very apt to grow of Slips, but | 
the Spring is the beſt Seaſon; for towards the dechning of the 
Tear, the Worms are more apt to turn them out of the Ground: 
More might have been ſaid as to the ordering pf this BEE 

| | h . Flewers, 


Flowers, and for the choice of Colours to bring the moſt and beſt 
Varieties; but being ſtraitned, let this ſufficde. — 


| 0 Prinwofes and Pohanters, &c. 5 
HE Seeds of any of thoſe ſorts that bear Seed, which. are 
FT chiefly the ſingle, of ſeveral Forms and Colours, being ſown 
either ir the Spring or Autumm; for I have ſown, in both Seaſons, 
and have very pretty Varieties. come, and ſome contrary; to 
their Mother-plant; their Situation ought rather to be Shade than 
Sun; if you ſow in Autumm, defer not, the ſo your Plants may 
get Strength before the Winter, which will be apt to heave them 
out of. the Ground, and make you. ſome work to prick them in 
again: I have ſown ſomethang late at that time of the Year, and 
have had them come up very well in the Spring following. I haye 
_ likewiſe ſown in the Spring, and the next Spring aftet L have had 
fine Varieties of Flowers. The ſavingeſt way to ſow, is in Pots, 
or the like, and, aſhady Situation is beſt; they grow and encreaſe 
well of the Slip, and parting: of them and new planting of 
them once in à Tear or, Two, cauſeth them to flower more fre- 
quent, both early and 7 caſe of: temperate Weathen ”_ , 
Hepatica's are likewiſe e eaſed by ſowing, as well as by par. 
ting the Roots; alſo the ſeveral Varieties of London Tufts, or 
Pride of Tundan, is encxeaſed.the fame way. 
Now by what e 7 Dir 8 guals os. 
Provements may be made by ſowing of the Seeds of divers Flo 
ers and Herbs, ich le I thought u "receſfary, I — Crab 
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enlarged upoh.. © Rk EN 43 itn Go, 
This already being ſufficient for any ingenious young Practiti- 

| _ ng, conclude as.to this. quiga - 1 | 
Jo the end any young Prattitioners may readily. know what | 
to ſeek or enquire Po te fur 82 eh den. I haye | 
here under ſet down a Catologue of Flower at 


Herbs at the end of the Kitchi Garden, Kath 0 * * 
erbs at the t the Kitchin- n;. luch as are ear- 
ly to be raiſed of Seed, call'd, Annuals; as alſo others of divers 
Kinds ; and becauſe my are very much taken and affected with 
furniſhing of their Flower pots, for the adorning of ſome Rooms 
in their Houſes, c. l have ſet down the Names of divers Socts 
and Kinds that are fit for the aforeſaid Purpoſes, in regard of 
the length of their Stalks or Branches; as alſo of ſuch as are only 


for Ornament in their places where they grow, or for Noſegays : 
. And firſt of thoſe ag re Jen tobe in 9 eye 
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Adonis⸗Flbwer- | 
Airican Marygolds. 
Scarlet- Beans. 


Coventry Bell- flowers. 


Great blew Bind. weed, or Con- 
novel's major. 


— 


lu minor. 


Catch fly, two ſorts. 5 


Candy. tufts, two or three Va- 
rieties. 
Fennel: flower or Nigella, two 
dr three Varieties. 
Fox gloves, white and red. 
Small white Far. 
French Honey-Suckles. 
Honeſty, or white Sattin. 
Hollihocks , 


Wd: or Spurs, divers" 
| Varteties, : 
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„ Spaniſh Saffron. 
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Moth. -mullins, four or tve Va 
rieties. 

Marygolds, double. | 

French Marygolds, two or three 
Varieties. 


Princes Feather, two forts or. 
Small Bind-weed, or Connuvo- I. 


dinai 6 

Princes Feather, or Amoran- 
tus, divers Varieties, 

| — tender. 5 

8 gratis. 

5 Tree Primroſe. 

Double Poppies, ent v. a” 

| * rieties. 2885 F 

Indian or Musk Scabious, di- 

vers Varieties. | 

Sianus, or Bottles, en, Va- 

rieties. | 


ag 1 divers Vatie 


ins. & 
Melancholy Gentleman. 5 


"are Blewiſe rd 
ppmrg, "parting their 1 
, e Fot. 


\Hampions., . * 
* Canterbury Bells!” 
Cana of divers. Vi 
etles. 125 nt 
Cranes- Bill, of diere ** l 
Carnations, or e 
Everlafting Pea * 
Fraxanella. 
Goalie. 
Whitſon- ee vote. 
Wall Gillyflowers, fingle. 
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Stock lee, double and J Spun. 
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5 Gilly-flowers. 
enus's Looking glaſs. LN 


Se, 7 rp e enctivfua by 


aller bd 


be double * Al. | 
| Holi John. 


1 A double white Flower, call | 


white Marygold, 
ofe of the kindred: of the 


Ne duch, of flower of Ws. 


Rol, ſingle. 
Pinks double and ele. 


Snap. Dragons. l 
11 $977 


14 10 
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Throat. wort, fort of N Fallerion, red and the greek, 
Ms, 2. | both white and blew. | rte 


Theſe are ov eee po figs and pot, ond * for 4 


Er- Pot. 


ne or kalen ſtara vort, apts 10 rah in been 

Batchelor Buttons, or double Champions, ; Tour or five Ve- 
rieties. . 66 

Peach-leaved Bell flowers, both blew and white. SED 

Double Crowfoot, divers tts, beſides tie more choice Latts, 
known beſt by che Latin! Fra 2. . . 109 GE 
| Crimfon Cardir WOW, 12810 u „ellen! K L 12 


Double Feather few. „ 

Hungarian Dead Nettle. A 8 DE „ 

Spaniſh Knap-weed. 3 een, f 

Lichines, or double None · ſu fi. RE rg ane! yd 
Anal 10 Wal 1 J001T-We' jo BH 


Ladies Smocks double. wht. We 

Live-ever, or Life everlaſting. „ nö 1 THe bite 

Blew Mary golds. 

Periwinkle, 80 or four V. arieties, beſides the pre 

Double Rockets, or 7 
Double Sqpe-wort 9 abt Per Drer in 7 * er ar mans 


Doble DC . |. en sg Þ 


eat ſort. 


2. 


n= ek in 4G a . 


2 tere H 3 


| for bo 
99 3 * 18 1163143 Li 91 Er Hl 16.) 


The . gar Re * 7 125 both! Bilboue aid Tubrrovs 
'3 8. wt ee Flower Pet." nt 


Nemonie, * or 2 if Varieties, ':* WH .& 7 SI's 4d N x 7 


. many V Indian Tucs. - 
15 W and Fer 

2201127 F6lix br five Varieties.” 
"NS ag? £11114 14 Witlies, Kerl Varieties.” 


X: 
Fate N. 7, io 1 one, i Varieties at 
We 'an e 55 . 9 140 | 


uces, Bulbous, and Tu- 


ver es. * in wer 
1 in a Ne 's Pay ee rt 
Wont 4 


ben uly-flowers, three e 2 


or fpur-ſorts. q kak * Na) 


s:fptar, yallow'end white. 
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Perſian Lily. | 
| — div ivers Vein | baer 
T abundant i in Varieties. 4 


us Violets, "of a hinge 


The Names of divers other pretty 8 ft to furnih a Garden, 
21d ſome-of them may ſerve for the Flower-Pot, eſpecially if they 
- grow iu rich Ground, or fand until they are faly and 9 
blown, moſt Bulbous oots, 


PV Violet, two or three | © hony: ſockle ; * of others , „ 2 
ſorts i e A two forts. _ ? 
Crocus and Saffron-flowers, ma- 9 x. or Paſſion flower. 
ny Varieties. Ranulculos, _ beſides thoſe 1 
Colchecoms, double and ſin- have mentioned before. 
_ gle, five or fix Varieties. | Sow-bread, Varieties. 
Grape-flowers, Varieties. Spider. wort, Varieties. 
Hellow-root 2 of ſome TR 5 OS 


or- Ege fn. ona. Kc. 1 9 
— IE \ os i) ke "1; el of the Word. | 15 2 
Bears: ear, or Faasch Cow: Dake Golden Mouſe-e: 

flips, and Bears-ear-ſanicle. Novel-worts, three or r.four. Va 
Cowllips, and Pagles, dire. rieties. "I 


e « 


four Varieties. .: ; | Pances, or Hearts feve- 
2 two ſorts. ral. 1270 fas | 
mower, 13 ad 2 ar 


Indicum. 


Lily of the valley, ani] e | 2 


A 
4 ; $. 
1 . 1 


43; ik ſergat $6 16aqgtion. 14, — cut he 1 mY 
Tear to raiſe-yous cho 2 25 8517 Plat ts 0) a hot 
Bed, I mean, the fineſt fort of Amaranti s, ib og African 
Marygolds, yellow Larks-ſpyr, with divers others, and by fo 
doing, you may _ pena of them moſt Year, ot otherwif iſe ye 
„ oo 7 Bad. een e 

manner ry . ACS. 11 
end of ie Ft Gn en, to which I re as 


wy ® 


in a place. | Ea ; . 
Thus I have ſet down the ordinary Names of many Varieties 
of Flowers; and although I have not obſerved fo handſome a 


Method as might have been with'd, yet it may ſufficiently anſwer 


my end, -namely, that young Practitioners may know what to 
ſeek or enquire for, for the aforeſaid purpoſes. 


Here followeth the Names of divers Flowering-Trees, which ave 
pretty Ornaments to help to furniſh a Garden, ; ke. 


Peach, with double Bloſſoms, 


Cherry, -* + | En 38 

Melerion, encreaſed chiefly by | Senas, two or three ſorts, by 
ſowing, ſometimes by lay- | Seed, &c. | 
_ I | Clematis, double and ſingle, by 

Jeſſamines, ſeveral, by Suckers | laying. 


or Layers. Prime or Prinet, being brought 


y 
Shrub mallows, by laying. j into a Tree, is pretty for 
Honey-ſuckles or Wood-bines, | Flowers in its Seafon, though 
ſeveral by cutting and lay- | common. | 
| Bladder-nut-Suckers. 


1 | | 
Gilder-roſes, by Suckers and | Laurus Tinus, by laying, ſomes 
laying. times by cutting. hag 
Lelacks, two or three forts, as | Pomegranate, double and ſin- 

the former, I gle, of ſome is houſed, en- 
Siranga, by Suckers, c. creaſed by laying, alſo of 
Labutnum, by Seed. „ 


The Names of ſome ſorts of Ever greens that are bardy, the moſt of 
them are encreaſed by cutting, and laying, ſome of Seed, 


 Llaturnus, or ever-green Bays ordinary. 
Prinet. Cherry. bay, or great Lau- 
Arbutus, of ſome houſed, but | rel. | 


doth well in a warm ſitua- Laurus Tinus, 


tion. | 1 Cypres, 
Arbor · vitæ. | | | Firr-Tree. 
Box, three ſorts. 1 


2 Holly 
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you may ſow them in ſeveral places in Trails, or otherwiſe a few 
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Holly, both red and yellow- | Pine - trees, two ſorts, 
berried. | | Yew-tree. | 
Piracantha. Ever-green Oak. 


' Periwinkle, great and ſmall. |} | 
The Names of a few, of tender or houſed Greens, more eaſie to 


| encreaſe than preſerve. 
Ow | Olianders. 
Limon. Mirtles, four or five forts. 


Citron. - 


mind. "3; 
Amongſt thoſe ſorts of Plants mentioned in this Book, theſe 
are fit to plant about Arbours, which being often and ſeaſona- 
bly clipt after they are ſpread and tied in every bare or naked place, 
as occaſion ſerves, will thicken, and be handſome, and your Ar- 
bour will endure and uphold it ſelf with little Repair, but by 
the neglect of the former Directions your Arbour will quickly 
run to ruin. : | 


Sweet-bryer. Alſo Plumb-trees, with divers 
Honey-ſuckles. other the like. 
Clematis. But if you would have it always 
1 . green, then 
corpion- Sena. | Cypris, very good. 
Prime or Prinet. I Piracanthas. 
Tamarisk. 3 Filaree, none better. 
Roſes, white · Frankford, c. | Allaturnns, 
Alfo if any defire it, white ] Holly, or 


Buſh will make very durable] Laurels, Cc. 1 HOOCR 
Arbour. 


As for Hedges in Gardens, they are and may be made of ſeve- | 


ral ſorts of Shrubs, as every one fancies, but it is beſt to make 
them of one entire ſort of Stuff, becauſe of their ſutable or 
handſome growing together; for being mixed, one ſort differs in 
growth from another, ſome requiring to be cut twice to others 


once: By the often clipping of your Hedges, they will grow 


thick, ſtrong, handſome, by the neglect the contrary. 
Hawthorn, or white Buſh is beſt. 
Prime. | 


Gooſber⸗ 


Wich many other ſorts, which at preſent I cannot call to 
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SGoolberries, or Currans, expect to be little and mean Fruit» | 
if you keep your Hedge handſome. , | | 

 S$weetbryer, it muſt be cut as oft as Graſs, elſe not handſome. 4 

Suckers of Plumbs, and of ſome young Horn bean, G C. | 

If you would have them always green, you may ſet | | 

Box, the Engliſh is the ſpeedieft, . | 

Filaree. | | | 

\ Holly. 
Laurus Tinus. 
Piracantha, _ | eds 
| Alſo Periwinkle, for low Hedges, being oft cut will be handſome: 

/ Alſo Melerions, being planted in a ſtrait Line, as an Hedge, will 
in their flowering ſeaſon be very ſweet and pleaſant, and fo 
much the more acceptable, being early in flowring. 

Perhaps it might be expected by ſome, that I ſhould ſay ſome- 
thing as to the obſervation of the Moon, in Sowing, Planting, 
Grafting, and Pruning; bat the truth is, I have been always ſo in- 
cumbred through the multiplicity of Buſineſe, neceſlity - being 
likewiſe preſent always with me: So that I could'not either take 
the opportunity; to make- obſervation of any ſtate of the Moon, 
and the ſucceſs thereof, in any of my Labours; but aſſuredly, 
notwithſtanding the beſt of my diligence, I have not had always 
* like Succeſa where ever the Fault was: But I ſhall ſet down a ht- :  <_ 

tle what ſome others have writ concerning the obſervation of the 'Y 

Moon. And firſt, one faith, That to have Plants or Seed grow 1 

ſpeedily in height, you are to ſow them in the encreaſe of the 

Moon, both in Light and Motion, and poſited in an airy Sign. - 

But to have your Plants to take hold downwards in the 

Root, then to let the Moon be in any earthly Sign. 

The ſame Author faith likewiſe, That no Herb or Fruit, either 
ſet or fown in the Wane of the Moon, hath that goodneſs of re» 
ke liſh, that is'naturally proper to that Herb or Fruit, only he doth 

except Peaſe, which he faith being ſown in the encreaſe of the 

Moon, will fill be blowing with bloſſoming. 

_ Alſo that Vines or other Trees ſhall not ſpring or ſhoot too. 

ow faſt. 2 muſt prune them in the Wane of the Moon. 

Allo that things may keep ſound, and laſt long, Cc. from 

worm-teating, you are to gather or cut them in the Wane of the 
Moon. Thus far Mr Ramſey. ys 

Another writeth, That it is beſt grafting at the full Moon, as, 
ber Cauſing Grafts to come away with moſt Vigour, but the Wane cau- 

ſeth them to bear over-foon. -Q 2 | Othere 
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Others appoint two or three Days before, and as much aſter 
the Change to Graft in; ſome alſo affirm the Wane of the Moon 
beſt to inoculate ; but if the former Rules be true, this muſt be 
otherwiſe: So that you ſee here is difference in Judgment, but 
let every one endeavour ſeaſonably for the time of the Lear, and 
ſutably for the kind of Stock and Fruit, and exact as to the right 
Form and Manner, and then there is hope of Succeſs, be the 
Moon in what ſtate it will, I will ſet down one thing more, 
which J read in Mr. Yg's Almanack, 1661. the which I alfo, as 
I remember, did read, at another time in one of Mr. Brooker's Al- 
manacks; His words are tlieſe: I is a common Obſervation in Afro- 
dogy, and confirmed by Experience, that what Corn or Tree ſoever are 
ſet or ſown, when the Sun or Moon ars eclipſed, and the Infortunate 
Planets predominant, ſeldom or never come to good. And again he 
faith thus, It 7s a common and certain Obſervation alſo, that if any 
Corn, Seed or Plant, be either ſet or ſown, within fix hours either be- 
fore or after the full Moon in Summer, or before or after the new Moon 
in Winter, having joined with the coſmical riſmg of Arcturus and O- 
rion, the Hzdi and. the Siculi, 7s ſubject to blaſting and canker, 
Ard thus much I thought good to ſet down concerning the Ob- 
ſervation of the Moon, out of other Mens Writings; but as for 
the many Rules concerning the Three Parts of Gardening which [ 
have written, I have only made uſe of my own, Practice and 
Obſervation, (except the Catalogue of Fruits which I have men- 
tioned) although in ſome Places I have written as if I had ſet 
down other Mens Judgments z but aſſuredly the method is my 
own, which I commend to every one that deſires to practice the 
neareſt way to the Art of Gardening, 
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CHAP. I. 


Approved Directions to know what ſorts of Earth is proper for every hind of Fruit-Trees, 
and to know whether it be proper to Dung Trees or not. 


HESE very neceſſary Rules ought to be ſeriouſly weighed by all Gardners 
and Planters of  Fruit-Trees, or elle their Labour often proves in vain ; 


and in this caſe obſerve, | 
The Wilding, the Pear, the Apple-Tree, alſo thoſe we call Paradice; 
likewiſe che Plumb-Tree, and og ty >: well agree with all manner of Earth, hot or 
dry, cold or moiſt, provided it be deep enough, that is, at leaſt Two good Foot 
and a half, or three Foot deep; Fig-Trees do not require fo much. _ | 
aince-Trees do not thrive well in light dry Ground, growing yel'ow too eaſily. 
Almonds and Stone-Peach-Trees flouriſh berrer in this than in ſtrong Earch, in which 


they are too ſubje to Gum; and choſe ſtrong Earths are fitter for Plumbs, Meriſiers, 


ſmall bitter Cherries, Gooſeberries, Raſpberries, and the like, The' Vine requires 
moderate dry Ground, and in ir produces the better Grapes, if commod ioully expo- 
ſed to the Sun; for if the Earth you plant them in be ſtrong and cold, the Vine 
affects it not, but in producing brings ſmall ry Grapes. Cherries will thrive in lighc 


dry Ground, but take much better in a clear Mould ; and ſo of others. | 


In theſe Caſes it will not be amiſs to confider, that the Ground has Effects likewiſe 
upon ſuch Grafts as are planred on Stocks already fixed in it, of the Kinds I have 
mentioned; for a Pear grafted upon a free Stock or Quince ; for Peaches on Almond- 
Trees or Plumb-Trees, Cc. it holds very well. but yet che Earth has not the ſame 
Effects as to the good Taſte, as it has to che Vigour of Fruit-Trees, Winter Boon, 
Chreſtien Pears, Pellition Lauſace, and Thorn Fears, c. will cyer remain infipid, 

r | or 
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or moſt of them mealy or ſtony in cold moiſt Ground, whether grafted on Quince. 
Stocks or Wildings, eſpecially for Dwarf Standards; and the like is ro be obſerved 
in Panies, Peaches, c. For theſe kind of Fruits require a pretty dry Ground; and 
particularly ſuch as is well drained with Gutters, or ſtudied Decleveties, the Ground 
naturally being moiſt ; for although it is to be noted, Fruit- Trees are commonly vi. 
gorous in ſtrong Earth, yet the Fruit rarely acquires the Delicacy of Taſte chat in 
other more proper Grounds it might have, and which it meets withal in drier and 
lighter Grounds, » : | 

The Gardner muſt nor conclude it ſufficient to have a Garden or Orchard well 
cultivated for Tillage, but over and above have regard yearly to improve the Earth, 
which will loſe of ics Vigour; and be ſure to remove the Stones and Weeds our of 
the Alleys, as from the Graſs plats and Borders, and the Trees always free from Cat- 
rerpillers, Snails, Moſs, and other Incumbrances which infect and ſicken them, 


ä 


C HAF. I. 
Exils in Fruit- Trees remedied by WHanuring, Pruning, &c. 


A for dung ing Fruit - Trees, it may be as well too much as too little; and in this 
alſo is to be conſidered what Soil of this Nature is moſt proper. Some little mar- 
ter of it has been hinted in general already, but now I come to Particulars very 
uſeful and neceſſary to be known. | g 

Trees that have large Roots draw much Strength from the Earth, which being weak- 
ened thereby, ſtands in need of a Supply; but roo much Kindneſs to them this way, 
as ſome call it, ſuffocates the Root, and cauſes Cankers and ſuch like defects, that 
much annoy Fruit-Trees; therefore it is to be enquired into how they ought to be or- 
dered in this caſe. | | 

It the Roots lie not too near the Surface of the Earth, but tend downward, reaching 
to a ſufficient Noiſture, then open about the Bole a Foot and a balf deep, and pur 
in Dung, mixed with good freſh Mold; let it be either rotten Horſe-Dung or Cow- 
Dung, and cover it up in the Spring, laying the Sods you pared from the Surface 

even, and treading them down hard, and to fertle the Earth, pour ſome muddy 
Water about it; but this needs nor, unleſs you ſee ſome defect, as the yellowneſs of 
ſome Leaves and Branches, the Tree bloſſoming much, bur bearing little Fruit, and 
that ſmall, which denotes that the bottom of the Earth hes deep in wet and cold Earth, 
not affording a ſufficient Heat in Nouriſhment, but where the Roots lie ſhallow, 
near the Surface, ſo that the Sun has Power to dry up the Sap. Dung is not requi- 
red, tor the Heat of it would help the Sun to wither them the more, and waſt 
their Vigour ; but in this caſe take Mud out of ſome ſlimy Lake or Pond, mix 
it with good Mould, and paring off the Sods of Graſs about the Tree, cover the bare 
Ground with the prepared Earth, hill it up high, half a Foc at leaſt, that it may 
ſhelcer the Roots that lie near the Surface; then lay on the Graſs Turfs, and 
preſs it down hard, ſettle it with Water, and the nearneſs of the Roots to the 
Surface is known by the withering of ſome Leaves, or their turning yellow or whi- 
riſh ſooner than ordinary; the Bark, if young Trees, wrinkling, if old, cracking or 
chopping ; and here take care to cit away all the Suckers from the Roots, and prune 
ſuperfluous Branches, chat the bearing ones may have the greater Nouriſnment to en- 
able them to bring forth Plenty; and where there is none of theſe Defetts appearing, 
good and careſul pruning will be g ſvfficieng Advancement; however in ſharp Win. 


ters. © 
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ters lay long Dung, or Litter taken our of a Stable where Horſes are kept, about their 
Roots, which in rhe Spring you may take away, and cleanſe the Ground, leaſt InſeRts 
breed there, and aſcending the Tree, deſtroy the tender Buds when they ſkoor forth, 
In hard ſtony Ground the Roots of Trees often meer with obſtructions in their running - 
under the Earth. The like in chalky Ground, and cherefore thete Earths are nor fic for 
an Orchard. Where the Ground is nothing but clear Sand, it is a Folly to plant 
Fruit- Trees there; for they cannot thrive in it, nor will dunging do any great Rind- 
neſs; nothing can better it but a binding fat Mould, that muſt be brought in great 
, Quantities, and trenched in, much of the ſandy Ground _ re =m_ that 1t 
may lie the better; but this is ſo chargeable that ic is hardly worth while, nor will it 
be laſting, unleſs renewed, If the Ground be too light and dry, water it well in dry 
Seaſons, of float it with Water, if you have a-Conveniency ; but if too wet or ſob- 
biſh, make Dreins as iow as you can, that the cold hurtful Water may by degrees be 
taken off from afflicting the Roots. 


* 


CHAP. UE. 


Further Means to Preſerve and canſe to Flouriſh Standards and Mall- Fruit. To know 
the Diſeaſes and Defetts in Trees, and their Remedies, in many rare Secrets, for want 
of which many choice Plants die. - 


—— 3 „. 


Shall ſay yet ſomething more to prevent the Evils that fall upon Fruit- Trees. 

[| Gum is hurtful to Trees, in hindering the Sap from rifing to the Branches, 
eſpecially if it gets into the Joynt of the Grafr, and if this be common to a Peach 
grafted on an Almond Stock, and the Growth be hindered thereby, Graft others on 
Plumb Stocks, and the Nature of the Ground will hinder the DefeR. 

It Pears be grafted on Quince Stocks, and grow yellow, the Remedy is to re- 
move them, . | 

If Rats gnaw the Barks of Figg-Trees, or other choice Wall-Trees, which in Win- 
ter they are apt to do, upon the firſt Marks of their Teeth you ſee, ſet baited Traps 
to take them, or lay Rats-bane in their way. | 

There is an Inſe& called a Ton, that breeds at the Foot or Roots of Trees, efpeci- 
ally Wall-Fruit, very fatal to them, eating and poiſoning the Bark, and ſo much of 
the Root as is cancome at. To remedy this, open the Root as deep as you ſee con- 
yenient, take away all the old Earth, and place new, ſprinkled a little with the Dregs 
of Olive-Oil, and fo cover the Root up cloſe again; and by this means they will 
be removed. 2 5 Ce 

There is yes another dangerous Infeſter of Wall-Fruit, and eſpecially Wall-Pears, 
called the Tygers, ſticking cloſe ro the back of the Leaves, and ſucking cur all che 

en Moiſture, ſo that they wither away. This by ſome Gardners is held incurable, 
dut by ſprinkling the Leaves and Branches with Tar Water, the Remedy is wrought, 

If a diſtemper and languiſhing proceeds from a Tree by being ill condition'd betore 
it was planted, the beft way to remedy it, is to pull it up, ſlit che Bark of the Rocts, 
and replant it in freſh mouid ; but if it be infeſted with the Canker, and has @ poor 
Foot, then make Fewel of it, for it is not worth ics incunibrance, as not hopetul to 
thrive, place one mcre likely in the room of it. | 

As for Pear-Trees or Plumb Trees, about Forty Years bearing is ſufficient ; for 
then they have ſpent their bear ing Strength, and ought to be removed, that young, 
ones may be planted in their Places, unleſs you have ſuch a large ſpace of Ground as 
a ; # co 
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to ſpare a Continuance for the Service they have done, or in ExpeQation of the little 
Fruit they are capable of producing. 9 


R n, 1 


"CHAP. IV. 


A Supplemerc-to the. Kitchen-Garden, as to Herbs and Plants, how long they Flouriſh 
andawhen Decay, and ought to be removed; with other Matters, 5 


Tre in the Body of this Book there are many things mentioned that might be 

ſufficient tofurniſhour a Rirchen-Garden to great Advantage; yer ſeeing of late, 
Plants and Herbs have been brought from Foreign Parts, and improved here, 
that nothing may be wanting to render this uſeful Labour Compleat, I ſhall not be 
ſparing — any thing that may give the Reader or Practitioner that Satisfaction he 
may expect. 2 ; 

To prepare a Garden for this uſe, that may at all times furniſh you with Herbs, 
Roots, and. the like, over and above what has been ſaid already. Many have deſi- 
red to know the continuance of Kirchen-Garden Herbs and Plants in their full Virtue, 
and when in the proper Seaſon, or critical Time to be gathered and uſed, which 
from long Obſervation having found our, I ſhall in the firſt place ſpeak ſomewhat of 
rhis Particular, ſo neceſſary to be known; with other Matters. : | 

As for Aſparagus, reckoning from the time it is firſt ſowed or tranſplanted, it 
ovghr not properly to be gathered till the Shoots be of a competent Thickneſs, which 
happens not till the third or fourth Year after; and provided they be placed in good 
Ground, well cultivated, they may be ſuffered to ſtand Ten or Twelve Years ; but 
if by Accident there be any decay in them ſooper, take them up, and loſe not the 
Benefit of ſo much Ground as their ſpreading Roots encumber. 9 8 
5 Rasberry, Goosberry, and Curtant Shrubs, will laſt bearing well, Eight or Ten 

Tears. | 
Artichoaks muſt be renewed, that is, replanted in freſh Ground the third Year. 
The Borders of Hyſop, Wormwood, Lavender, Marjoram, Rue, Roſemary, Sage 
"Thyme and Violets, if not hurt by extream Froſts or blaſting Winds, will ſub iſt 
well in their places Four Years, if Care be taken to clip, prune, and cleanfe chem 
from Incumbrances every Summer. Beg 

Aleluja, or Wood-Sorrel, musked Charnel, Mint, Engliſh Chines, Taragon, Sor» 
rel, Patience, or Sharp Dock, Samphire, Macedonian Parſley, or Alifanders, Trip- 
Madam, c. continue in their Places, and retain their Virtues Four Tears. Straw- 
berry Plants continue good without removing, Three Years. . | 15 

Succory, or wild Endive, ordinary Parſley, Annis, Fennel, Burnet, Scorzonere, 
and common Salſify, laſt Two Years. Leeks both to cur, and for Chards, and Ct- 
bouls, laſt only a Year, holding from one Spring to another. | 785 

Bourage, Bougloſs, red Beet- Roots, Skerrets, Spaniſh Carduus, Carrots, Milain 
Cabba cs, .Coilyflowers, Citruls or Pumpions, Hearts-horn-Sallad, Potirons, or flat 
Pumpions, Parſnips, Leeks, gc. keep their places well Nine Months, reckoning 

rom the time they are ſowed in the Spring, to the end of Autumn. 8 

Garlick, Baſil, Naſturces, or Capuchin Capers, Cucumbers, Muskmelons, Onions, 

Shalots; and the firſt, or Summer Turnips, muſt be taken up in the Spring and Sum- 
mer, to give place to a new Supply. 5 

Arach, or Orage, white Endive, ordinary Charvil, Svceory, Garden Croſſes, and all 
ſorts of Lettice, whether Cabbage, or to tie, take up the Ground near two. Months. 
Radiſhes, Purſlain, and ordinary Charvil, flouriſh five or fax Weeks, a - 

: | | ts S 


— 
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heir beſt being paſt, the Ground may be better employed for the reſt of the Seafon. - - 
Haſting-Peas and Beans continue on the Ground ſeven Months, reckoning from 4 

November, when they are to be ſoun; but common Beans, Peale, and Arico's, or 
French- Beans, may be d iſincumbred in four or five Months, ei | 
Spiaage and Miches keep their place all Autumn and Winter, and therefore con- < V1 
venient to be ee ſuch Places as things are to be planted in, that only laſt the | 
Summer. There are ſome things that we may properly place in the Kitchen Garden,. 1 
that vilſ not bear the Fury of the Winter; and therefore, ſecing the nor, not | 
knowing they require to be houſed, or covered, may deſtroy them, in letting them 4 
| 


ſtand unſeaſonably abroad, thought ir very neceſſary to mention chem, And theſe are 

Carduus, Cellery, Artichoak-heads, the white and the wild Endive ; all that are 
known by the Denomination of Roots, as Red Beet Roots, Carrcts, &c. Likewiſe 5 
Pumpions, Citruls, or common Pumpion, Shalot, and Garlick, are to be taken care F 
of, in covering or houſing, or the bleak Winds or Froſts will much impair their gocd- 
neſs, if not deſtroy them. As for others, they will much better endure the Cold, 
and require nor ſuch care to be taken of them, viz. „„ te 356 FR 

Parſly, Fennel, Cabbage, Trip-madam, Balm, Aſparagus, Sorrel, Cibouls, Sam- 


phire, Mint, Tarragon : However, they are at a ſtand till tlie Spring, and neither | Wl 
prout nor ſhoor, unleſs forced by hot Beds, (to make which you are directed before 40 
in this Book) for indeed by forcing, even in cold Weather, in the depth of Winter, my 
a forced Spring may be made, as I have elſewhere ſhewed, to make Seeds an —_— 
plants ſpring, out of their proper or. natural Seuſon; el, Garlick, Onions, 0 
Cabbages, are not proper for hot Beds; yet moſt ſallad ing afid tender Herbs may - 


aaf, eil. thereby, as Lettice, Creſſes, Charvil, Mine, Gc. So that with In» 


duſtry, Seaſons ſeem in this Caſe as it wete at all times to be preſent. | 10 
— * — — 22. — 7 {i 
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Dire&ions for the Seaſons that properly produce Herbs and Plants ; what may be remoy © 
and what continued in the place where ſowed, with the manner of ordering them, &. 10 


Circle of che Lear, is vety proper and neceſſury to be known, that ſo 
Ground may be proportioned, 4 hindrance or waſte be found in a mfg 
vated Garden; and of theſe in their order. oY II OO 
Note, Du. RITONS Herbs, Cc: there ate ſome ſown to remain in the 
place they ate firſt in, others to be tranſplanted elſewhere; and ſome again both 8 
ways prove very well; ſome multiplied without Seed, and others tranſplanted 
whole ; ſome cut to be tranſplanred, others not; ſome bear ſeveral times in a Year, 
and aſt no longer than a Tear; others are more durable; ſome periſh after theit 
firſt Produce, - n 8 
. The. firſt of theſe are almoſt. all Red Beet Roots, Rad iſhes, Carrots, Parſnips, 
Skerrets, Turnips, Maches, Repouſes, Scorzonera's, Salſiſies, Harrs-horn Sallad, 
Garden Creſſes, Shelots, Spinage, Beans, Charvil, Garlick, Lettice to cur, Sorrel 
. or ſharp Dock Leaves, Peaſe, Purſlain, Onions, Cibouls, wild Endive, or 
uccory. D 1 Ran | 
The ſecond chat proſper not without being tranſplanted, are Cellery, Chard, 
| Beers, the greateſt part cf white-Endiye,- long and tied Cabbages, unleſs ſown very 
thin, or thinned whey. come up, moſt Musk-melons,, Cucumbers, Citruls, or Pum- 
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T2 know the Seaſons of your Herbs, Plants, orc. and how they bring forth in che | 4 
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ip The third are indifferemly, eicher continued in places of their being firſt ſown 
in, or elſe tranſplanted, are Aſparagus, Fennel, Bafil, Annis, Bouglos, -Bourage, 
3 Capuckin Capers, gr Naſturces, Cibouls, Thyme, Savoury, Musk 
arvil. 
The fourth multiplied withour being ſown, are Aleluja's, or Wood-Sorre!, Engliſh - 
Cues, Violers ; for the Roots being naturally in thick Tufts, may commodiouſly, be 
feparated into many parts. Artichoaks are propagated by their off. ſete, eyes, or lips. 
Round Sorrel, Mint, Trip madam, Balm, Tarragon, c. come wichin the like com- 
paſs by their branches or layers, that take root where they touch the Earth ; the two 
laſt over and above have the advantage to multiply by Seed, as at ſome time Arti- 
choałes are prone to. Strawberries prepagate by their runners, .Goosberries and Cur- 


ran Trees by rheir ſlips, ſuccors, or cuttings, which alſo take root. Marjoram, La- 
vender, Wormwood, Sage, and Thyme, propagate by their branches raking root at 


— — 


their joints, and have alſo the Advantage to be multiplied by their Secd. 
In the fifth place are placed thoſe Plants or Herbs which we cur off ſome part ei- 
ther of the Leaves or Roots, or both, as occaſion requires, in order to tranſplant: 
them, as Artichoaks, Cellery, Chard, Beers, Lees, cc. as alſo others, whoſe leaves + 
muſt not be cut at all, though ir be proper ro trim their roots a little, fo to refreſh 
them, and theſe are Succory, Endive, Savory, Sorrel, all Lettice to be tranſplanted, 
- Aleluja's, or Wood-Sorrel, Arach, or Orage, Bouglos, Baſil, Borage, .Capuchin Ca- 
pers, or Naiturces, Cabbages, Strawberries, Samphire, Marjoram, Mutk-melons, Ci 
truls, or Pumpions, Cucumbers, Purſlain, and Radiſnes, to be tranfplanced for Seed. 
The plants or Herbs bringing forth ſeveral times in a. Tear, yet laſt for ſeveral 
Years, are Patience, or Sharp Dock Sorrel, Wood: ſortel, Bürnet, Charvil, wild En- 
dive, or Succory, Macedonian Parſley, or Alifanders, Mint, Tarragon, Samphire, 
Parſley, Fennel, all Edgings, or Sweet Herbs. ee | 
Thoſe that produce but once a Year, yet laſt bearing ſeveral Years, are Arti- 
choaks and Aſparagus, ; 1 a | | 
Thoſe that ceaſe to be after their firſt Production, are Endive, Melons, Peaſe, 
Beans, Carduus, Citruls, or Pumpions, Cucumbers, Onions, Lecks, Cellery, Arach, 
er Orage, and all Plants, whoſe Roots are only in uſe, as Red Beers, Carrots, gyc. 
Now in the Culture to produce and preſerve them in good ſtace fer uſe, conſiſts in 
one main point, in placing them art their diftances, that they way flouriſh the ber- 
ter; alfoin trimming ſuch of them as require it; and in the t place, in planting 
chem in that Situation and Diſpoſition which is proper, and they require, the better 
ö to flouriſn and enlarge, and for the Continuance of thoſe that are to hold long. 7 
And fourthly, in giving ſome of them the Aſſiſtance they have need of, whether. | 
in lightning che Mould about the Roots, ſeaſonable watering, tying, or wrapping up, 
earthing, or other ways covering, that in their Seaſon they may brihg Frofit and 
Delight, and ſo compenſate your Coſt and Labour to your.own Content and. Satis- 
aQion, | no 25 | 
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A upp'ement 70 the Flower · Garden, in many rare Curioſities, emitted in the foregoing 
Part, relating te curious Flowers, and their well ordering. 


+ Hough the Garden of Pleaſure, or Flower Garden has been ſpoken of as well 2s 
E —_ in the precedent Parr ot this uſeful Work; yet ſince this Add ittion is 


properly bur a Supplement of what is wanting, 1 ſha} proceed, in my — 
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ſomewhat char is yet Uſeful and Curious, that has hicherro keen omitted, or not Cief» | 
ficietaly touched on, for che Sarisfattion of the Reader, or ſuch as intend to practice _ 
in the Arrof-Gardning, either for Proſit or Pleaſure. | 2.7 ©1-B0TR . 

ro improve Flowers in Beauty and Eſteem; requires Knowledge, aud therefore, 
if you would chuſe from ſingle Flowers ſuch as you would have double, rhar is, af 
ſuch Flowers as are proper to be ſo by Nature, or the help of Art, then leck fuch 
ſingle Flowers, as differ from. choſe of its Kind in number ot Leaves, ant in Shape 
and Colour; preſerye tie Seed of them, and ir will anſwer your Expectation. Thicke 
Seeds will produce Flowers much differing from the ordinary Flowers, though all 
were produced of one Seed bar a few Years before. A 1.3504 Dh 53 20004r 
Nay, 2 particular among many others of one Plant, will bri ore double ones, 
that are not qualified as it 153 and this ought eſpecially, to be non to all ſuch as 
und ertake to raiſe Flowers; as for Example : if you find a Stockgilleflower that hath 
Five, Six, or more Leaves, the Seed of that will produce more double ones than 
choſe that bring forth but Fcur Leaves, Quantity for Quantity of Seed, Twenty for One. 
This Flower, [muſt confeſs, ſnews it more than any — for having no Thrum 
in the middle, as many others have, Nature has given this 2 Token to inform us, that 
thoſe that have a Leaf or Leaves added to it more than its uſual Kind, will produce 
choſe with many Leaves, and produce a fine double Flower, which when it hath at- 
tained to, it is then come to the Bounds of Nature; . it never after beareth Seed, but 
by endeavouring, blows till it dies. ny N 5f AE 
This Rule may be obſerved by other Flowers that are deſtitute of a_Thrum in the 
middle of them, as Auricula's, Wall-Flowers, Campions, Primroſes, Cc. and id theſe . 
finding a Leaf or Two more chan your ordinary Number, you may conclude Nature 
is conſenting to their own Improvement, if Art, her Handmaid, be aſfiſting to per- 
fect her work begun. BK 4 | 
The Flowers alfo that bear Sced when double, as the Gilleflowers, African, (Fc. 
ſo che Seed of ſuch double Flowers, they will kring you more and better Flowers, 4 
Hundred to One, than the fingle ones; and you will find ſeveral Varieties in ſowivg 
the Seed of them, but moſt tinctured with the proper Colour of the Mother - Plant; 
and ſome of theſe run as it were beyond the Limits of Nature, and then they will ei- 
ther have Pods in the middle, or break, aud ſo never more bear Secd. Fuly Flow- 
ers have likewiſe their Sign, diſtinguiſhing which will bear Seed, and which will not. 
Thoſe that will do the firſt of theſe, if che Weather hinder not, or break chem, have 
their Horns inthe middle of the Flower; and ir is furcher to be noted, in marking of 
rhe. Flowers; that the ſeed of thoſe that are ſtriped, Mall bring the more ſtrip d ones, 
and ſome of different Colours aud Stripes, their Seed all ale. 
More curious, though but brief Obſervations, in ſowing and ſetting Flowers, that they 
| TY ug beſt improve. | 5 

In ſowing curious Flower Seed there is great Care to be taken, leaſt Inſects, under, 
or on the Surface, deſtroy it, and bereave you of ydur expectation; and therefore 
I adviſe to ſow a. little Flower of Brimſtone with ſuch Seeds as are ſmall and choice 
Seeds, mixing them together with fine ſifted rich Mould, before you ſow. it, that ic 
may have an equal Diſtriburion, and not be blown away, or crouded to one Place 
more than another by the Wind, eter you can cover it. With a Rake, which 
muſt be done gently, you may if che Ground be moiſt, mix with the Flower ſome 
fine Wood-Aſhes, aud theſe will keep off che Inſects and Birds, and impregnate the. 
Earth with a warmch to produce more kindly what it is intruſted wichal ; and hen 
you have raiſed them fir Ef tranſplant, conſider the 4greeableneſs of the Nature (f * ot 
the Ground, whether you carry them to that 3 ey were produced. Let ic " af 


. 
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be rather richer, to make them take root, and nouriſh them; but let it, however, be- _ 
as near az you can of a true Proportion to their other Soil; and above all things 
avoid to place ſuch things as delight in high dry ground, in that which is wer 
and low Ground, for that is inconſiſtent with the Nature of it; and fo on the con- 
trary, ſuch things as naturally delight in marſhy, fenny, or boggy Ground, muſt 
not be placed in firm Ground. Now ſome may demand how they ſhould have 

in Gardens to place them in. To this I anſwer, they may be artificially made to ſerve 
the turn, as well as natural ones, in ſome Corner, or the beſt place to ſpare of your 
Garden, for the Improvement of the Aromatick Reed, and Flags bearing Flowers, 
which are the only Flowers valuable in a Garden that require them; and in this 
manner you may.make it, and it will continue long with a little Supply, 

Dig a ſquare. Trench, about Four Foot deep, and as long and broad as you think 

convenient; and if the Ground be not Clay, or ſtiff, you muſt have Clay brought and 
well trodden, with Water to make it pliable. Lay it a Foot chick in the bottom of 
5 the Trench, and like wiſe lay it on the Sides and End, with a Spade, as in caſting uß 
Banks in ditching: This done, fill up the Place wich a mooriſh black Mould, 
though ſome what fat, mixed with ſlime our of Ponds or Lakes; then with Water 
make ic into a kind of a Bog, or Quagmire, and when it is well ſettled, and begins 
to dry on the top, you may plant ſuch things as are proper to grow in ſuch wet Places, 
and may be Ornamental to à Garden; for if you have nothing but ſuperfluous things 
to place in it, it is not worth maki gg. | e 
"A more curious Way than hitherto generally practiced, for laying Layers,. - 
In chis Undertaking obſerve the Properneſs of the Seaſon you are to make your 
Laying in, and to cut and ſlit what you ſo intend. — 
If your Layers are liginous or woody, juſt where you bend to lay it, run the Layer l 
through with an Awl, but of. no great bigneis, as it is done by Circumpoſicion, that 
is, the Mould is boren up to the Boughs, which is to be taken off; and chis muſt be 
done in Spring, before He Sap riſes, in Februgry, or the beginning of March; and 
you muſt Water them but ſlenderly till the Drought comes, but then you muſt do it 
© every Day, or they will not encreaſe their Roots if they have already taken them, 
that is, every Morning and Evening, tor, for want of this exact watering in the 
hot Seaſon, they will make no exact Roots, if any, but rarker a Knob or Button full 
of freſh Sap, upon the Tongue of the cut in the Branch laid down; yet theſe cut off, 
and well minded in watering, will often grow, but not near ſo kind as they woulq, had 
they taken regular Roots in the laying, whilſt they were fed bythe Sap of the Plant. 

All ſorts ot Flowers of tender Stalks, proper to be laid, do not lay the Earth xgo . 
much on them, bur ſo much as may give Nouriſnment and Juice to- extract a Root in 
due time, when the Layer ſhall be taken off; and water theſe as the former, and con- 
ſider, they take Root accord ing to their Subſtance or Quality, and ſo in growing they 
will not pine; but flouriſh very much in à little time; and if your Stock prove thin, 
by iy means you may encreaſe it; ſo that Flora, will ſmile in every Corner of ygur 

arden. ay. $74 xa e eee * „en 
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There are ſeveral ſcarce Flowers, not long introduced, and io new and rate to 
moit Gardners, that I preſume ſome know them not; therefore tor their Advantage, 
and that of private Gardens, I ſhall call them from among the numerous ſorts of 
Elowers, giving a Diſcription of em as briefly as I can, ſo that they may be know to all. 

Agoc- Hamer is a curious beautiful Fiower, it is of chree fine ſetting-off Colours, 
pale greline, rich ſcarlet, and pure white, moſt times well parted, ſtriped, and agot- "t 
ed, never running the bottom, and Tamis bloe; it blows in April, - or the begin- 
ping of May. r 1 of 8 Dianca i 
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rple; the-Tamis dark blew, it blows in Mays: | 
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Dianei, of a pure white whipt about the middle, feathered wich a deep brown 
PE iadielius Bizantius, it flowers of deep red, with two white Spots within the 


mouth of every Flower, round, flat rooted, and netted over, blows 10+ June. 


Lichnis Calcedonica, is a double Flower, of a rich ſcarlet colour; 
in June. 


this flowers 


cus Indica : This Flower, called the Indian Fig, conſiſts of Leaves ſpringing out 

one on another from one Leaf put half into the Earth, which raking root, puts out 
others; theſe Leaves are flat, and round pointed, à finger thick; of à pale green 
colour; and out of theſe in June comes a Flower ſer with rwo rows of pale yellow 


Leaves, a yellow chrum in the middle tipt with red; and when the Flowers fade, 
they ſtood on grow in the form of a Fig, but in:this Country they ri- 


the heads 
N not. } 


" Periploca Virginiana: This Flower rifes from one or more ſtalks about a foot high, 


and at ſeveral joints is fer with co long broad veins, round pointed gree 
and when grown up, out of the top of the ſtalk, from a skinny hole, a great tuft 


of Flowers come —. or 40, hanging down on long foot ſtalks, each conſiſtin 


of five hollow leaves C 
Cods, which when ripe produce a kind of Silk. This flowers in Fuly. 


a purpliſh colour, which ſhedding, produce long. c 


Cyclamen appears in Auguſt wich ſmall naked ſtalks, the flowers coming up folded 
in-che leaves, hanging down their heads, and curning up their leaves again, which are 
five in number, ſome of a bright ſhining reddiſh purple, others ot different; and of 
theſe there are divers ſorts and colours, ſome flowring in the Spting, moſtly white. 

Mirabila Peruviana: This Flower hath a big ſtalk, buncked at the joints, ſptead- 
ing into many branches, ſer at tho joints with 4 leaves, between which and 


the ſtalks come forth the Flowers on ſhort foot-ſt 


roms, and wide open at the brims, red and white, and of other colours; for there 


are divers ſorts of them. 43k 5: 
_ _ Ormichogalum Æthiopium: This ſtar-flower of Athjopia-has green 


| | leaves 4 foot : 
long and an inch broad, woody when broken, and the ſtalk an inch high; bearing 
from che middle to the top, many large white Star- like Flowers, in Augyſt, wit 


marks of yellow at the bottom. Th re are are ſeveral ſotts of them differing in co- 


lour, but nor in ſhape. 


And thus much as a taſte of choice Flowers, nor before deſcribed: in this Book. | 


- -. ** - Matiy curious Secrets in laying Flowers, not before made ſo Plain or 


In this caſe, the chiet thing to Taye fair and gallant Flowers, and manyLay- 
be. planted: which muſt be neither too ſtiff nor 


ers, is the Soil wherein they mu 


Caſie. 7 


over · light; the beft coutſe is to provide a quantity of gopd freſh Earth, ſuch as the 
Mole eaſts out of good Ground, not too ſtifl nor overc ſandy, to make it too looſe, 
ſuch as has lain long untilled, take ir four or five inches deep under the Sword, or 


good Mole-hills, but beware of Ant- hills; mix this with a third part 


of Ox, Cow, 


or Sheeps Dung, that hath been long digeſted, intermixiog a little Lime: Lay che 
heap high and round, that it take not too much wet; often turn and ſtir it, that it 


may well digeſt, and put it in Pots or Beds for planting Layers in, and 
in Flowers wil be the more proſperons; taking aff your Layers, either 


or March, cur off all dead leaves, and the top of all that are coo long 


your Suckers 
40.Septembe; 
z then take 


them up, and Earth about the roots, and ſo ſet them in your pots filled with che be- 
fore · mentioned prepared Earth; fer them in the Shade, and with gentle wateriug 


they will grow; fo by degrees remove them into the Sun, in che morning, but let | 


them not ſtand whilſt ic grows roo hor; never water them too much, for that will 


Al Jon 


make them gro ſaint and ſickiſh; moiſten them wich Pond ot River Water, or if 


\ A 


n leaves, 


8, in Auguſt, narroiv at the bot- 


* 
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© You cannor, but llave it from a f 


bmp; or cold Spring, let it ſtand three or four dayt | 
in a Veſſel, to take off the chill, leſt it hinder-their growth: In Winter, ill il, 
water in che morning, leſt che moiſture tteexing about the roots of the tender Blow. 


ers, kill them; but when the Sun grows vigorous, water in the evening, when the 


Sun is off them, leſt it exhale the moiſture too foot, and they get littſe benefit 


chem, or heat the water to ſcald the roots. This is an excellent way for Jul) Flow. 


ers; yet take another kind of way of earthing, which I have · found as rare Expe · 


— 


riment, 'known but td a very few. -- 


d 


Tate rorten Tan, that is che Reliques or Rubbiſh of Tap-pirs, that by long.lying ' 


is converted into Earth; lay this on a beap three months x6 ſweeten, for in iss. na- 


ture elſe it is too ſowre; to one barrowful of it put four barrowfuls of good rotten 


wood - pile Earth, and the Rebbiſh of old loamy Walls, finely ſiſted: Mix them well 


; N and let them lie a Fortnight e' er you pur them into your Pots for yout Ju- 
_ ty Flower-Layers and other Layers to be trau ſplanted in. 6 


When:your Flowetsbegin ro Nene nip off all but one or two at the moſt of tlie 


by rhis means tie Flowers will be much the faiter, and more Layers gained, by 
which your kinds are continued and encreaſed. Forget not often to tie up the ſpin - 
dles, as they grow in height to ſmall Rods, and ſet chem by on purpoſe for their 


fupporring, / their bend ing down they break off, _ I, paar IE 
From = — of mne in the middle of” Faly, is the prime time for laying Ju- 


5 Flowers; which is thus performed, the neweſt way and ſafeſt: 


* 


Make choice ot thoſe ſlips that are ableſt, being ſupplied with ſufficient joints tor 


laying, prune off the end and fide of the top leaves, cut the undermoſt part of the 
- middlemoft joint half through, from thence ſlit the ſtalk through che middlemoſt 


joint upwards to the next joint, the Earth to receive it, ſo gently bend it chere- 
in, keeping up the head of the flip to let the {lit berrer open; 


.-earth on it, and immediately water it, and in the dry Seaſon often repeat it, and 
tle roots will rake the better and ſooner; ſo chat in the beginning of September they 
may de cut or removed into Pots or Beds made of the aforeiaid prepared Earth; but 


\ 
IF 


ſnelter them from great Rains; leſt the roots rot with too much moiſture. 


Scme choice Fuly Flowers ſhoot up but with one ſtem or ſtalk, without any La r, 


which is a bad ſign; for it it flowers in ſuch a-caſt the Root dies; therefore, before 
it blows, cut off tlie Spindle, that it may ſprout anew, and ſo you will preſerve the 


Ifivour * ace: too ma Layers, cover not above Threr or Four Layers, | 
H thi be good Aker — much Nouriſtmenc dra un from che Root, 


waſte it, and rhe Flowers d wiadle leſb and leſs, till they degenerate to little worch. 
As theſe Flowers blow, if you perceive any to break the Pod, open it with a fine 
pen · knĩte at each Diviſion thereof, and bind it about with a Gold - beate r's Flim, or 


Gut, which being werted, will ſtick on ſo nearly, that it will hardly be diſcerned. If 
any come all of one colour, che Layers, from the Stem, will ſo continue, and be a 


new Kine. 5 F n. 

if ;0u'would preſerye good Seed fot the recrujt of your Stock. keep the Seed in 
che Pods as long as may be tor the Danger of Froſts; keep them dry, and cut the 
Stems off with the Pods on them; dry them ſo as not to looſe the Seed; the dringſs 


and blackneſs of the Pods, dencre. the ripeneſs of the Seed, Chuſe for che largeſt 


and beſt Flowers, the Seed at the bottem of the Pod. The Seeds producing. moſt 


varieties, are ſtriped Tawneys z and moſt Variety of double Flowers are railed from 
the Seed of double Flowers, chough, fot' want of them, double Flowers may be pro* 


* 


cured from che Seeds of ſingle ones. 


— 


iggeſt, at each root, leaving them only to bear Flowers; and when they come to 
tor ſlowering imip oft all thoſe roo, but three or four that are beſt placed; and 


-preſs down the 


wo. & 
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To prevent Graſs plats in Gardens fre from Weeds, and bur bour ing Infofts to de- 
n fftroy the Flowers, Bic, © | 03-4512 y; 
Graſs-plats are ornamental in Flower-Gardens, and therefore, befide mowing 

and keeping them even, there is another Care to be taken of them. Ger Soap- 

boiler's: Aſhes; after the Lye is drained from them, 1 them in the Sun a drying, 

and then beat them. ſmall; ſitt them in the beginning of March, on your Graſs- plats, 

and they will nouriſh the Graſi with kindly heat, and make it ſpring apace; but as 
for Weeds, it is ſo bitter an Enemy to them, that not any will get where che Rain 
has ſoaked it into the Earch z and for Inſects, they fly che Scent of it; for ſuch as 
remain are ſute to die. You may ſprinkle it likewiſe in your Alleys, and the Sides 
of the Borders, to prevent Worms or Snails from biting che tender Flowers, or 

Plaurs ſpringing up, or hindering their growth, by poyſoning che Stem, lurking un- 

der the lower Leaves, or any ſi h like. occaſion, uning the under ſuperfluous _ 

Leaves, that fruicleſsly draw away the Nouriſhment from the Root, and ſobbing in- 

che wet, many times rot, to the Anaoyance of che Plaut. 9 


8 uf 
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Rere Guriofitles in-Gardning, being Secrets known but to 4 very, ii. 


To make 4 Sallad grow from the: Seed in Three or. Four Hours, ft bo. to be cut, and 
: — | "__ _————— — FB. 
RY the Noſs of - Fruit-Trees, and ſave the Aſhes; work it well with rotten _ 

Dung; then ſprinkle it with the moiſture chat ſprings out of the il ſere. 
ral times; then 2 it to dry ſeveral times in che Sun, till it appears like a tat clam. 
my Earth ; then ſprinkle it again; and if you are ro produce a Sallad in Winter, 
have à long Tin, or Aron Plare, half as broad as long, place it ſo far from the 

that you can ſet Fire under it; fpread the beforefaid Earch about an Inch 
and a half thick upon it; ſprinkle it with warm Raig-Warer, and the moiſture that 
iſſues from a fat Dunghill ; rake-ir ſine, and having ſteeped Purſlain or Lettice - Sced 

Six Hours in warm Warer, mixed with the dregs of Oyl, and ſome of the moiſture 
iſſuing out of a Nanghili, fowthem, by. ringing them on the Surface of the Earth. 

red; and ſtrew, lightly, Earth of the ſame moulding, mined with other fine 

nld, over them, ſo rat it may but juſt hide them; and let the heat underneath, 
applied eo the Tin Plate, produce chat heat to che Earch as 4 July Sun would do, 
and the Seed will immed lately ſprout up, and bear Leaves in tae time mentioned. 
or leſs, fir to be gathered, and preſented at che Table. If this be required in the 
hear of Summer, a Bed made of this Earth, and the Seed fo ordered, will produce 
the ſame effect. Aud thus you may make Flowers blow out of Seaſon, _ © 
LEV 1922 Du produce Roſes:in any Seaſon, Nein 
To produce this effect in Winter, uncover the Root of che Roſe· Tree, and ſift very 

fine rotten Horſe Dung, mixed with Power of Sulphur, upon it, and fo — 5 
over wich 5054 light Earth, and che Tree will blow at ſeveral Sea ſons, to Admira- 
tion; and by this means the Tree ſet in a Por or Caſe in your Green Houſe, will pro- 
dace Roſes in the depch of Winter. | NAY . 5 

- To make Tulips, and other Flowers, of the Colour you are pleaſed to have them. 
This is done by ſteeping che Seeds in ſuch a Colour as you defire the Flowers to be 

of, changed from its proper Nature, viz, for Black, Ink; Green, Verdigreaſe . 

' Blue, Azare, or a fine Violet Colour; Red, raſped Braſil fleeped in Water; aer. 

V | Taurmerick; 


— 
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Turmeriek; Furple, Indico; and ſo ot others; and when the Seeds have ſufficiem- 
5 the Tincture, the Liquids you ſteep them in being a little Warm, to make 
the better Infuſion,” ſow them in proper Grounds, ſeaſonably, and tranſplanting 
them as other Flowers, you will find blowing in due rime a wonderful change. r 

5 the To change the Colour of ſeveral Flowers blown. 
If. you would have red Roſes, tipt wich white, whilſt on the Tree, burn Brim- 
ſtone under them, at a diſtance, that the Flame ſindge or wither them nor,” and the 

Leaves at the ends will he white. It the Fumes of Tobaced be ſmoaked on them, it 
changes the Tips of the Leaves to a Purple Colour. F 
If any Flower be of a Purple Colour, as Tulips, Hyacinths, Croeus Iris; and if 
you would ſtreak them with Scarlet, dip a fine Hair Pencil in the Spirit of Vitriol; 
and ſtreaking the Leaves, they will, where ſo touched, turn to a delicate Scarlet, 
to the Admiration of the ignorant in this Secret, who will wonder to. ſee them, al. 
moſt in che turning of a Hand, ſo changed from the Colour they juſt before pre- 


ſented. 
Hir to prod ite double Gillefowers of any Seed ſuever. © 
Take a Bean and hollow it; put into it the Seed of a ſingle Gilleflower, and 
ſtopping the Hole with a little ſofc Wax, ſet it in proper Ground, and a Gilleflower 
will ſpring out of ir, and be double and large. * 
| To make Gille flowers of an extraordinary bigneſs. | 
To do this effetually, make's laying of Dung and"fine*fifred Mould, ſprink'e it 
over with Bean- flower, then make another Kying of Dung and fine Earth, and let 
it be but thin, then : ſprinkle that over with Beat flower; rake it gently when you 
have ſowed your Seed lupon it, and the Produce willbe wonderful; the Flowers will 
be exceeding large, and. hold within the circle of their husks or pods, without burſt· 
- ing or cracking; and moſt large Flowers of this kind doo. 
| To make a Vine produce Grapes of divers Colours. 
_. Make a hole in the Vine, that it may pierce to the pith, fill it with the Colour you 
deſire, and plug it up, covering the Plug over with ſoft Wax to prevent the ,Vine's 
bleeding in that place when the ſap ariſes; and for chat year, at leaſt, the Grape: 
will take wholly or partly the tincture of the Colour you ſo put in. . I 3 


—— 


1 , To make a Peach-Tree bear with Writing on the Fruit. | __. 
Take the ſtone of a good bearing Peach, bury it in ſuitable Ground till the ſtone 
be half open, ſo take out the Kernel gently, wichout breaking it, and write on it 
with Vermillion made liquid in the beaten white of an Egg, and with a Pen-write 
what you pleaſe on the kernel; then put the kernel the right way. into the ſhell, and 
cloſe it with à little ſoft Wax, as may juſt ſtick it tagether, and ſet it; and when ic 
produces a Tree bearing Fruit, the Words in a leſſer or greater meaſure will appear 


on the Peacheee. ne EE n r 
7 To mabe Sets by Art, à rare Secren. 

Tho' Nature produces Sets without the Help or Induſtry of Nan, yet a good Gardner 
ought not to be wanting in finding out tuch'ways as may further or better Nature's 
Work to his own Praiſe arid Ad vantage; and this may be done by bearing che roots 
of, plants that are of woody ſubſtance, and then make à eut in the ſame taſhion, wizh 
that which is made in Layings, not towards but fromwards che Plant, and into chis 
clett put a ſmall ſtone, or ſomething that will make the root gape, ſo that the part 
cut ſtands upwards; ſo cover over the root with light Mould three inches, and the 
lip that was ſo lifted up, will in its time ſprout into branches, being nouriſhed, by che 
root of the old Tree; and when grown, cut off this Plant with its root (0 live for its 
ſelt, and if it ſo happen that you can have an eye on the lip of your rot, Which 
you after inciſion lift up, then the branches will more certainly and ſpeedily iffye 
ont of the root ſo cut. This is termed, inthe Gardner's Language, Starting a Root. 1 
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as I may proper! 
| of Production £2 pony 
es he , preſerves tender Planes, 
of inclement Airs, eſpecially fuch as are brought out of 
ern Region, and are hot naturally produced 
given à large account of many uſeful Things and 
Gardner in his curious Art, I now come in che Cloſe to give other 
to be known by many, but yet rarely found to the purpoſe, and that 
and ordering the Green-Houle to preſerve choice Plants in, 
at will other wiſe infallibly kill them on a ſudd 
3 kor ſuch tender Greens as la 
they muͤſt * airtd 


re, the Miſtreſs 


here ; for which 
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in the Green-Houſe or Conſervatory ; and therefore every choice Garden ought to have 


f 


ſuch a Houſe in the manner following. Ts | 

This Houſe muſt be of a Timber frame, plaſtered within and without, three time; 
as long as broad, that the Pots and Boxes wherein your choice Flowers and Plants 
are, may be placed in rows, a little diſtance from each other, leſt they incumber 
and prejudice one another; ſtrew the Floor with dry Ruſhes let the length be from 
Eiſt to Weſt, and have South Windows of Saſnes, with cloſe Shutrers, that when the 
South Sun is warm, even in Winter, * may open them a little to ler in the 
comfortable Beams and freſh Air, hic l 
bitter Seaſon keep them cloſe, ſtopping the leaſt crack with dry Moſs. Let the 
Houſe be low, under the Wind, that it ſhake not when Storms blow to looſen the 
Roots of the Plants which in the cold Seaſon are feeble, and the Fibres looſened much, 
endanger their growth. As for the Door, let it be double, that is, a porch Door 
and an inward Door, that one may be ſhut whilſt the other is opened. 

Many keep Stoves within their Green-Houſes, and Subrerranean ſtiffing Fires, that 
with their ſulterineſs, and the groſs Vapours cccafioned thereby, cauſe a ſenſible lan. 
guiſhing in tender Plants, which, if not remedied by the ſudden letting in the tree Air, 
will kill or blaſt them; and then if ir be in the extremity of Winter, in cold nipping 


. 
. 


Froſts, or bleak Winds, it is not proper to be done, for fuch extream cold Air 


coming ro them on a ſudden, chills them too much, and end angers them on the 
other fide, ſo that as before they expreſſed a fanguor or drooping, now you will per- 
ceive the Leaves ſhrivel up, aud ſomerimes the whole Leat dry away, but conſe. 


quently the edges will grow whitiſh, and pallid Spots appear on the reſt, and this 


fails nor, in ſuch cafes, to Orange and Limon-Trees. Therefore ſince all Green- 
Houſes do require artificial Heat to preſerve the Plants in Extremity of Weather, take 
my lafe Advice herein: To adminiſter to it kindly, to nouriſh and keep lively 
what you intruſt your Houſe withal, lay afide all Pans of Charcoal, Stoves in the 
Houſe, and ſuch like ſtiffing f. INgE, and build a Stove at the Weſt-end 
of the Houſe, without doors, with a Chimney, or Funnel, a Hearth and Aſn- hole, 
convenient, and cloſe ſheltered from the Wind by Boards or other ſnelter, impaling 
it both from char and the Rain, and Snow, that falls cold in the Winter Seaſon; then 
have ſmall earthen Pipes, made hard to endure the Fire, place the larger end of 
chree of theſe in the Hearth, or Fire- place, and let the ſmaller ends paſs through the 
Wall into the Green Houſe, fo that when the Fire is well lighted, and glows hot, 
being ſhur up cloſe, the Heat or pureſt part of ir; without Smoak, may be carried 
through theſe Pipes into the Green-Heuſe, which will gently diffuſe it felf all over 
the Place, and expel! Miſts and Damps ; and when you think it ſufficiently warmed, 
then by a ſmall pipe paſſing through the Wall at che Eaſt end, let in the Air, but 
nor.roo much; then plug up the aut - holds of the Pipes, with Stopples, of tlie ſame 
Materials; and tkis mixture will let you ſce your Plants wonderfully flouriſh, when 


others that have not this means applied to them ill be under a ſer ſible Decay; and 
this us'd twice or thrice a Week, or oftner, if the Weather be, vecy.extream, will 


coſt le ſs Fuel than Stoves within, and be abundantly more ſervicable; for that the 


Smoak and Slulphur of the Fire, in this caſe, which is hurtful, flies away, and has 
no effect on the Plant to leave a Scurf or Duſt on the Leaves, which ſicken them, 
and render them ſubject to a Decay, making them alſo unſightly by a ſooty cloudy co- 
lour, when they are brought abroad in due time to be aired and-flourith, or give a 
ſightly Proſpect in the Garden. 00 2% 60} iy 

If the Houſe ſtands in a cold place, mat it within fide; and this much avalls to 
keep off the vapours that would otherwiſe ariſe from the giving or Fubaring of the 

plaſter'd Walls; and if fine ſifted Sawduſt, or Seacoal - Aſhes, were ſtrewed y the 
| 100T 
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reatly cheriſh all Vegetives; but in the. 
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Floor, three inches thick, and covered with the dry Ruſhes I mentioned, it would 
be ſo much the better, to prevent the moiſt Damps ariſing out of the Earth, which 
che Hear will otherwiie exha'e, and this many times commixing with che Cold, 
mildews the Leaves; and as you find occafion for greater or lefler Hear, ſo you may 
open one, two, or three of the Hear-pipes at a time, and keep the Air- pipe ſtopped, 
when che Wind is at Eaſt or North-Eaſt, very violent Cold. 

When you eurer, move the Leaves and Branches a little with your hand, and fan 
off che Duſt, bur ſhake not, nor looſen the Roots, aud never forget ro ſhut one Door 
after you, c'er you have opened the other, unleſs in the Spring, or the Day be very 


warm, leſt the cold Air, too much mingling wich the Warmth, exringuiſh it, or : 


cauſe the Air to putriſie. 

As for che opening the Window-Shutters in a Sut>ſhiny Day, when the Wind is 
ſtill, let it be no longer than from Eleven to Two, from the end of Ocłober to the be- 
ginning of March, for no longer has the Sun a ſenſible Warmth in this Climate, be- 
tween choſe Months; and unleſs you find the Weather open, only draw up the Shut- 
ters, but do not draw up the Glaſs Safhes; and when in the Spring you begin to 
draw up the Saſhes, do it by degrees, a little one Day and more another, which 
uſe the Plants to Degrees of Air; ſo that coming abroad, after their long Confine- 
ment, they, may be the better able to brook ic, ſounding them on every fide, for 
too ſudden Alrerations are prejudicial, | 

You may, if you will be at the Charge of ir, hang your Green-Houſe with Bar, 
or ſome coarſe Woolen, and it will render it the warmer; and obſerve never to 
te Cieling be too high, for then it will oor reflect the Heat kindly, but in aſcending, 
it will loſe rhe Vigour it ſhould beſtow on the Plants z and I approve it rather to be 
thatched with a thick Coat of Wheat-Straw, or fine Reeds, that will keep out all wer, 
than to be Tyled or Slated ; for though in a Nobleman or Gentleman's Garden it is 
not ſo ſightly, yet it abundantly more keeps out the cold Air that bears down upon 
it; bur be ſure rake particular Care that no noiſom Inſects lurk in this Houſe, to infeſt 


the Plants with their Bites, or venomous Spume, and if you perceive any ſuch mai 
r © 4 —— 


ſmoak ir with Frankincenſe and Storax, or other perfuming and 
Drugs, and it will kill or drive them away ; but do ir not too much nor too often. 
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- Of ordering your choice Plants ard Flowers in the Conſervatory, to make them 1 fouriſh 


as Oranges, Limons, Aloes, &c, And the Seaſon ta remove them; with m 
. cular Obſervations in the Stove or Fire: place. | 


*. * 


H Ae chus far traced this matter, I come now to give ſome other Direction: 
chat a skillful Gardner ought to know and pur in practice. 
In the Seaſon of Houfing, trouble nor any of your Plants with much Water; water 


them as little as poſſible, and ſome not at all, as Aloes, which require no more 


moift Nouriſhment than the Air gives them, and the Earth they are ſet in; neicher 
within nor withour doors, for Water makes them ſickly and die away ; and this is 
the Reaſon the ungkilful cannot propagate them, but that they fail under their hands; 
for when they perceive the Duſt in their Pots or Caſes Dry, they conclude they wanc 


Water, when indeed they would be well without, and the watering the deſtruction 


of them, unleſs 2 little, when che Seaſon is very hot, and the Sun too much dries up 
the moiſture of che Air; and even then it is better ro fet them in a refreſhing Shade 


near ſome pleaſant Water, than ro pour Water co the Roots, 


8 
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When you water others, as Oranges, Limons, Myrtle, c the want of which is. 


ſhewn by the much curling of their Leaves at the edges or points; If it be in the 
cold Seaſcn, make rhe Warer-Blood warm, and ſteep a little Hens-dung and_Pige- 
ens-dung in it; ſo ſtrain ir out by Inclination, and pour it Tofcly on, a little at a 
time. about two inches from the Stem or Bole, that it may ſoak in leiſurely, and 
ſpread throrgh all the Earth to the Rcot. If they have too much Water, it will be 
known by tlieir Leaves turning pale, then open the holes at the bottom, that the 
moiſture may effuſe, and ſift a little fine Mould on the tap, raiſing it higher about the 
Bole, and be careful to take off ſuch Leaves as are withered or corrupted, leſt they 
inte the reſt that are near chem with the like Diſaſter; and if you conceive this 
proceeds from the Root's not well ſpreading, you may move the Bole or Stalk; 

which lcoſening the Earth a little, will give it better way, and feel with a ſmall 
Scick, or your Finger, whether any ſtones or Sticks be caſually put into the Mould, 


to hinder the fibrous or bu!bous Roots from taking effect; if fo, remove them, and fill | 


up the ſpace wich frefh black Mould ; and by this means the Roots will prevail to 
an ehcreaſe, and draw in Nouriſhment ſo as to ſupply the Stem, and conſequently 


the Branches; and every Week, at fartheſt, with a fine Iron Comb, or hand Rake 


go over che Surface of che Mould in the Pots and Caſes, bur not deep, and be ſure to 
free them from Graſs or Weeds, if any ſuch thing infeſt them. fp 

I wou'd adviſe you not to fer your Pors, Boxes, or Caſes, in which your choice 
Plants are, as ſome do, too cloſe, leſt the Miſts and Damps ariſing, ſeize and ſicken 
them, but ſer Forms or Stools regular, and ang" them in decent order, that they 
may not only give a comely Proſpect, but the Heat and Air freely paſs between 
them, placing the tendereſt neareſt to the Pipes that admit the Heat, and the moſt 
hardy rowards the Pipe ar the other end which conveys in the Air, Above all things, 
keep them trom interfering with one another, by running in or intangling ; for ma- 
r:y of them thus nouriſhed with kindly Heat and pleaſant Air, will grow even in the 
Winter, little or much; nay, you will perceive ſome xo bloſſom, others produce 
Fruits ; And by thus ordering, many choice Flowers will blow in the depth of the 
cold Seaſcn. So that here by Art a Natural Spring is. imitated, or rather effectually 
produced; and by this means curious Flowers are produced at Chriſtmas, in a hard 
Winter, to the Admiration of the Ignorant, who cannot dive into the ways by which 
they are raiſed, and cauſed to blow ſo unſeaſonable, ro what Nature in her common 
courſe produces; which Art makes a Gardner much in eſteem; whether it be for 
his own proper Advantage, or he does it ro fatisfi: the Curioſity of others whom he 
Jerves. | 


Now ſome may object, Fhaye ſpoken of a Fire-ſtove, that is the Life of the Green- 


Houfe, for nourifhing the Plants with kindly Heat in the rig id Seaſon, and have nor 


told the Materials proper to make it of; rheretore to ſarifie them more fully, a word 
or two of chis, though ſomewhat by way. of Digreſſion, as not falling in due order. 
This Stove I would have made of. Stone; two foot and a half high, four-ſquare, 
a foot and a half each ſquare, much like that uſed by rhe Chymiſts of our Age in 
theit Laboratories; the Stone muſt be ſuch as will endure a Heat very fierce, with- 
out ſcaling, cracking, flawing, (c. and if Stone cannot be well gotten, fine cloſe- 
moulded Bricks may indifferencly ſerve, layed with well. tempered Mortar, of ſuch a 
thickneſs that che Heat may not penetrate through them, ropped like a Baker's 
Oven, and the Hearth with a Grate for the Aſhes to fall through into, the Aſh-hoſe 
ſmocth and even, the Door the Fuel is put in at but very narrow, the Fuel Old Coal 
or Charcoal, which muſt be tended, during the giving che Heat, with freſh Supplies, 
and the Door of Iron, kept as cloſe at may be, and a Plate of Iron or a fixed Door 
of the fame Metal on the Aſh-hole, the Funnel that evaporates ſmall asa 1 
: 1e; 
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' theſe Directions will give a true Inſight co the Matter. 


theſe are the choiceſt, and mo 


down brief Direttions of this kind; for ſuch as will experience them, and no dobbe 
t may be with Succeſs, J 


pe; ic may be made of an Earchen Pipe that will endure the Fire, or the top of it 
Tin, 'fo — as little Heat may go out as may poſſibly be hindred, and no more 
Air come in than will keep the Fire in its vigour. But to cut ſhort here, this 18 4 
workman's buſineſs, and cannot ſo well be deſcribed in Words, as to be taken by 
pattern, or che Experience of a Maſon or Bricklayer; eo. do which however, 

e n HT 

of Degrees ef Cold, and what Greens or Choice Flowers beſt endure them, and what are 

too tender for ſome of ther, and muſt be timely houſed. | 


bo The leaſt enduring Plants. 
Hoſe that endure the leaſt degree of Cold, are ſuch as are the Produce naturally 
of, hor Countries, and are brought hither as Rarities, as Agyptica Lavendula, 
Pomum-Erhiop, the Great Indian-Fig, Capſum-Indicum, Spinuſum, Phaſcol, Che- 
mela-Tricoccos, Arabian Ornithagalon, the Syrian Marums, Styrax, Coultea-Ordona- 
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ta, Balſamum, Helichriſo, Amaranthus, Aſphaltus, and ſome others z and-rheſe muſt 


be early taken care of when abroad, and not brought out too ſoon. About Bart ho- 
lome w. tide; when the Morning · Froſts or Cold Dews fall, cover them with Baſs Mats, 
or warm Straw, Morning and Evening, uncovering them in the heat of the Day for 8 
or 9 Hours, or from 9 infhe Morning till an Hour before Sun-ſer : and let them not re- 


main longer out of the Conſervatory or Green · Houſe than the beginning of September. 


+ Planns and Flowers bearing the next Degree of Coll. 
Cijriſus, Vernal, Cyclamen, Alexandrian, Lawrl, Laventine, Myrtle, Aloes, Lentiſ- 


cus, Canna-Indica, Orange-Tree, Cirron-Tree, Oleanders, Jacobæa Marina, Digitalis- 


7 Geranium-Triſte, Chema, Leo, Alpheſtris, Virginian- Jeſſamine, the choic- 
eſt Carnations, Abrotanum, the Japan Reed, Hedifarium, Clypeatum, and ſome few 


others. Theſe muſt be covered up the beginning of September, and houſed a- 
bout the middle of the Mouth, if cold Rains fall, or Froſt happen more than uſual, 


it open Weather at the end ot it. at | | 
* © Of Plants and Flowers that beſt endure extream Cold. 

Mountain-Fretillaria, Aguus-Caftus, Cherry-Lawrels, Arbo-refceris, Althæ, Fru- 
tax, Tijthimal, Aconitæ- verum, Matricaria, Spaniſh-Geniſta, Jacca, Syfinelchium 
Bulbous- Iris, Pomgtanates, Eaſtern-Jacynchs, Arabian-Feſeli, Æthiopian - Veronica, 
double-white Lychnie, n Ceneraria, and ſome others, of which 
worthy to be preſerved. They endure cold to a 
b Cegree | bur if they ſtand abroad, and are not well covered, in che extream 
roſts, they will die; therefore tis not prudence to truſt them out of your Green-Houſe 


or Conſervatory no longer than when you perceive the Froſt harden the Ground 


2 little, and Ice remains beyond the Sun's Power to melt in the Day- time. 
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Prognofticks, or Obſervations by the Moon, and other Cxle/tiat Bodies when the proper 
e Times are to Sow, Set, Plant, Prune, &e. 1 
T#* Ancients obſerycd, in all Undertakings of this nature, che Moon's Motion, and 
L. Poſicion of che other Planets; and though it is not at preſent much regarded by 
fuch as uſe the Art of Girduing, yer I am of Opinion char it will not be amils to let 


— 
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Ia the firſt place then, Prune your Vines, the Moon being in the Full, poſited to 
Saptteaty, Scorpio, Leo, or Taurus; it is held” that rien Bird nor Inſect will in- 
feſt your Grapes, nor will they be ſubje& to wicher or decline. ED 
Secondly, Graft not in the Moon's Waning, or when ſhe is not viſible. 
Thirdly, Sow or plant when the Moon is in Taurus, Scorpio, or- Virgo, in good 
Aſpect of Saturn. : 8 
Fourthly, When the Moon is in Libra or Scorpio, dreſs your Garden, and prune 
ſmall Trees and Shrubs, and they will proſper much the better. | b 
Fifchly, When the Moon is above the Earth, in the firſt Quarter, and if it may 
be joyned to Venus or Jupiter, cut ſuch Trees as you would have quickly grow again, 
| Sixthly, when the Moon is in Cancer, ſet and ſow all ſorts of Pulſe. 5 
Seventhly, Neither ſow, plant, nor grafr, or meddle with any thing relating to 
Gardening, when the Sun or Moon is eclipſed, ot on that Day, or when the Moon 
is afflicted by either of the unfortunate Planets, viz. Mars or Saturn. | 
Eighthly, When the Moon is in the encreaſe, ſow, ſet, or do ſuch things as you 
would have of a ſpeedy growth, and flouriſh well. : wn | 
Ninthly, __—_ in cxpeRtation of double Flowers, obſerve to time the ſo - 
ing inthe Full of the Moon; and when it is come up, and fit to remove, do this alſo 
in the Full of che Moon, and continue fo to do as oft as you tranſplant. 
- . Tenthly, If you are defirous to have low, ſhrub, dwarf Trees or Plants, then ic 
*s held proper to cur, ſer, or plant in the Wain of the Moon. | 7 
And theſe Rules are held as univerſal by Afttologers and ſuch expert Gardners 28 
affirm their own Experience in the Obſervation and Practice of them. 
Choice Obſervations in watering young Trees, Herbs, Flowers, Seed, &c. to Preſerve 
and Encreaſe them. * $5.5), 
Some make great ado with often watering and ſprinkling, when indeed once 
well done would ſave them a great deal of Labour, and make the Plants thrive the 
better: When you-find watering neceſſary, which you may perceive.by putting your 
Finger inso the Ground, and there be a drineſs.; then pour Water gently, bur at a 
diſtance from the Root, unleſs ſmall. things, that it may leiſurely. ſoak, and ſpread- 
ing in the Earth, approach the Roots by degrees: And this done well in the Even- 
ing, unleſs in a very hot Seaſon, will be ſufficient for 24 Hours, and in cool Airs 
44 Hours, Water not in the Morning, unleſs the Drought of the Day be extream, 
making the Trees or Plants languiſn by che Sun's exhaling too much moiſture; for 
if the Ground be heated when wer, it ſcalds the Roors of tender Plants, and-makes 
chem [anguiſh by degrees, it not die preſently. „ ] 
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To order Vineyardi. — 


IN page 37 1 have ſpoken of Vines but now more largely: The vines that F 
1 chief recommend for advantage, and worthy to recompence Labour are, 
1. The White Muſcadine, 2. The ſmall Black Grape, cald by ſome the Cluſter 
Grape» 3. The Parſly Grape. 4. The Muſcadella a White Grape, not altogether 
ſo large as the. Muſcadine, but as ſoon ripe; and indeed all theſe Sorts are early 
ripe. 5. The Frontiniach, both Red and White, 6, A new White Grape that 
ripens before the Muſcadine, either in Standard or againſt a Wall. Theſec the -. 
great Mr Evelyn prefers before any other for ſtoring a Vineyard; tho' there are di- 
vers other Sorts worthy the Obſervation of thoſe that love Variety, that will require - . 
the artificial Reflexions and Help of Walls to bring chem to Perfection. 


Art : 
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f the Soil and Situation of a Vineyard. . 
r Sandy Ground, and if it be a little ſtrong on the Surface, it is nor 
to be deſpiſed, The ſruation ought to be on the Side or declivity of an Hill lying 
to che South, or Sont h- VWeſt, which is favour'd with other Hills a little higher, or 
with Woods on the Eaſt and North, would be the better to preſerve it from the 
ſeverity of the cold Weather that proceeds from: thoſe Quarters. This light Soil, 
having a bottom of Gravel or Chalk, under a Surface two Foot in Depth, and free i 
from ſprings, cannot be roo dry or hot, in eaſe it be not addicted to Heath, for | 
ſeldom any ching grows where that over ſpreads ; bur if ir bears Brambles, it's a | 
good Sign, and infinitely preferable to the other. And indeed I know by Expe· i} 
rience that there is no Plant equal or agreeable to the Vine as this humble Shrub, -.+ 
which grows moſtly and bears the largeſt Berries in dry Banks, ſtony, hilly, and = 
hot places, ſo where the Vine * to grow. I do not by this adviſe you to plant | 
vines among Brambles; but thoſe places well grubb'd and trench'd, are very pro. 
per, becauſe the Vine frequently thrives in ſuch Ground, fo I count it a proper Spot 
to plant a Vineyard in it; This 1 have inſiſted bn, and alſo a Chalkly or Gravelly 
Bottom from often Experience, having always found, that in ſuch hard, ſtony or 
Chalky Ground (in caſe it was not loomy) Vines mightily flouriſh, efpecially if the f 
Ground has lain dormant or fallow 4 good while, and not impoveriſhed by the i 
Plow, where the Green-ſwarch covers thoſe ſmall Riſings amongſt the Downs, not | 
too much laid open to the boiſterouſueſs of the Weather. Therefore let not Gen- i 
tlemen be difcouraged, from attempting planting Vineyards, by reaſon ir has been "f 
negle&ed ; for the Diſcouragement has been occaſioned from miſinformation of a 
roper Soil and Sitnarion, crediring Foreigners, who moſt commonly chooſe our ö 
beſt and richeſt Land, withour regard to our Climate, and other Circumſtances ; oe 
not conſidering that the deepneſs and fatneſs of the Earth contributes more to ex- | 
ceſſtve largenels of the Branches and broadneſs of the Leaves, and deepneſs of the l, 
Roo than to the juſt and natural Stature of che Stem, excellency and plenty of the 
Fruit, that are expected from theſe Plantations. In Loamy or Sandy Land, Vines NM 
grow more plentifully chan where Gravel, Sand or Chalk are Ingredients, whoſe- 
frface of Mold is nor ſo deep, a foot and a half being ſufficient. But this Rock: 
of Chalk and Gravel, does in the mean while hinder the Root from going too deep, 
forcing ir to ſpread the more towards the top, by which means the tender aud 
fibrous Roots receive the Natural, ſweet, and bountiful Showers, Dews, and Influ- 
ences which impart both Life and Pregnancy to theſe noble Plantations : By this 
they receive the nouriſhing Warmth of rhe Sun, impregnated with a Volatile Salt, 
which produced near the ſurface of the Earth only, is drunk in by the delicate 
Pores and Apertures of the hidden Roots, whilſt the deeper buried, deprived of 
- theſe fruicull Advanrages, grow only barren, by producing watery: and infipid 
Leaves or Branches without Fruit; the Mould in which they lie, being altogether 
ſluggiſh and unactive, for want of hear and prolifick Imbraces of the Sun. This oc- 
cali ſo many Vines, rho” plentiful of Branches, thin of Joints; and thoſe even of 
the fame Rind, plagred'in better Ground, as thick of Knots as'a Man's Finger is of | 
Jainrs, from whence'thoſe'Shoscs are produced/which our Yine-planter ſhould pre- | 
e at pruning time to ſer hrs Fruit and expect his Vintage from. E | '. Vi 
And dow, ſet me tefl you, though Land ſhould as to the Soil be qualified as I 1 
have deſcribed, yet if it has not alſo the Declivity aud Aſpect already mentio- | 1 
ned, it will not be fo fir for your purpoſe, becauſe Hills are clearer from morn- I 
ing Fogs and Mifts than ow Grounds are; beſides, plain Lands do not ſo ſoon ; 
3noy the benefit ot the morning Sun, nor does it continue fo long on them in the 
Evening by ſome Hours. For is this Plant does above all thingy affect to be dry, 
HY | eſpeciallʒ 
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the Earth a foot deep, or the ſing | 
the Crumbs, chat your Bottom may be clean, and ihe Edges ſharp, . which by your 


them reſt till May, the ſecond Year after Planing; and then be ſure, to clear 
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eſpecially aſter the Fruit be a little grown and till it come to be ripe, there is 
nothing worſe for it than in thar ſeaſon to be affected with the cold and heavy 
Damps of thoſe Fogs and Miſtsz and ir is in that, as in divers other things, that 
the other more Southern Plantations have the Advantage of us, that tkeſe Fegs, 


Miſts ard Damps are ſcatiered fooner than with us, which therefore we muſt en. 


deavour to jurmount by our diligence, and in making choice of a Situation more 


lofry, a | ert 

* | 7 How to prepare the Vineyard for Planting. 5 
A Turfy Surface which has not been broken up or ſowed of à long while, I prefer 
25. beſt,. and have given my Reaſons for it. But in Fuly, when the Earth is very 
dry ard fir to burn, plow up the Swarth, and when very cruſty, place tlie Tuarfs in 
ſma!! Heaps and burn them, and ſpread the Aſhes over your Grcunds to be trenched 
in December or Fanxary following; be ſure lay your dryed materials, in little Heaps. 
The Ground thus prepared, in trenching continue your Ranges fo, as they may 
run thwart your Hill; 1 mean, let yonr Ridges paſs from EAſt co eſt, that «© Ri- 
ſing and Setting Sun may by this means pals through che Intervals, . which it will 
not do in: che common poſture 05 North and South, Several reaſons I could give tag 

tliis Advice, and anſwer all Objections, but that I ſtudy Brevity. | 

| ; | To Plant your Sets, | 

When your Ground 1s thus prepares. meaſure a Yard by a Line ſtrained, dig 
e Spit, cleanſing your Trench, and ſhoveling up 


Meature you muſt guide, that ſo che. Trenches may n en 
your Plants, Layers or Roots, ſo pruned, both Roots and Branches, that you leave 
not above two or three Eyes of the young Wood upon them; plant them then in the 
Bottom of your Trenches, ſo that the Roots may lye croſs them, and ſomewhat 
floaping on a ſtrait Line, as near as you can imagine. In this poſture, cover chi 


wich the Mo'd three or four Inches, and ſo order it that the upper part of your 


Plant be lower than the Ground two or three Inches, that when you come to level 
the Ridges, the top of your Sets may be even with the Area; then proceed to plant 
chem two Foot one from the other, that ſo che Ridges may have a Yard interval be- 
tween. When you have done this, take long Dung or Litter, and ſtrow in your 
Trenches a reaſonable thickneſs to cover the Earth and preſerve the Roots from dr 
and peircing Winds, which will otherwiſe mighty prejudice them; this will alſe 
keep them cold and freſh in Summer. till they are fixed in their Stations; after this 
they will only need to be diligently how'd and cleanſed from Weeds, before they 
come to Seed; and in howing, work a little of the fide of your Ridges with your la- 
ſtrument towards the Roots of rhe-new planced Vines, to comfort and ſertle them. 
This Diagram refers to the order and dillance of planting the Sets. 
| Directions to dre(s, prune, and govern your Plantation. 

Begin not to prune your new-Set Vineyard, before the Zanuary after, and then cut 
of all the Shoots as near as you can, ſparing only the ſtrongeſt and moſt rigorous 
to each Root, which you muſt leave with two Eyes of young Wood; and then, 


Roots of all Colateral ſuckers which only.rob. or exhauſt your Sets; and leave. no 


but what break out of theſe two or three Eyes of the young Wood before mentio- 
ned, continuing careful to Suppreſs, the Weeds, and in your howing to cheriſh the 
Roots of your Plants with ſome of the Ridge Rarch, as I taught you before, And 
thus you ſhould - govern your, Vineyard the third Year, cutting 9ff very cla 
all che ſnoots in the ſame Month, and only ſparing the ſtouteſt Which is next 
round, yer ſo that you leave him nor aboye three or four Eyes. When F 
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thus done, dig all your Vineyard, and lay it very level, but with great Care, that 
you croud not nor cut any of the Roots with your main Spade; as for the younger 
ir's not ſo material, for they will bur grow the thicker. | 


In this third Year perhaps you may enjoy ſome Fruit of your Labour ; which if 


agreeable to your hopes, will require Props, which are uſually made cf Hazel, Aſh, 


Oak, and in length about four Foot, and as thick as a Brcom-ſtick ; which being 
right laced on the North-Side of your plant, in May you muſt (the Thieves 
which ſpring from the Root of che Plant, muſt be rublyd off, and only ſeave ſich 
as come from the Stein, or ſach as may bear Fruic ;) bind up the Sliocrs of tote 


three Byes, which were order'd to be left, as being moſt likely to be Bearers that - | 


Year; which in une you may diſcover when the Frult is about the Size cf ſmall 
Shot, break off the Branches at. the ſecond Joint above the F. uit, aud the reſt tyre 
to the Prop: You muſt mind to break, and not cut your Vines, for woands being, 
made at this time with a Rnife, or any other Inſtrument that is ſharp, will nor 
be ſo ſoon healed ; therefore the beſt time for this Work, is in the heat of rhagDay, 
when they are apt for Conſolidation, without Injury to the Fruit; but till rhe 
tourth Year it is not regularly that you can expect ſtore of Fruit; when ordering 
your Vincyard as before you are directed; beſure to provide a good ſtock of Props, 
which may ſerve the whole Plantation. <A 
How to Improve and order yur Vineyard after the firſt four Tears, till it 
f - needs: ene ing. | 
The firſt Year after your Vines have bore Fruit, you will have to every Plant three 
or four ſhoots, therefore in 3 or December, beſure prune all away but the 
ſtrongeſt; which you muſtTeave for Standards, which muſt be about four or five 
Foot in height, cutting the reſt away very cloie to the Body of the Mother -· Plant 
(chat is, ſuch as appear uſeleſs Shoots) but mind you ſecure ſuch as are about the 
bigneſs of a large Reed, to which leave two or three Eyes next the Ground; then 
ſer a Prop to every one of your Vines, and to them tye the Maſter-Shoors, which 
you were ordered to leave four Foot high, wich ſcme tender Oziers about one 
Foot from the Ground, bending the top of theſe ſhoors to the nexr Prop from the 
Ground about two Foot, ſo that your Ranks may ſtand in the likeneſs of Arches, 
whilſt che Eyes that you ſpared now in dreſſing, ſhall be bound to the Props the 
May following, for the next Years bearing, to che great increaſe of your Grapes. 
Then in May or the beginning of Zane, (when the ſmall Raiſins are of the bigneſs be- 
fore mentioned) ſtop the ſecand Joint above the Fruit as you were before taught ; 
but be mindful to leave the ſtrongeſt ſhoor to be the ſtandard Flant of the Year 
following. In Auguſt the Fruit will begin to turn ripe, break off ſuch ſhoors as you 
may find to thick, upon thoſe you prune in May; but do this with diſcretion, and 


only fo as to let in the Sun to ripen the Cluſters overſhadowed, which leave ſeree - 


ned with ſome of the Leaves to preſerve them both ſrom the ſcorching of the Sun 
by Day, as the Dews by Night, both which are hurtful. Obſerve now that the 


ſtandards you laſt tyed to the Props at a Foot high, and whoſe tops were bent to 


be nexr, will be grown old Wood the Year enſuing : Therefore in the firſt pruning 
ſeaſon, or Fanuary after, remember you cur them cloſe to the Ground, ſuppiying 
their Places with the ſtrongeſt ſhoot of your young Wood, which for the purpoſe 
= left four Foot high, and which you muſt order as you have been inſtructed che 

ear before, prnuing the reſt at the very Earth, and leaving to each of the ſtrongeſt 
ſhoots, two Eyes as is before mentioned,. And now give ycur Plantation an ordi- 
nary digging, with the ſame care of che Maſter Roots, and let your Props ſtand ti] 
the proper ſeaſon. I inſiſt the more upon an early prunmg; to prevent their bleed- 
ing; yet ſome are of opinion, that this 3 of Vines, preſerving the young 


2 
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and forwarder ſhocts the backwarder in April; by this prevents the blaſt of In, 
Fer iis reaſon many do nor cut their Plants before March, but they ſpend too much 
of cheir vigcur in my opinion of theſe late cuttings off er pruning, and gre 28 
mach liable ro blaſting for want ot ſufficient ſtrength, co ſupporr the render ſhoor;, 
wacreas pruned in Novemcer, they never bleed, bur being car beſore the Sap eriſes, 
their wounds become hard and dry; and the ſpirit of che Plant kept in, makes, 
them break out with more vigour at the Eyes, furniſhing the Branches with Pride 
and i humoured Buds. | 
How to manure your Vineyard with Compoſt, and when the moſt proper time. 

If you find your Vineyard Poor in working, which the pccrneſs of your Crop will 
foon make evident, then prune your Vines as you art direftcd ; and ſpread good 
rotten Dung mixt with Lime, over all your Ground; ler this lye a whole Winter, 
that irs virtue may de waſhed into the earth: and this dunging I prefer much be. 
fore the digging and mixing it with your Mould, But to have it in perßection, lay 
„Nur materials in a large heap, in a proper place near your Vineyard: A Layer 
of freſh and natural Earth takca from the Surface, and then another of Dung a good 
deal thicker, then again a Layer of Earth, and ſo on, mixing a Load of Lime to 
every ten Loads ot Dung, will make an extraordinary Dung or Compoſt for your 
uſe. Bur your ſtore will require the maturity of two cr three Years, and to be co. 
vered with the before-· mentioned qualified Earth, and ſomewhat ſhaded, that nei- 
ther the Sun may draw from ir, nor the Rains ſpoil it. In the Months of Januar 
and February, dung, your whole Vineyard with this Compoſition ; after you have, 
as F adviſed, pruned your Vines, I guefs thirty Load may well ferve an Acre, but 
ſpread it and lay it equally, and then with a ſlighr.digging you may turn it in, but 
not too deep, and in.a ſhort time you will find it as light and tractable as the freſh- 
eſt Earth, which properly I aſcribe ro the Lime. This done, re-eſtabliſh your 
Props, and with your Foot tread the Earth cloſe to the Roots, to defend their 
Fibres from March dry Winds, which will even penetrate the looſer Mould, But 
this Work ought to be performed in a dry and not in a wet Scaſon, leſt the Earth] 
bind too faſt, and for other Reaſons. And thus I have ſhewn how Vineyards may! 
be planted, governed, and continued wich great Succeſs in Englard. = 1 

To prevent Bleeding or Gleeting of Vines that are cut or wounded. C 

Put hot Aſhes on the place ſeveral times; or drop on the place that blcedeth ſome Y 
a 

re 


melted Brimſtone; or take Mans Dung that is dry and ſtiff, and bird ir to the place 

very hard with Packthread, or Bole-armoniack Powder, and the White cf an Egg, 

mixt well, and bind ir faſt on the place that bleeds with Flax, or Linen or Wooden 

Cloath. Scme ſear the place with a hor Iron, and then put a good quantity of Tur 4 

ventine thereon, and bind ir faſt on with a Cloath and Packrhread, or melted Picch 

pour cn your Vine. | „ 

| To keep Wine from ſouring: 1 

Tye a peice of very Salt Bacon, on the infide of your Barrel; fo it touch not the 
Wine, wul do it. ry 8 


. 
- 


2 
To beep any line good ten or eleven Tears. | 
Draw a third part out of your Hogsliead every Vintage, and then row] it-on 1: 
Lees, aud after fil ic up with the beſt new Wine of the ſame kind you can ger. 
| To make god Vineger. . 
Caſt into your Wine Salt, Pepper, and ſowen Leaven mingled together, 27 
then take a Red - lot Tyle or Gad ot Steel, and put into it: Or put a Radiſh Ro, 
Beet Root, or a Slice of Barly Bread new baked, and pur into rhe Wine; then fer 
in the Sun or a Chimny-corner, near the fire, and in a little time it will make ga 
Vinegar. You may make it what ſort you pleaſe, Infuſing into it Red Roſe Leave 


or. Elder, or Juice of Mints, and Centry, Oc. 
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a To mabe Vinegar of corrupted Wine. 

Boyl it, and ſcum it all off chat riſæth in boiling z let ic thus continue till a third 

rt is boyld away ; then put it into a Vinegar Veſſel, and put ſeme Charve! to it, | 
cover the Veſſel fo cloſe that no Air get into it, and in a little time it will be ſtrong | 
and good. 

To jrep-ie a Gentleman Garden, 

Let not your Garden chat is to b2 walled be above forty Yards Square, for that is 
full enough for that you deſign for your beſt Garden of choice Fruits and Flowers 
to grow in; let your Garden Walls be, it with convenience, between North-Ealt, | 
North-Weſt, South-Eaſt, South Weſt, tor then the tuo latter will be gocd enough tor ee: | 
the beſt Fruſt, and the ewo former good enough for Cherries, Plumbs, and bakiag . ö 
Pears; and if you plant a Crab-Hedge cf three rows, which will grow up to be a 
better Fence than a Wall, againſt South-Weſt and Weſt Winds, which is beijevcd to 
4 blow two parts in three of the whole Year, and if you plant an Elm here and there 
to grow high, it will be a mean; to guard againſt Heſteriy Winds, which blaſts vour 


- Fruit, more than thoſe from the Faſt, being much frequenter. Your Platform thus | 
„ laid, and you have made your Gravel and Graſs Walks according to ſome Patterns i 
. here preſeribed, or as beſt pleaſe your Fancy; then build your Walls that the Fruit - if 
') Trees may be ready to plant in October, and in the mean whi'e be diggiag your .. 4. 3 
e Ground to mellow all Winter and Summer. If your Gardem is full of Weeds, de- i 
* ſtroy them by lay ing the whole Ground fallom all che Summer, by digging chem 10 


over two or three ſeveral times, eſpecially in che greateſt Drouth and Heat, which 
h. not only certainly kills the Weeds, but it mellows and inriches the Ground great!y ; 
ur and, let me tell you, that it you ſow any thing with expectation of Fruit, while your | 
Garden is full of Weeds, it is all loſt labour. You cught, if your Ground is not extra- "i 
zur ordinary good, to dig a Hole four Foot Square, and two Foot deep; and if your 1 
Ground is a ſtiff Clay or Marle, ger Rubbiſh of Lime-Scone, ſmal!Pricks, and 4 
nay FF pieces of Tyle, Drifc-Sand, and Coal-Aſhes, to mix with your beſt Mold and | 
Dung; fill up your Hole with this about fix Inches higher than the reſt of the levc!, - 
and Jer ſome of your fineſt Mold, that is free from Dung, be at the top to plant 
pour Tree in: But in caſe your Soil be not very rich, or a hungry Sand or Gravel, 
ace you muſt fill che Holes with the beſt rotten Horſe or Cow-muck you can get; and 
gg mix it with the richeſt Mold, Your Holes thus cleanſed from Weeds, and prepa- | 
Jen red and filled as before directed, put a Stick upright in the middle of the Hole, for | 
ur- a Mark where co plant your Tree in che order you deſire. But if you would have ; 
ich our Trees well planted, there is nothing better than to get a Mold or Earth that 
as not for many Years, (the older the better) and that which is on a waſte Ground 
or Common, whereon Cattle has been uſed to ſtand to feed or Shelter, or conveni- 
the ency ; this having never been uſed, there is as great fertility in ir, as in any other 
Compoſicions of made Earth, eſpecially for. Trees; and therefore the more you put 
in of this, che better: But Gig not of this Mold above a Spit deep, taking firſt off 
che upper Turf; and for a Garden Soil of Marle or Clay, remember to mix Coal- 
Aſhes, or Drift Sand wich ir, or your Tree will die in a few Years, or canker and 
come to nothing; for, for want of this Mixture, all will quickly be converted to | 
its native Soil, Ser not your new Trees where an old one has grown, without ta- 1 
„*, king care, that ſo far as the old Tree went, you dig up the Ground and fill it up 1 
der again with this new untried Mold as far as the old Roots went, or the new need to + . 
gar 803 and if your Soil be very ſnallow, or your Garden lye over-wet and moiſt, lay N 
e Tyles or Bricks, all over the bottom of your Trench, chat io your Root may not | 
ſtrike downward, bur ſpread abroad, by this they bear Fruit much the better. . 
You may alſo, if your Ground is too wet, yy or Clay Soil, dig Trenches 26 or 35 | 4 
8 1 2 35 | inche 
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inches deep, and lay Pebbles, Rubbiſh, or Stones at the bottom, and gay ſome 
green Bovghs on the top, and then throw the Earth on again, and this will laſt ma- 
ny Tears, and drain your Garden effectually. HW 

f To plant Fruit Trees. 
Take care to fer your Trees at a due Diſtance and Height, and prune their Rocts, 
intirely tab ing away che ſmall Fibres, and ſnortning che bigger Roots to ſeven inches 
or thereabouts; and if any Wound or Bruiſe appears, cut that part of the Root off, 
chree Spurs is ſuffcient; bur if there be more good cnes they are never the worſe 
when pruned. ff your Trees are dry by being ſeveral Days our of the Ground, 
ſteep chem in 4 Tub of Milk and Water, or Ditch-water tor a Day and Night, 
which will ſupple the Roor, and make them grow when planted much ſocacr and 
better. Prune the head alſo any time before the ſpring comes on; one Branch is 
2 for a Head, and E Would not adviſe ro above two, Prune above the place of 
Grafting. | - 
A Darf ought to be placed as upright as you can ; if for the Wall, ſer it from 
your Wall, leaning wich its Top to the Wall. Obſerve that a great Head does endanger 
the Life of your Tree. But if your Tree is taken up very caretully, and with the Mold 
about the Roor, I have known it ſucceed very well, if practiſed on ſmall young Trees, 
"250 In a wet Clay Ground you can hardly plant too high, but in a warm dry Soil, à little 
height is ſufficient to keep new-· planted Trees moiſt and cool for the firſtYear ; and if 
need be for the ſecond, lay Fern and Straw five or fix Inches thick, and two or three Foot 
round from the Stem of the Tree, having firſt laid rotten Dung all round the Tree. 
which keeps them warm and preſerves from the violent Froſts in Winter. But if 
you take Sand and lay it round the Stem of the Tree, and then pave it with Stones 
or ſmall Pebbles, gc. it will keep the Tree cool, and when you water it in Summer 
will let in the Water, and keep the Earth from being waſht away from the Roots. 
This mechod obſerve with your Ever -· Greens, which ſeldom thrive after a remove» 
a]: you muſt plant them as before, but not prune them, eſpecially Yews, and Holly, 

which have matted Roots, and will hold the Earth to them, ſufficient: to carry 
a ſmall Diſtance; or, if they go far, ſend them in Pots or Baskets, that neither 

8 Root nor Head may be touch'd with a Knife, If your Wall is ten or twelve Foot 6 

nigh, four Yards diſtance let them be planted ; if but ſeven or eight Foot, five 

Tard diſtance or five and a half, ought to be allowed.Bur a Plumb, Pear, Apricock, 


and Cherry, requires a larger diſtance than a Peach or Nectarine. Our London ; 
Gardiners plant rai? Fruit Trees, Cherries, or Plumbs betwixt the ſpaces of the 

Wall, fo thac the Top and Bottom is nigh furniſhed in two or three Years time, l 
which is a commendable Practice. And then, as the Dwarts ſpread and increaſe, x 
they rake quite away the tall ones, making Standards of them in their Orchards. \ 


Nur ſome rather chuſs to plant Vines in thoſe intermediate Places, which quickly runs 
ip to the Top and bear the ſecond or third Year. Begin to plant about the fifteenth 
of 049%er to che fiftecnch of March, but avoid doing it in bard Froſts, and in caſe 
that hapens, take them into your Cellar, and lay Mould over their Roots, and a, 
250d quantity of Straw over that, till che Froſt is gone. Planting in Autumn moſt 
Gardners prefer to Oflober and March, if the Ground is not very Cold and over 
moiſt, aud then ir will ſwell, and be prepared for the Influence of the Sun in 
tpring, and the Earth be better ſix'd and ſetled. > G 
Your Trees being planted as before yon are directed, and ſtanding with their 
tall Heads, cill March begins, tack'd to the Wall, to be kept ſteddy, you may. ſnort- 
eu their Heads as you have been directed, with a very ſharp Knife and a ſteddy Hand, of 
chat the Root may not be ſhaken nor hurt; cut it ſloping, the ſlope facing the Wall, | 
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Of the Shape of 1 Garden, Ec. f s ] 
Brick-wall is reckon'd 


The Form of a Garden I have ſhews you. in ſercral Cuts 
the hand ſomeſt and beſt for Nailing, berier ten „ ;. 2nd Walls made 
of Earth aud Straw, calld Nud-walls are chovght {© „ ripen Ftuity, and the 


Coping of Straw that is laid on che Walls, iheleers them from down-righr Rains. 
Bur, I ſay, theſe are not ſo comely. as Brick and Store-Wal's, For your Borders 
under your Wall, a yard is ſufficient; and D:yar{-Box is both ſi-\rly and durable, 
and kept wich once clipping it a Tear, | 


Thus F have laid down tlie beft and eaſieſt Rules for o . extant, and 
all others of this kind that I have met with, are rat! ements, than in- 
ſtructive to a young Gardner, which is the deſign of this Bo... 

Ground bad to amend. 


Earth that is bad and ftinks or is meer dead, watery Loam, or elſe Gravelly and 
Stony, or fulſ of Pebbles, or dry Sand only, rake ſuch away to the Depth of a yard, 
in the chief places of the Garden, viz. for Trees and long rooted Plants, and 24 
inches for leſſer Plants, filling it up wich the: beſt Mould you can; and if ic 
be for a Garden next your Houſe, let it be two or three Foot lower than the Houſe, 
and from hence there ſhould be a Baluſters, with a few Steps to come down into 
this Garden, and it will look very Ornamental. It Ground is but indifferent, ei- 
ther too dry and light, or too tough and moiſt, or too much worn out, take care 
in this caſe to mend it, mixing new Earth with it, taking eare to mix loomy Earth 
wich what is too light and ſandy,Mould with that which is too 1 that that is 
really good with that that is worn out, unleſs you let it lye fallow, to recover it 
that way. Obferve to mix moiſt Dung, ſuch as Cow - Dung with light Earth, and 
Dung of a light nature mix with heavy Clay or Earth cold and loomy. If your 
Earth is good, but not a Yard deep, conſider whether ic be a ſufficiear heighth; 
if it be, then all the naughty Earth you muſt remove, and good need, to make ic 
three Foot. If the Ground is watery naturally, you muſt turn it aſide at a diſtance,by 
Drains and Gutters, or elſe raiſe the whole Plats, or the great Beds only, upon Ridg- 
es, making deep Furrows to ſerve for Paths; and if theſe moiſtures are occaſio. 
ned, only by great Rains, uſe the fame means, raiſing che Earth, and making 
Gutters and Drains to carry it away. | 

| Rules for Tiiling. 

If your Earth is hot and dry, till it in Summer time, a little before, or whilſt it 
it rains, or ſoon after, or when there is a probability of more; at which time 
u cannor do it too often nor too deep. And on the contrary, till not in ve 
ot weather, unleſs you immediately water it. Earth cold, ſtrong and moi 8 
never till in time of Rain, but during great Heat. Times that Trees bloſſom and 

vines ſhoot, ate dangerous for Tillage. 

There is good and bad Earthot almoſt all Colours, but tis the blackiſh grey that 
pleaſes moſt, reddiſh and whitiſh Earth, Thave found incomparably good; but ſel- 
dom any 8 white deſerves that Character. But the moſt true Character of good 
. a is che Strength, Vigour, Beauty and Largeneſs of the Plants and Herbs is brings 

rth, : | ERS | | 
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CHAP. XII. \ 


What is to be dore relating to Greens Monthly, in the well Ordering them Abroad, 


and Cautions in bringing them Abroad, and Houſing, to preſerve them and make them 
Flouriſh, with otter things, = A 


OW as to Greens as well as other things, it's neceſſary thoſe that take care 
of them or would improve them, ſhouſd be well acquainred with the pro- 
per Seaſons of Planting, Placing, and in every Thing ordering, for want of which 
Skill ard Prudence, I have often ſeen a great Defect in ſome very choice Gar- 
dens, through ill Management; for theſe as well as other things that depend on 
a Gardner's Skill, reguire their proper Times and Seaſons, and therefore to recti- 
fie this Error in the Judgments of many, I ſhall briefly ſet down thoſe Times 
and Seaſons. : | 4. 
When the Sun enters Aquarius, or the watry Sign, it is proper for the Gardner 
to be buſie at times in his Green-Hcuſe or Confervacory, to keep a Warmth there 
2s ſha!l be hereaftet directed; and from that time to the end of February, he has 
lictle Buſineſs ro mind Greens abroad; for thoſę that will endure the Rigor of the 
Cold, as Box, Yew, Fir, Cypreſs, cc. want not his Care, but when the Sun en- 
ters the Vernal Equinox, on the Toth, or 11th, of March, then it is time for him to 
think of theſe things, and require a Recruit, as ſowing Box, Myrrleberries, Pine 
and Fir Kernels, and if the Weather prove open and ſeaſonable, he may ſhear 
and prune ſuch Greens as are abroad proper to be uſed ; and in the Warmth of 
the Day uncover thoſe that lie under Straw or Mats, to ſhelter them from the 


cold Seaſon, may begin to open the Green-Houſe, and bring the moſt hardy cf 


his choice Plants nearer and nearer to the Windows to inure them to the Air, 
bur then the Weather muſt be conſidered accordingly ; for in this Menth, Wea- 
ther ſomerimes is froſty and piercing, the Winds cold and bluſtering, then in ſuch 
caſes keep cloſe the Green-Houſe; then if you have ſhorn your Cypreſs abroad, 
wrap Straw on the Tops of it, and keep warm your Ever-green and Nurſery-Seed- 
lings abroad of any kind, leſt the ſharp Winds roo much dry and wither them; 
but at the end of the Month be more bold, for then the Weather being more fa- 
vourable, you mxy ſer Orange - trees, Limon- trees, Myrtles, Lentiſtus Amomums, 
Aloes, Dates, Oleanders, Cyprus, Phylerea, c. a. Airing, open aud expoſed in 
the Warmth of the Day, the Sun having power then to cheriſh them; you ma 
alſo tranſplant Ever-greens that are of ſome ſtanding, and hardy to. ſtand againſt 
the Weather, nor be negligent in raiſing Stocks ro Bud Oranges and Limons on; 
theſe are arc raiſed by letting Seeds in Pots, che Soil you ſer them in being a fine 
far Mould, well mixed wich ſome rotten Cow-dung ; lay a hollowing at the bot- 
tom with Chips, Stones, or rotten Wood, that the Wet may fink away, and in 
the incizment Weather you may ſer the Pots to the Brims in hot Beds, and ſo 
rowing up in Two or Three Years, they will be ſtocks fit tro Imbud or Inocu- 
are on, and the end of this Month is not improper to Inoculate or Imbud; placing 


TVo on a Stock, one againſt another. f 


The next Month, viz. April, allows you to be yet bolder; you may ſow the 


Seed, and ſer Slips of moſt perennial Greens, as their kinds are beſt taking to- 


wards the beginning of the Month, and you may Ingraft by approach of Limons, 
Oranges, Pomgranates, Jeſſamine, gc. and as the Month grows older and warmer, 
bring your Choice Plants er Shrubs out of the Greca-Houſe cr Conſervatory, but 


Houſe. 
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Mouſe eſpecially the tendereſt of them a Nights again, and cover thoſe you fer 
ſtand abroad with Mats; alſo water them with Rain or Ditch-Water warm, bur 
not too much; and Note by the way, when you Ingraft or Imbud, Cc. any of 
theſe choice Stocks, cut them to an Inch and a half above the Ground, that che 
Roots may ſend a great ſupply of Nouriſnment. 

May is a more kiadly Month to the Gardner, or now he may open the Green- 
Houſe, and venture out thoſe things that are the hard ieſt, and ſer the moſt ten- 
der in the Portico; he may bring out, remove and tranſplant Orange- Trees, put 
freſh Earth to che Shrubs and tender Plauts, looſening the old Earth about 
them, bur not utterly taking it all away, and putting other Earth to the 
Roots, which will much refreſh and nouriſh them, ſifting ſome rotten Cow- 
dung on the Top of the Earth; when levelled and ſmoothed down, cleanſe 
their Leaves of Duſt, and take off what is ſuperfluous, that ſo when they are 
ſer abroad, they may appear ſtghrly, and flouriſh the better. And for theſe 
kind of Plants, except Limons and Oranges, there is no great neceſſity of taking 
them up, and trimming the Roots, or tranſplanting them, unleſs the Roots be 
too much matted, and out of order, ſo that ir may hinder che nouriſhing of the 
plant; and now Barba Fovis Alternss, Cypreſs and Phylarea are properly to be 
clipped or ſhorn, or at your Diſcretion, ler alone if chey need ir nor, 

In June the Weather is uſually very warm and cheriſhing to all Things that 
are produced, ſo that if you ſee it convenient, you may clear your Green. Houſe 
or Conſervatory, and place your choice things abroad in the Garden, taking care 
to cover them wich Mats in caſe of exceffive Rains or Hail till the Storms be over: 
Inoculate Jaſſamine, Roſes, anl ſuch choice Shrubs as are proper to it, and find 
out a cold mgzſt Plat ro ſer Myrtle Slips in, and if. you would increaſe by Slips 
Cyſtilius Innalis, let the Ground be fertile and moiſt where you plant them; let 
chem be of the ſame Spring, and nor exceed a handful in length, and in your 
Garden put tkings in fightly order, that by Luxurancy or Intangling have 
been neglected. : | 

July is the Time of .Pleaſure in Gardens and pleaſant Orchards, for now bluſh-- 
ing Fruits give pleaſure to the Taſte, and all the Senſes may be pleaſed; you may 
che beginning of this Month flip uſeful Greens, and after Sun-ſer, water choice 
Plants, but not too much. Aloes not at all, leaving them to be refreſhed 
by the Air and Dews, unleſs you perceive them pine and wither; and on 
the contrary, Amomum in the hot Seaſon requires more watering than others, 
as being of a hot nature: Lay Layers of Orange, Myrtle, Cranates and Amo- 
mum, you may continue to Inarch and Grate by Approach.  Inoculate Jel- 
ſamine, Oranges, and other fine Shrubs; and in che cloſe of chis Month 
lay Earth at the Roots of Orange - Trees, and if che Weather be exceſſive, 
remove them to the Shade, and compaſs their Pots or Caſes with cool 
Exrch, for too exceſſive hear draws their Moifture from them, and withers 
their Strength. 3 | 

Ia Auguſt rake the Advantage of the beginning to Bud Orange-Trees, but 
let the Seed-Strock you Inoculate, be between Three and Four Years gronch, 
and- take the Buds from aa old Orange-Tree of a bearing kind, that fo 
they may take ſooner, and thrive the better: And if the cold Dews, and 
moining Froſts come on about Bartholomewtide, then begin to think of Hou- 
ſing; in the mean while cover them with Mats at Sun ſetting, aud remove 
firſt choſe that are capable to endure the leaſt degree of Cold, and theſe are 
chiefly Oranges, Myrtles, Oleanders, Ponigranates, Phylerea's, Limons, Cre. al- 


ſo Monthly Roſes, Roſes, Jeſſamine, Abrutus, and peg down the Shoots of — | 
| | | ſt 
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laſt Spripg, in ſuch fertile Mould as may make them take Root in their Sei- 


ſoa; and in this Month the next Year they will be fir to Remove or Tranſ. 


plant, therctore ſer them choicely, and ſo he ſhall not be deſtitue of a Supply 
ro ſtore himſelf, and. ochers. | . 
September now calls on the Gardner to be careful of what is choice, leſt the next 
Year he repent it in the Thinneſs of his Stock: In the beginning you may ſow 
Alternus, Phylerea, Anula's, c. plant Vernals] Cyclamen, Iris Chalcedon, c. prune 
the Greens that are to endure the Winter abroad, and Tallow over the Wounds, to 
keep the Rain from too much penetrating, or they from chopping, and-rowards 
rhe end of the Month, when Miſts, cold Rains, and raw ome + fall; having al! 
in your Green-Houſe that it requires, ſnut it up, unleſs in the warmth of the 
Day the Windows be opened, but ſhut them again before Sun-ſcr, and lay frefh 
Mould on the Boxes, Caſes and Pots for the Winter Store, to nouriſh and ſuc- 
cour your Plants in their Confinement ; however, that you may not loſe all the 
ſhow in your Garden, notwichſtanding what I have faid, you may venture your 
Myrtles abroad to the middle of Ofobey, if there be no hard Froſt : But the Li- 


mons, Oranges, Indian and Spaniſh Jeſſamine, chemælea- Trisacces, Sedum, Aloes, | 


Oleanders, Cityſus Lunatus, and ſuch like Tenderlings are endangered to be loſt, 
if abroad ſo long. ED 5 

In October, the Weather open, ſow Cyprus, and prune ſuch Greens as require it, 
and have not already been fo ſerved; Piflagreen and Alternus Seeds are proper to be 
ſown about the middle: Dung the Roots of Greens abroad, and cover the ten- 
dereſt of them for the whole Winter. As for November and December, little in 
- this way is to be done abroad, the Buſineſs being in the Grgen-Houſe, which 
in ics proper Place treating of the Green. Ncuſe is directed. | 
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Monthly Obſervations throughout the Tear, what is to be done in the Orchard, Kitchen- 
Garden, and Flower-Garden. K; | 4 


" TANUART. In your Orchard this Month lay bare the Roots of Fruit- Trees 


in open Weather, nouriſh them with good rotten Soil; prune thoſe Trees that 
are to ſtand, and tranſplant the younger, prune and nail up Wall Fruit, now cut 
the Vines cloſe, Moſs the Trees that are encumbred, with a Copper ſcraping 
Iron, gather Cions and Grafts,” and turn your dunged Ground. _ 
la the Kitchen-Garden, lay heaps of good Mould, mixed with Dung, to rot 
againſt Spring for your uſe, and it the Weather be open, ſer early Peaſa and 
Beans, ſow the Seeds of Radiſh, Spinage, Chzrvil, Lettice, Corn-Sallad, - and 
make up your Hor-Beds to ſet things in, that are to be forced and come out of 
their natural Seaſon, | 5 ; | 
In the Flower-Garden, now is the time to preſerve the beſt July Flowers and 
Auricula's from Snow and over- much Wer, by Jaying the Pots or Boxes on one 
ſide rhev are planted in, ſupport Mat-coverings over them on Hoops Arch-wiſe, 
about a Foot from them, yer if the Sun ſhine clear, once a Week Air them, by 
opening in the middle of the Day, but by no means forget to cover them again 
eier the Sun be much declined, and now and then looſen the Mould, and ſcatter 


4 


freſh, mixed with a little Dung on the top. 


FEBRUARY. In this Month take care to cover the Roots of your Fruit. Trees 
that were laid open the Month before; plant if the Weather be open, and 9 


* 


D 
=P 


the latter end of che Month, graft Pears,, Apples, luras, Cherries, and clcanſe 
the Tres of Defedts left unde fa de at Mes. 1 
and ſet Beans and Peaſe; ,Radiſh, Par- 


In the Kitchen - Garden conriuve to ſo an | 
ſnips, Aſparagus, remove Cabbage-Plants, and Potatoes, Jeruſalem Arcichoaks, 
winter early -Colliflowers, ſow Parſley, Spinage, and other Pot · Herbs that will 


endure the Weather; raiſe Hor, Beds for Musk-melons.and Cucumbers, gc. ſow 


the Seeds in them at Full Moon, ſteeping them in a little warm Mik; you 
mey put Three Seeds, in 4 Boles, cover them till they, come above Ground, 
then Air chem as the Sun is favourable, but cove? them at other times. 

in che Flower. Garden, ſow in mellow. Earth Auricula Seeds in Pots, but not 
rag thick; keep your choice Flowers in Pots, or Caſes warm wich tilted Co- 
verings; the Weather being open, this Monch you may plant early Ane- 
monies, ſom choice Seed in warm mellow Mould, and keep every ching, as 
much as may be, from coo much Wer: and cutting ſharp Allr. 
MARC H's © Obſervations. In the Orchards proceed to graft choice Fruits, 
as Nectarines, Apricocks, Wal-Plums, Peaches, and the like; raiſe the Earth 
about the Roots of choice Trees, lay Layers of young _ cutting them 
underneath , that they may take root; inrich the Earth you lay chem in, 
that they may do it ſoon, ſtake and bind up the weak Shrubs and Plants, that 
are apt to be much ſhaken and looſened by the Wind. | 

In the Kirchen-Garden, ſer ſlips of Sage, Roſemary, Lavender and Thyme; 
ſow Leeks, 'Radifh, Endive, Succory, Parſnips, Becrs, Skirrers, Sorrel, Parfly, 
Bugloſs, Burrage, Charvil, Lettice, Onions, Garlick, Purſlain, Peaſe, Carrors, 
Tui nips, Cabbage, Marjorum, Creſſes, Fennel; ſtring Strawberry Beds, place 


Glaſſes over your Melons and Cucumber Plants, till you remove chem ſrom 


the Hot · Beds; tranſplan; Medicinal Herbs. 
in the Flower-Garden, ſow ſweet William, Auricula's, Wall Flowers, Stock- 
Gilliflowers, Cand y-Tufts, Venus Looking-glaſs, French Honey Suckes, Cow- 
flips and Primroſe Seeds, Lark-heels, Campions, Lichins, Campanula, Indian 
Scabious, Pink or Gilliflower- Seed, Cr. and in your Hot- Beds French Marygolds, 
Amaranth, Noſiratum Indioum, Mirabnla Peruaæna, the ſenſible humble Plant, oc. 
Tranſplant Gilliflowers and Auricula's,, if the Weather be favourable, weed after 
a gentle Shower, Earth up unremoved Gilliflowers and Auricula's. | 
APRITL's Obſervation, In the Orchard, cut Cions for. Grafts, take Succory 


from the Roots of grown Trees, Earth up the Roots pretty high, ſmoak your 


Orchard in the Evening with wet Hay or Stra w, ſcattering Pitch and Brimſtone 
on it, to prevent Inſects biting of the tender Bude, and cold Morning · Froſti 
from nipping them. ; | . | 


In che Kirchen-Garden, ſow Hyſſop, Marjoram, Baſi', Thyme, Lettice, Scurvy- : 
I 


graſs, Winter-Savory ; flip Shrubs after a Shower, fow Raddiſh, Marygolds Car- 
nations, c. {lip Artichoaks, Layender, Thyme, Roſemary, ſet French Beans, and 
remove tender Shrubs. 1171 n ee l 29130 dar 1 re 
In the Flower - Garden, now the, Seaſon requites yu, to. ply your Task to the 
purpoſe, continue hot Beds for Exoticks, that. without, them cannot be brought 
to Perfection, and remove them not into the Air, till the common Earth can give 
them 2 ſufficient Warmth; rake out Indian Tuheroſes, and divide their off. lets 
from them, but beware in doing it you break not the Phangs, put them in naw- 
ral rich Earth in Pots, ſo plunge. your Pots in a hot bed, eee warm, but 


water them not till they ſpring up; in diy Weather, when they are well ſprung 
Þ up, wacer chem treely, aud blowing in Auguſt, they will produce a curious Flow. 


ers ſh ade your beſt-Tulips from too 8 13 Heat of the Sun, as Ae Seeding 
| Aen. 
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Aurteula's, or the latter will g near ta die, if any of them be ſtripped, ' remove. 


2 tram the reſt, leſt they infet chem, and make them change their natural 
Calours; and this Month continue wreding. Y 5 
MAT's Obſervations, la your Orchard 


- ſmoak your Orchard ſtill as before; for now Flies and Catterpillars are 
much abroad. „ C§ͤ - I TIT? BE. 201956" 
In the Kirchen-Garden thin your Sallading and other Herbs, that what remains 

may grow more kindly, and flouriſh better; leave the Strawberry-Beds, thac the 
Flowers and knit Berries may have the better Benefit to the Sun, firow Lime 
oi Por-Afhes to deſtcoy Inſects in the partitions, Allies or Sides of the Bedagor 

urrows, | | 

ln the Flower Garden, tranſplant Fer Aſricanut, Amaranthur, Narſturtium Indi- 
cum, Alirabila, Peruviana, and ſuch like choice Flowers; gather the Seed: of 
Anemonies as the Dew riſes, leſt it be loſt by the Winds blowing it away; ſow 
os Aromatick Herbs, plant Srock-Gilliftowers. in Beds, and tuffer. not Weeds to 

ced. _ | 
7 UVNEe's Obſervations, Tn the Orchard Inoculare Apricocks, Ne&arines, 
Peaches, Cherries, Apples, Plums, Pears, and gather ſuch Fruits as the Scaſon 
preduces, tor Drying, Candying, or Preſerving, and for the preſent Uſe of your 

þ._ ; — 5 7 * ; . 


Table. * | 2 | 
In the Kichen-Garden, gather ſuch Herbs as you would keep dry for Uſe all 


the Year, in the Full of the Moon, when the Sun has dry'd the Wer from them; 


ſow Lettice, Charvii, Radifh, diſtil Aromarick-Plants, water well after Sun- ſet. 
In the Flower - Garden tranſplant Autumnal Cyclamen, gather the ripe Seeds 
of choice Flowers, Inoculate ſeſumine Roſe and Roſe-Shrubs; take up. Ane- 
monies, Ranuncula's, and Tuſip Roots, ſo keeping them in dry Boxes or Sand, 
that they do not mould nor rot, till you may replant them; lay uly Flowers, 
which will in Six Weeks ſtrike Root, ſo that you ma tranſplant them into light 
loamy Farth, mixed with good rotten Soil, and in Winter to ſave room, preſerye 
them from too much wer, aud what good Gilliflowers are now blown, preſerye 
chem for Seed, ſuffering them so have but a few Layers, ſo the Pods will be filed 
with the fairer Seed, ak not Seed from thoſe that break their Pods, and cer you 
gather ir, obſerve the Sun has will ripened it. | ENS SE, 
* FU LT Obſervations. In the Orchard water young Plants and Layers of Trees, 
prune Peaches and Apricocks, leaving the moſt proper Shoors tor bearing, ſo that 
they may commodiouſly ſpread on che Wall, ſtop the luxxriant Branches or Vines, 
ar the fecond Joint above the Fruit. 6 235715 . | 
In che Flower-Garden flip Stocks and other woody Plants and Flowers, la) 
In rhe Kirchen Garden ſet ſweer Herbs you would have run to Seed, ſow Lettice, 
Radiſh, Charvil, and other Sallad:, that may recruit the Stock that is. waſted, 
Mictles, Jeſſamines, and other Greens, and make trial of Orange Trees, 10 F 
they rake, tney will certainly be more during, and leſs ſubje& co hg hurt b CG Id; 
lay Gilliflowers that were nor ready for it before, and cut off withered YA1Ks Of 
Flowers; clip Box if out of order; fow Anemony Seeds in fine ſifted rich Earch in 
Beds or Boxes, take up early Autumnal Cyclamens, and. as ſoon as may be replant 
them in fit Soil; gather early Cyclamen-Sceds, and preſently ſow it in Pots, the end 


of this Month fift your off. ſet Beds of Tulips, alſo for Anemonies, Raquocula's, OM; 
ou have rea- 


* i "YO 
the next Scaton, as Mirabiſa, Pervvidng . 


fo that they may be wel! prepared for re planting with ſuch things a5 
dy in Pots, or to fer in natural Ground, nll the 
Naſturtium Indicum, and obſerve that every thing 


in your Garden be well cleanſtd 
and ordered. * 


S | now begin to Inoculate, as you 
find your Buds prompt and ready, which take off the middle Sprout, _ 


dor u 


 AUGUSTY 


Oy 


_ the Engliſh\ Gardner. 1,47 
AVG Ss, Sſeruatians. „An che Orchard take 2 wrày Branches that 4 in- 
bees & bäper bia Fer Suckers, Ang. K Lene this Noneh, let it 
A od volt 40 2 20 240): @brils 15 402 , Dau 26) vr FE 
In = Kirchen Garden ſow, Colliflowers d: Pibbiges for Winter, plant alſo 
MNirigolds, Corn Sa lad, Lettice, Parſnips, Cartots, Oaions, Spinage, Angelica, 
curled Endive, Scurvy-graſs, Columbines, Lark- Heels, Iron-· coloured Fox-gloves, 
Holliocks, and the like; tranſplant, Lettice for Winter Scare, .. rake up full growa 
Onions, Girlick, Cre. gather; PoreHerbs | 1 28 g all; Winger, and co preſerve 
others growing, clip rm oy a — ul high. 3 * Moon, ſow Char- 
vil and Putſlain, and gather the ripe Feeds or. Berries, of Shrubs, 
In the Flomer forage Bl Bulbs of Lilies, a other bulbous Roots that 9 
gre to remain in the Ground, and now you may ſecurely remove and lay Perennal 
Greens, new Earth, Auricula Pots; cranſplanic and divide their Roots into à light 
rick Earth, do the like by Oxſips and chocie Primroſes, alſo Cam pions or Lichins, 
Fase de e dale e e NS 7 iget Wort, Colchicums and | 
Frictilarjes, and begin to makeup your Garden. for the Winter. | 
SEPTE MEFs Ole 265 the Heek, jn fy Weather begia' th | 
ather ripe: Winter Fruit, do it not till che Sun has exhaled the Moiſture, tor if 0 
I fo, rhey'il ſpcok and'rox;; Fave. a dry Lofr to lay them in, in Whent Straw or Sha- | 
Jungs, PRES en not in gathering, for that __ chem. hy g N 0 | 
| In che Kiechen, Garden you may continue to low Radiſh, Spinage, Letrice, _— 
K Winer teh 1 erg for Exring or Mediclacs bAſpara- | 
: See a je Scrauberries, and , Clear your Alleys,, and turn up vacant 
on Fouls. 2 2/05 ici Anal ogy z: A Sod? 208 1% worn od as 172 
In che Flower-Garden take care of the choice plants ind Flowers, and. cover 
ſuch as you. remove net into the Conſervatory before the end of 97 Month, it the 
Weather come ſharp, and thus preſerve your Marum u iſtus Vedte Olen: 
Germanicum, Flos Card nails; choice Ranuncula's, ſeedling Arabutus, Anemonies, 
the covering of NMats or Canvaz being warm and cloſe, 


[ 
COR 


$ 

- 

, 

8 bove th el; rhe thei, if in F e 0 Cas, 1 rink 

* | above chem, not to pfeſs or, injnre them; place chem, _ if in Pots or Caſes, agai 

' } a Souch-Wall, ande chem ſtand — rin 9 e the Day, 

when the, Sun. ſhines till 4 /. This Month plane Tulips and all Bulbous Roots that ; 
d are not very choice, but the choiceſt reſerve to the end of next Month, ſow Auricu- 0 
ou lass, Crocus, Cowſlips, Primroſe· Seeds, Frittarlia ind Tulip Seeds, and ſcatter a little 

unſlacked Lime or Powder of Brimſtone among the Mould, to prevent Inſects from 


£5 deſtroying the Seed. 8 et * : ö 
bat H oc TOS ERB Obſervations, In the Orchard this Month, prune what is want» *I 
1CSy ing, loſen the Earth about the Roots of Trees, but do not bare them; pour Water 

mixed wich rich Dung to the Roots of young Trees, the bettet to ehe them 4- 


lay gainſt the Cold; plant and tranſplant ſuch Trees as have their Leaves fallen off, 
cer ¶ alſo traaſplant Wall- Trees that are of Two Veats Grafting or more; at the end 
= of this Monch you may lay bare the Roors of old unthriving Trees, or ſuch as 
I. bloom over-haſtily, ' or have their Fruit dry; the beſt time is in the Moon's de- 

4 creaſing, ſer Cions before gathered and kept in Sand till now; fer them three in- ö 
Bo ches deep, the ſhirp Ends uppermoſt, cover them with Fern ot Stray againſt cold | 
1 « Blaſts, bur in the Spring remove it. 7 10 bt a ibnyl bor a, 1 
pin the Kitchen -· Garden ſow ſtill Winter Sallads and Roots, dig and trench the 1 
1 85 Ground, laying it light in Ridges, that the Froſt may mellow it; prepare; Dung 
An che Trenches, to mix with the Mould in the Spring, and Trench yoar Alleys 


2 for the Rain or Snow Water to paſs away, that it may not lie ſobbing to cauſe Ste- | | 0 

a0 nility in the Earth. 1 0 % 22050 SY, . . bo 2 301 | þ 
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n ie Flower Garden, fer ſuch choice Talips'as ite nor yer diſpoſed of, on 
alfo their Keds, want Auemonies and Avricula's in drepares' Taff, and as ſoon 
as they appear above Ground, cover them irom the Froſts, ot they die; remove the 
choiceſt Gilifl>wers, where they may be ſhelcred from Vet and ſharp Winds, trim 
ng: wich tre/h Mould, and cover ſuch as cannct be removed, leſt rhe Snow' de- 
troy them. PUTT IT COTS "2. mad 1 5 
OY EMB E R's Obſervations. In the Orchard be careful to ſupply your Nur: 

tery with Stocks tor Grafting, bare the Roots of old Fruit Trees, and lay warm 

| f ; a | | 2310 


Dung about them, Moſs and PFrune. | 

In che, Kitchen Garden turn up che Melon and Cucumber Ground mixed with 
Dung, lay,che Mould in Ridges, that it may mellow againſt the Spring; treuch and 
fic up your Ground deſigned for Artichoaks, crop Aſparagus, and well cover it 
with long Dung or wer Litter, and prepare your Beds to plant it in the Spring, tow 
Www TSS: or ST Pope: F4) 
la the Flower-Garden' cover 8 and ſoy Auriculs's Secds, 
plant fiberous Ropts, as Aletev, Fritat, Roles, Cyringas Lilax, &c. and fee that. 
no tender Roots that cannot be conyeniencly removed, be uncovere. 
DEC EMBER “Ts obſervatient. In the Orchard plant Vines and Stocks for 
Grafring,” prutle Trees thar are well grown, and Standards, a'ſo Wall Trees bear- 
o E 8 
lun the Kitchen Garden you may yet continue to ſer or ſow early peaſe or Bean: 
trench Ground, and dung it, chat ſo you may male commod i Borders in dle 
Spring; ' you may now, if the Weacher be open, tranſplant young Fruit frees, 
ſuch as be hardy, but not thoſe that are too much ſubject to be pierced by- the 
rr i e aner Porn a7; - 

In the Flower-Garden, take care that your Anemonies, Ranuncula's, and Gilli- 
flowers that are choice, de not expoſed to the Wet, ſharp Winds, or nipping 
Froſts ; but if the Weather be open, ſet the beſt Ranuucula's in a Bed of old rotten 
Thatch or Straw, which having been mixed witli chdice Mould, is rotted and near 
turned to Earih, wich good Mould above and” below them; ſer in a rich 16am 
Mould the beſt Anemonies, let it be finely fitte>*thiough a Wire Sieve,” ar@rhis 
done, you will have time to refreſh your ſelf, and for a while reſt from your La- 
bour, to enjoy in due Seaſon the rpofit and Pleaſure of ir. 


| Miſcellaneous Curioſities. oo 
Lies among che Thorns, were Wood-Binez; the Husks the | Prodigal car, were 
the Fruit of a Tree; Amaranthes, that St, Peter ſays, fadeth notaway, is 4 Flower 
abat induretſi a long time cool. Poiſonous plants: Hemlock, Night. ſhade, Hen: Baue, 
Spurge, Mandrake, Wolfs- bane, Lew. tree, and Lettice, Onions, Gariick and Lecks, if 
the Juice is taken in too great 4 quantii x. ae 2 


Field-Herbs te eat: bend in the Spring, er to make 5 pring Pattaze of them, , worth 


K oF minding. MA e bolt 5 6 
Comfry, Goats - Beard, or Shaddons or Lady's-Thiſt!e, Tops of Haps, and of the 
Fines and Tendrels, and of your Turnips and Rad iſhes, Mercury, - young Peaſe 
about a Hand ia heighth, ot young Pods, Cort when: about a Handful high, boy ld 
bunched in Faggors, Rape, Nectle-Tops, the Tops of Hops and Turnips running 
up to Seed, boyl'd and butter d, cat like Alparagus; the Roots of Tulips boyl's 
and butter'd make a rare Diſh, Muſhraoms ſtew'd or pickled, are pleaſant Faed 
the leaves and» {talks of Alexanders boy!'d and eat alone, or wich Fiſh, es 


well; ſo doch the ſtalks pickled ; The roots of Aaron boy! d is good BY 
. - ; R N- w 0 


WA id. 24. tw 4 
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am- ey; cad, Jump. aber, boyl'd wich Bacon when Young, is good; Lambs-- | 


Eettice: or Coru-· Salad are alſo good: Pennyroyal put in a - Pudding, gives 2 
ſavory tellſu. Spring Pottage is made of Eder · duds, Nettle- Tops, Water - 
Creſſes, Brook Lime, Dandelion, Ground ſel, Plautain, Cellaty; all theſe, or one 
or any of them, are very wholſcme in the Spring to cleanſe the Blood, c. 


Ek - SAUCES. 


» Jack by the Hedge, and Horſe-radiſh, Green Sauce, ye To gives rave Taſte 
to your Liquor, boyl in it Hops, Broom, Angelica, or Balm, Cc. For diſtilled 
Waters, you may have Anniſeed, mix'd Angelica, gc, . 


Herbs ſo called from their Reſemblance and Vie. | 


Arrow. head, is an Herb like the Head of a Barbed Arrow; Scurvygraſs, is 
called Spoon - wort, the Leaves repreſent the ſhape of a Spoon; Dandelion, like 
2 Lions Toorh; Plantain, is ealled Rib-wort, becauſe every Leaf hath five 
ſtrings like Ribs; Sword-Flag, reſembles a Sword ; Crow- foot, the Foot of a 
Crow; Teazel, or 'Venus-Baſon, like a Baſon; Goats-beard or Tragapon, is 
like a Goats Beard; Tway-blade, that hath two Leaves; Trefoil, three Leaves; 
Herb- Paris hath ſour; Cinquetoil, that hath five Leaves; Heptaphillon, becauſe 
ſeven Leaves; Butter- Bur feels as if Butter meleed had been poured upon the 
Leaves; Sun-dew- hath a, Dew on the Leaves at Noon inthe hotteſt Weather, 
Shepherds call it Red - rot, becauſe? it rots ſheep; ſaw-wort, the Leaves are 
nick d like a Saw. Butter- Bur, becauſe they wrap Butter in chem; Lead - wort 
hath Leaves the Colour of Lead; Houſe-Leck grows on Houfes ; Buglofs. is like 


an Ox- Tongue; fome Leaves have —— about them always, as Mercury and 


Otage; the Leaves of all forts of Seabioas, breakwith ſmall things like Hair 
in the middle, and fo' you may know -it from Kuap-weed, which is like” it. 
primpernell Leaves, are ſpotted undertieach ; St. Zobn's - wort, and" St. Peters 
Wort, held to che Light, hath Holes like a Sieve; Leaves of Rheubard, Burdoc k, 
Cc. are large and round; Docks, like Tobaceo; Elecampane Leaves, ate long, 
large and few; Thyme, Rue, Aſparagus, Spigwell, Fennel, c. have many ſmaif 
Leaves; Leaves of Orpine, Alves, and Houſe-Leek, are thick and oily ; Stone - 
„Crop Leaves, long and round like Roſemary ; ſome Leaves are indented, as Ra- 
din, Vervain, Dandelion; ſome leſs indeired, as Maudlin, Ahoal, Tune, 
?Snees wort; Aaron Root is ſmoothl and ſpotted; Arfmarr, rough and ſpore}; 
chere is two tors, diting and not biting, which you may diſcern by laving a 


Leat over your Tongue; Comfry and Teazel are rough Leaves; Eecars-Breech 


aud Mandrake are fmoorh and glib, Arbor-vile, or Tree of Life, che Leaves 
uezed ſmall ſmell like Bread and Cheeſe ; Burnet ſmells like a. Cucumber; 
pking Orage like Old- ing; Croſs-wort ſinells like Honey ; Wiliow-weed,” ke code 
led Apples; Paſque Flower, Gentian or Fell- wort, ſqueez d and tmele to, will 
dite by the Noſe: Coriander ſmells ſtrong; fo doch Smallage, Wormwond, 
Rue, Hemlock, Hen - bane, cc. Srinking Glad win taſtes likeRoaſt-Beet ; the ſtalk of the 
great Water · Dock, taſtes like Grecn-fauce Pignuts raſte like other Nuts; Leaves ofthe 
Vine and Barbary-Buſn, caſte like Sorrel; Rocket taſtes like Milk burut too; Cuckow- 
pint hath a biciog taſte; ſo is Spear - wort, or Water Crow · foot; Alocs, Lavender Co 
Een. and the leſſer Centaury, ſmell little but caſte bitter; Creſſes, Garden- Ginger, aud 
Tarrogan, have 2. bicing taſte, but pleaſaat; Sea:weed, Scurvygrats, Samphire, taſte 


F faltae(s; Mirabolans, and Fennchfeeds are freer before they are ripe, and af. 


reriardy 


— 


4 
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9 up plement to 
afterwards caſte · ſpicy Tamarinds, Limons, Barberties, Crads and Seer harr 
a pleaſant and fhanp dalle z ſome are Tire: 5, Ker tb Edele Sows 
Thiſtle, Spinage, od Lertige, : Figs from che Tree: There is a Wermwood ſo 
like Lavender, that it · can be only keown from it by che Smeil and Taſte, 5 | 
. Liquoriſh boiled in fair Water, wich Maiden-hair and Figs, make a good 
Diet drink tor a dry Cough, or any Grief of tho Breaſt and Lungs, WY 
Candied Elecampane Roots, is gocd for a Cough, ſhortneſs of Breath, and 
Wheezing in the Lungs. | | 
. Rhubarb purgeth che Body of Choler and Phlegm; Angelica is good againft Pby- = 
fon and the Plague, and fo is the Water of the Herb, Dragon wortz Afſarabica 
purgeth upward and downward ; Scord ium ſtregthens the Heart and .Scomach; * 
Wood-Sorrel cools the Blood, helps Ulcers in the Mouth, hor Defluctions in 
the Lungs, Cc. Marſh-mallows caſe the Pain in the Stone; Pimpernell draws 
Thorns and Splinrers cut of the Fleſh ; Smallage provokes the Terms, and is good 
againſt che Yellow-jaundice ; Drop-wort helps the Stanguaty, and ſo doth Ce- 
tarach; Elder is good againſt all Diſeaſes inward and outward, I think, ſingular for 
Dopſie, and Gout; Fennel encreaſes Milk in Nurſes ; , Fumetary boyled in White- 
wine or in Water, and taken inwardly, helps itchy and ſcabby Folks; Plantane 
Leaves are excellent for Green Wounds, and the Juice for ſpitting ot Rlocd; 
Does · foot helps the Wind-Cholick ; Periwinkle cures the Cramp ; Shepherds-Purſe - 
ſtopperh Blood; Houfe-Leek is good againſt the Shingles ; . Siony-roors are good 
againſt Conuulſions and; Falling · ſickneis; -Centqury, Wormwood, Garlick, Laven- 
der-Cotten, and all Plants that have a; bitter Juice, kill Worms, (Fs. Our Engli 


Rhubarb, Angelica, Gentian, Saxifrage, and Haiden- hair, are not inferior if 
Outlandiſh Sorts. = at, 2s 


* 


The Juice or Water of Flax - weed put into foul Ulcers, whether Cankerous or 
Fiſtulous, with Tents rowl'd therein, or the Parts waſhed or injected therewith, 
cleanſeth them thorougly from the Bottom, and healeth them up ſafely: The 
whole Plant of Centaur as well Herb as Root, is very available in all ſorts 
Wounds or Ulcers, to dry, ſoder, cleanſe and heal them, and therefore ſhould. 
a principal Ingred ient in all vulenary Drinks and Injections: Kna . by ſame 
called Darbotttle, is agaiuſt- Bruiſes, . or ether Caſualties, the De- 
coctiog- in Wine of this Herb and Root is good for thoſe that are Burſten ; and 

apply the fame to the Place outwardly, it is alfo good againſt all ſorts of running 
and Cancerous Sores and Fiſtula's, drying up the Moiſture, and healing them gene 
the 


- 


ly, without Sharpneſs or Bing: It doth che ſame in running Sores and. Scahs, 
the Head or other Sores ; ic is of ſpecial Uſe for Sorenets of the . Throat, th 
Swelling of the Pallate and Jaws; it is alſo excellent tor Green,” Woyn 5 * 

ſtay the Bleeding; and cloie the Lips of them together. All lantains are ſin- 
ular good Wounds-Herbs to heal new or old Sores, and Wounds, both inward 
and outward. The Flower of Beans and Fennigreek mixt with Hony, cure Felo 
Boyls and Braiſes. The Roots of white Briony, bruiſed and apply'd of ir felt 
to any place where the Benes are broken, helpeth to draw them forth, as alſo 

Splinters, Arrow-heads, and Thorns in che Fleſh; and being applied with a lit- 
tle Wine mixt therewich, it breaketh Boy, and helpeth Whitloes, The Berries 
of Bitter-ſweer or woody Night-ſhade, bruiſed and laid to the Finger that hat 
a Felon, cures it; and ſo do the Leaves ſtamped together with ruſty Bacon: Self- 
heal, they that have it, need not Phyſician or Surgeon, it's ſo effectual, but el 
pecially in Green Wounds. Hounds-tongue is food againſt. the Biring of mad 
Dogs, and is. the main Ingredient whereof Black Salve is made. The DecoRian 


- 


ot Scabions and Ground-ivy, cures Itch and Scabs. Savine dry d into a Sort: 
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der und wirt with Honey, breakerh- Carbuncie and Plague Sores 5 it alſo he 
Kings Zvik, being applied unto the Place; It alfo-kills Worms ſpread upon Lea 
and apply'd to the Navel: It helps Scabs, Itch, running Sores, Cankers, Tettert, 
and Ring-worms. 

They ſay, that Miſletoe hung about the Neck, Witches can have no Power 
over -you : Angelico is in the ſame Caſc. Elder gather'd the laſt Day of 
Abril, and affixed to the Doors or Windows of the Houſe, ' diſappoines the 
Charms of Wirches. - Mathiolus ſays, that Herba-Paris takes away all Evil done 
by Wicch-craft.z he knew by Experience, + | | 

An Elder-itick put in your Pocket when you ride, prevents Gauling. Arf- 
ſmart put under the Saddle of a tyr'd Horſe, makes him travel afreſh. Mug 
worth worn under the Soles of your Feet, you may travel forty Mile, and not 
tire. The leſſer Moon-wort, they ſay, will; — and pull the Shces 
off Horſes Feet that walk over it. Soak wild Tanſey in Butter-milk nine Days, 
and waſh Face with it, and it will cauſe, you to look very fair. Spurge 
and Laurel Leaves, if broken off upward, will cauſe Vomiting, if downward, 
Ran is ſaid, that the Seed of Parfley being eaten, cures the Falling- 
fickneſs The Roots of pellitory of Spain and Tarragon held between the Teeth, 
cureth che Tooch-ach, the Root of Male-Piony dried and tied to the Neck helps 
the Night Mare; and tis ſaid Caſtoreum, Musk, Rue - ſecd and Agnus. ſeed, do the 
ſame. If a woman eat Quince and Coriander- ſeed when with Child, the Child 
will be ingenious and witty ; and that to eat much Onions, Beaus, or ſuch 
vaporours Food, they will be Fools or Lunaticks. Calamint will recover ſtink · 
ing Meat, laid amongſt ic when raw. Flea-Bane laid betwixt the Sheets, kills 
Fleas, and cauſeth Chaſtity. Sow- bread is dangerons for Women wich Child. 

Adders- Tongue cures the bitting of an Adder or other venomous. Beaſt, 
Vipers. Bugloſs is a Remedy againſt ſtiags ot Vipers and other venomous Beaſts. 
. Rub. your Hands with che Leaves or Roots of Dragon, and no Serpent will 
come near yo Heart-Tre-foil is like 4 Man's Heart, and. is good again the 
Vapour or the Spleen. . Tre-foil, called Purple- wort, cures, the Purples. Hounds- 
Tongue laid at the Bottom of your Feet, Hounds will not bark at you. Maiden- 
hair, 2 lee made of it, wherein it is ſodden, bath the Head, and the Hair 
will come Frye —_ 5 and — a * i OW 
., Arrow-head is; good for a Wound made, with the Head of an Arrow, and Kidney- 
Beans, tor the Diſeaſe of the Kidpeys.” Pimpernell, and all ſuch Phun a3, ave 
pres like che Skigs of Yjpers or other venomous Creatures, are knowa to 

e good again . and Biciogs of them, and à powerful Antidote a- 
gainſt Poyſon. Winter Wolf's-baue, which is rank Poyſon, is good in 
Biting ot Scorfions and Vipers. 3 * 
eee 70 male Teas er Gruelt. 

Look into your Herbals, and you will find the Virtue of the Herbs, dy 
which means you may make Tea or .Gruel for all Diſtempers. 

You may make your Teas or Gruels ſtronger or weaker, according to the 
Quantity of che Herb you put into your. Liquor. | | 
Sage - Tea is good for the Head, Memory, Eyes, and Palſie, and many otker 


2 Evelin of Salads, p. 6G 1. 


Roſemary Tea is good for the Memory, Sight, Netves and the Heat: © 
"1 Kearry21nh, Fea, good for the Seurry, Ke. ee e e ee 
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The green Husks, or firſt | Buds of the Walnut Tree, dry's to Pow 
der, ſerve for Pepper, and fo ds Myrtle-berries. Evelin of Salleds, ps 3g, - ' 


| Turnep Bread, as good pe Wheat. 


Peel your Turneps, then boil them till ſoft and tender, and. preſs our the 
ice well; mix them well, and when dry by a Fire-or the Sun, beat them 
to Powder, and mix with them their weight of Wheat - meal, then Seaſon ir as 
you do other Bread, and knead it up, and let the Dough remain à little ro 
ferment; faſhion the Paſte into Loaves, and bake it like common Bread. Thus 
you may make Bread of Potatoes, Parſuips cr Carrots, 3 


Fraßpes to make them grow long upon the Vines. 


þ 


in December put 2 Vine-Branch through a. Basket; fill the - Bas et with 
Earth, and when your Grapes are rive, cut off the Branch under he Basket: 
keep the Basket abroad whilſt warm Weather, and within Doors in cold. 


Plants profitable for every Part. 
Thoſe which heat and dry the Head are, 


Such as are well ſcented, yet not over-ſtrong, for ſtrong ſcenrs cauſe the 
Head ach, by filling it with Vapour. Bettony, Marjorum, Sage, Hyſop, Bawme, 
Roſemary, which ſtrengthens che Senſes and Memory, and is good for the Pal. 
ſey. The Leaves and Berries of Bays, Savory, Rue, Calamint, Lavender, Ori- 
gany, Cowſlips, Lilly of the Vallies, Caffidony, which helpeth the Nerves, and 
therefore ought to be uſed in all remedies that belong to them, Camomile, 
Baſil, Clove-Gilly-flowers, Melilote, Piony, the ſeeds of Lovage and Fennel, the 
root of the Flower de Luce, the Flowers of the Lime- tree, Juniper-berries, 
Corriander, Miſſeltoe, which cureth the Falling Sickneſs, G&c. Rubarb, 


' Thoſe which cool and moiſten the Head are, 


1 


Roſes which ſtreagthen the Brain, Violers which provoke ſleep, and 1 


the actimony of Choler, Flowers of Water- lilly, the Leaves and Seeds. of Lettl 

purſlane, Poppy Seed, Wood Sorrell; To which may be added thoſe: which 
are moiſt, and fitter for Melancholly diſeaſes, ' viz. Borrage, Buglofſe, ſweet 
ſmeiling Apples, ſweet Almonds. All which may be applyed ourwardly alſo 
to cool the Head, and beſide theſe Nightſhade', Everlaſting, Violet Leaves, 
the leaves of Willows, but eſpecially of Roſes, and whatſoever is made of them. 


For they refreſh the Brain with their ſweet Oddur, and drive away vapours | 


from thence. - | , ITY , SON 
Thoſe which are good for the Eyes are, 1. in 
Fennel, Eyebright, Rue, Verveine, Sellandine, Marjoram, Berony, Elecampaiu, 


the rocts of Valerian, the ſeeds of Clary, but eſpecially of the Aue ſo] 
which is called Oculus Chriſti one of which being put into ach K . 


cleanſeth them, and purgeth them exceedingly from Wat eriſm h um ours,” red fs | | 
and inflammation, and divers other maladies, if not alf char Happen unt o the * 


Eyes, and taketh away the pain and ſmirting of Rubarb. 


. 


0 
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— whleb are good for the Ears are, 


I che diſtemper proceed of Cold, Rue, Bays, Alecoſt Gich, bitter Almond, 

Onions, white Hellebore with Honey, Hyſop, Ss of. Savory heated with 2 

' lirrle Oyl of Roſes, and dropped into the Ears, caferh them of the noiſe, and 
ſing ing in chem, and of deafneſs alſo, and ſo doth the juice ot ſweer Marjoram. 

if the diſtemper proceed of Heat, Roſes, Maliows, Violers, Willow Leaves, Lets 


2 rice, Ware E the Oil of Apricocks and Peaches, Pain, Bay, Rerony, 1772 
* "Herbs which heat and dry the Breaſt and Lungs ar, | 


H has Scabious, which alſo openerh Impoſtumes in the Breaſt : Maiden-hair, 
Coltsfook,. which taken in a Pipe and ſwallowed down, breaketh Impoſthumes ; 
Horehound, Calaminc, Berony, Fluellin, Cardues Benedictus, Liquoris, che roots 
of Eleca aid Flower de Luce, round Birthwort, which prevalech much 
againſt inf impoſthumes, and thick Flegm, Nettle ſeeds, Fennellſeeds, bing, | 
Maile Almond the roots of Aron, Dragons, Burner, Linſeed, a Rubar 

p THING L | 


"2 Herbs which cool and mviſten them are, 


Violets, "Ry the Seeds of white Poppey and Fleabane, broth made of 


French Barly, e. which allay the hot and ſharp. r. n en Lungs O 
deins dry and mak make ſmooth the rough  paſlages. . "I - 


1 
Herbe which Heat the Pe are, 


* Baume, Baſil, Carduus „Water 8 Fluellin, ehe 

Barks: and _ of Fae 85. 0 Ger and thoſe of 5 
ecamparn, Marygo * a ſurme am * ; Saffron, . * 2 

. Wood-roffe. wr = 78 12 m 


. 
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Herbs wich . th Ne and i dryneſs RY 
Roſes, Violets, Sorrel, Taos wk Lilli 


beg cke We, Aal fe 00 Peaſe Jing 4p 


the juice of Linen: 
ples, Raſphegries, Ronde: 


| Ge. 

. Nerbs which” Heat and 45 the Stomach are, 

— 4 85 Miae Wormwood Fennell, Roſemary, Sage, the leaves of Bayes, the , 
lot Bayes and Juniper, the Seeds of Eros ale, Cumain, Smalag, rem, 


a rau, Time 621 Ab. * 


% 72 11 n 


3227 2 — re which cool 1 Sul 4 


$orrell, Sheepſorrell, Plrflane, Lettice, Plantane, Endive Sowthiſtles, Chicory, 
— n i Winces, Corinchs = 2 Garden Corinths, Bs. 
derries, che juice of Limon ars, Scrawberries Mulberries,Scomach to ſtren chem 
| kngeties, Ban 2. wt N * c Wen oc. War) | 
£ Herbs . 
. 2 1 
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Herbs which Heat the Liver are, 


Agrimony, Wormwood Maidenhair, Sage, Dodder, Afgrabs Liverworr; 
Spike, Maudlin, Fennell, Alexanders, Part Y, Aſparagus, — — 4s, El... 
eanjpane, the Seed: of Auniſe, Carowayes, Cummin, Fennel, Parſly, Ge. 


-. 


n Herbs, which cool the Liver are, 

Endive, Surcory, Clary, Dandelyon, purſlane, Lettice, Roſes, violets, Water- 
Lillies, Sorrel, Strawberries, the ſeeds of Melons, Gourds, Cucumbers, Citrulls, 
Endive, Lettice, Clary, Parſly, French Barley, G. ni 2 


Herbs which Heat tbe Spleen are, "I 
Spleenwort, or Milrwaſte, Wormwood, Dodder, Fumitory, Hibdih;c fue, + Cala: 


mint, Alexanders, Fluell in, Germander, Ground pine, Baum, Grefles, Scurvy- 
graſs Horchound, Broom, Elder, Aſarabacca, the roots of Polypode, Elecampane,”.. 
elwort, Ferne, Fennel, Parſly, Agnus, Tamarsik, Capers, Birthworr, Madder, 
Bitter Almonds, &c. Spleen obſtructed. Angelica Archangel Betony,” © | : 
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Herbs . which col the Spleen. are., 


Suceory, "Endive, Surſlane, Lettice, Willowleaves, Sorrel, Dandelyon, Bars. 

berries, berries, Cherries, Ge. Spleen obſtructed. Bay Dittany. : i 
Herbs which worm the Reins and Bladder are, 

Maidenhair, Aue, Serifrage, Betony, Priver, Fennel, Rocker, Mugwort, Horfe- 
raddiſh, Calamint, Sea Holly, Aſparagus, Bucchers,, Broom, Burner, Licoriſh, Al. 
exanders, Parſly, Nettles, Wild Carriots, — Madder, Juniper, Berries, Ca- 
momile flowers, Chervile, Almonds, the kernels of Peaches, Cherries, GG. 


Herbs which cool the Reins and Bladder are. 


Knorgraſs, Mallowes, Yarrow,” Moneywort, Planta, , Endive, Succory, Lenice- | 


Purflane, Water Lilies, Houſeleck, Pellitory, che Seeds of Poppy Flebare . 
 Pompions Gre. Reins'to cleanſe: Acute, Tien Vide. en 


Mugwort Motherwort Bertony Dittany Origany Pennyroys! Calamint Mar- 


joram Sage Time. Bawm Savory © Rue Roſemary , Bay leaves. Camomile 


Flowers the Seeds of Cummin Anniſe Fennel Wild carrot Parſiy Alexanders 
the roots of Birthwort Madder Sea Holly Fennel Alexanders:Sparagus Burnet 
Angelica Valerian Maſterwort gc. . _ 


Herbs which cool the Wamd are, 


Water Lillies Violets Roſes Quinces and their Syrep, Purſlane Lettice Clary; | 


Wildranſy Oraweh Burdocks Willoweed Mirtle leaves Moneywort Southiſtles 
Eadive Succory Ge. Womb obſtrufted, Angelica, Betouy,Birth-wort, Herbs 


-a 
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| Herbs thet Heat the Fonts are, : 


eowſlips, N crefles Marjoram Bettony / Hot - Arſmart Sage ene 
Camomile St Johns Wort Melilote Mugwort Roſemary Bayleayes Laven - 


der Fowl _— to Cure. Briony Daſie Fennel Primroſe. . 
oy Herbs that cool the Joints are, 


Plantne, Willow-leaves, Vine leaves, Letrice, Henbane, Nightſhade, Houſe-leek, 
VVater Betony, the iuner Bark of Elm, Cc. Joint Aches to Cure. cy Elder. 


Plants that are deſtructive to cvery Part, 
As there be Plants proficable for er rt, fo there be ſome, tho not ſo 
which are ſomewhat defirndive ta 2. particular parts, it not — 


ma 
ried. with mixture of ſome other ingredients. For though an Herb be 
for the ſtomach, it may be naught for the Head, and char which is £ 


the aſe may be naught for the Stomach. 
Herbs that are offenſive to the Head are, 


Agnus, Ivy taken inwardly; Camells Hay, the ſeed of Neddow 
* e Rocker, Horſe-raddiſh, Garliek, Onions, Leeks, Cedar berries; 
Bitter Verch, the juice of VVormwood, Acorns, black ini the fruic of che 

the Scrawberry tree, Frankincenſe taken imoderately, the fruit of the Maſtick-Tree, 


Satfron, Hogs Fennel, Sowbread, Mandrake, Hemlock, &c 
| Herbs which are offenſive to the Eyes are, 


Dill, mim Hemp, Lettice, Beans, Raddiſh, Cabbage, Muſtard ſeed, Onions, 
Leeks, Garlick; Or. Eyes dim and Sore to Help. Elder Endiye Flantain. 


Herbs, which are offenſive to the Heart are, 
Spargey Broom. - Hearrburn to cure. Bumble Lenice lug. = 1 
es which are ofinſive n the Stomach are, PE 


Hyſop, Soldanell Flower de Luce, Alder; Spurge, Broom, Fern, idea 
Beers, Diſtaſſe Thiſtle. Stomach > oo ee 12 baum, Bay. i 


Herbs which arc offenſive to the Liver are, 
Spurge, Mezereon. Liver to irengrhen, Agriony, Cinquefail, Lavender. 
' Herbs which are offenſive to Conception are, 


ore en — Vid * Scammony, Savine, n 


8 


1565 Supplement to 


The profitable uſe of a Garden. . . 


The pleaſure of a Garden being thus demonſtrared, I ſhall conclude all with the 
profit thereof, which is likewiſe manyfold. Firſt, for houſehold occaſions, for there 
is not a day paſſech over our heads but we have need of one thing or other that grow- 
eth within their circumference, We cannot mate fo much as a little good Porrage 
wichcuc Herbs, which give an admirable reliſh, and make them wholeſſ 
Bodies. In a Garden there be Tu7neps, and Carrots which ſerve for ſauce, and if 


meat be wantiug, for that roo, Neither doth it afford us Aliment only, but Phy- 


fick, (no Herbs being without their Phyſicall uſe, as I have ſaid before, eſpecially 
if it be well furniſhed with Simples.) Bur beſides this ineftimable profit, there is 
a aother not much inferior to it, and that 15 the wholeſgme exerciſe a man may uſe 
in it. And would Men be ruled by. me, I would adviſe them to ſpend their 


ſpare time in their Gerdens; either in digging ſetting weeding or the like, 
then which there is no better way in the rips to pre lerve Ich. If a2 
- Man want an apper'te to his Victuals, the ſmell of the Earch new turned 12 oy 

t will 


digging with a Spade will procure it, and it he be inclined to a Conſumption 
recover him. Gentlewomen, if the ground be not too wer may do themſelves much 


good by kneeling upon a Cuſhion and weeding. And thus both ſexes might keep 


themſelves from Idleneſs, and evil Company, which oftentimes prove the ruine 


of many people. Bur, perhaps they may thynk it à diſparagement to the 


ome for cur. 


** 


condition they are in; truly none at all, it it were but pur in 2 5 For we 


ſee that thoſe faſhions which ſometimes ſeem, ridjculous, if once take 
Gentry, ceaſe to be ſo. And it you ſhall B Precedent, I. ſnall preſent unto 
you that of the wiſe andmighry Emperour D who after | 

teen years, left for a ſeaſon the whole Government of the Empire, and forſzking the 
Court, berook himſeit to a mean Houſe, with. a Garden adjoining, wherein with his 
own hands, he both ſowed; ſet and weeded the Herbs of his Garden; which kind 


of Life fo pleaſed him, chat he was hardly intreated to reſume the Government of 
the — 3 By this time I hope you think it no diſhonour to, follow the fteps. 


of our Grandſire Adam, who is pictured with a Spade in his hand, to march throngh 
the Quarters of your Garden with the like inſtrument, and there to rectiſie all the dif 


orders thereof, to procure, as much as in you hes, the recovery of the languiſhing Arc 
which did it but appear in lively colours, I am almoſt perſwaded; it would ſo aſſect 


ol you that you would be mach taken witch it. There is no better — to underſtand 
the benefit of it, than by being accquainted with e Herbariſts, and by 
putting this Gentile and ingenious Exerciſe in practice, chat o this part of Know- 


to the baniſhment ot Barbatiſme and Ignorance. 


ledge, as well as others, may receive that eſteem and advancement that is due to it, 


* 


| 
Teas pleaſant. 


| Sweet marjoram, Limon-Time, Ground-Iuy, Min, Roſemary, 


gold's, Berony, and divers others, I might mention z bur I leave ir to the Judg- 


ment of the Readers. I defign ſhorrly to Print a ſmall Herbal, giving an Account 
of che Virtues of all Englith Herbs, collected from all our Englith Herbaly, which 
hope to afford at the Price of Is. ; S 


1 N 8 2 


n up by the 
clefian, who after he had reigned eigh- 
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